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MADE IN 


“Monarch-Knit” Hosiery 
Charming and Durable 
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| Monarch-Knit Hosiery has that richness ; 

of appearance which the modern woman 

admires, and yet is not costly. Our selection 

; ia | of yarns and perfect knitting gives a dura : 

i é bility that is satistying thousands of wearers 

ot “Monarch-Knit” Hosiery 

j 

2 : , ; . 

Monarch-Knit Hosiery is made in all grades 

| tor Men. Women and Children 

' THE MONARCH KNITTING COMPANY, LIMITED, DUNNVILLE, CANADA 
Manufacturers of Ladies’ Silk Knitted Coats, Men’s Women’s and Child ’ . ‘ancy Knit 

: x ed Coats, Men’s, V en’s shildren’s Worsted Sweater Coats, Fanc \ 

Goods. Hosiery, ete Also Hand Knitting Yarns specially suitable for Knitting Soldiers’ Sox, Searfs. ete | 
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Back of every Studebaker Automobile 


is an Ins stitution with 65 years 
ets of $60), 000,000 — 


success and ass 
NLIMITED resources, 


two generations of manu- 
facturing experience and 


pre-eminence in the solution of 
the world’s transportation prob- 


lems—with a proud record 
successful building of fine ve- 
hicles—has wrought for Stude- 
baker a superiority in producing 
motor cars. 


The great Studebaker plants at 
Walkerville, Ontario, represent 
one of the most complete auto- 
mobile manufacturing establish- 
ments that any country knows. 


They are an important part of 
this world-famed institution 


the largest manufacturers of 


vehicles in the world—with assets 


FOUR-CYLINDER MODELS 
FOUR Roadster _.. . $1375 
FOUR Touring Car . . 13S 
FOUR Landau Roadster . 1635 
FOUR Every-Weather Car 1675 
All Prices F. O. B. Walkerville 


TUDEBAKER 


Walkerville, Ontario SIX Coupe 


> business 


of 460,000,000 and giant factor- 


les that cover over 147 acres of 


floor space. 

The production of the Canadian Stude- 
baker tactories ts confined to Studebaker 
cars sold in Canada and overseas 
countries 


And, built in Canada for Canadian 
roads, the Studebaker is a car you can 
depend upon for consistent, satisfactory 
service in any part of the Dominion. 


In every detail of construction the su- 
periority of the Series 18 Studebaker is 
evident—its masterful power, its lux- 
urious comfort, its beauty of lines— 
things you must see and experience to 
really appreciate. And when you have 
seen the Series 18 Studebaker FOUR 
or SEX— when you have put it to every 
test—you will appreciate the wonder- 
ful value this great Canadian institu- 
tion builds into its cars. 


SIX-CYLINDER MODELS 
SIX Roadster ‘ . $1685 


SIX Touring Car. 
SIX Landau Roadster 
SIX Every-Weather Car 
SIX Touring Sedan . 


SIX Limousine 


All Prices F. O. B Walkerville 


1685 
1900 
1995 
2245 
2310 
3430 
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altham Waich 


OU will admire the supreme beauty of the 


} 


two Waltham models here illustrated. They 


possess a gracefulness of line and a perfection 





of proportion that completely satisfy the artistic 
senses. And then, the delicately adjusted, yet 
sturdy mechanism within the case means abso- 


lute accuracy in time-keeping. 


, ~ - ' . ' 
The Waltham Ladies Convertible The Waltham Colonial Series, s 
»| } } he : Th ~ 
Bracelet Watch (with the patented Thin Model. Gold filled case, *' 
Jimnappearimg eye which enables it to 5 
, . 15 jewel movement. An excep- 
be worn elsewhere than on the wrist ). . . 
nally dso . at< > ‘ 
Waltham quality gold filled case tenely Seatien oem fer an 
> ° 
£ 15 jewel movement. Price, at your cecasions. Price, at your jeweler’s, 
jeweler's, £30.00 $30.00 ’ 


Write for the Bookle l~ 
Concerning aTimeplece™ 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY 
. MONTREAL ‘ 
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Ae — than in any 
17CI1C, thing else you are i 
judged by your corres 
s pondence. 


J* atidie : French 
Organdie 


i is a fine linen finished 





y paper that comes in tal 
Crte ( 
rd lets and note paper (with 
~ envelopes to match) as 








f well as in papeterie form ~~ 
iL, and carries with it a sug | 
‘ 
Cc gestion of the art of the 
French Renaissance. | 

Ask your station r for it ~~ 
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Telephones 


When vou 
phones of such high quality a 
ours there is no need to pu 
chase mported instruments 
Ours are fullv guaranteed and 
we are right here in Canada t 
make e guarantee and to 


inv parts promptly 


Factory Telephones 
We make high 


tems for both 
small and large 
factories, and for 
garages barns, 
ete. Our Presto- 
» Phone—the Cana- 
2a dian Automatic 

is the ideal priv 





Presto-Phone ; 
Desk Set to 100 telephones 


Rural Systems 


Our rural tele 
phones have. earn- 
ed a great repu 
tation for qual 
ity, durability and 
efficiency. They 
are conceded to 
be second to none, 
and _ especially 
suitable for Gana- 
dian conditions 

Our construc- 
tion materials are 
guaranteed first 
quality. 





Free Bulletins 


Our No. 6 Bulletin tells all about 
our rural telephones. 


Our No. 3 tells how to build 
rural lines. 


Our No. 5 describes the Presto- 
Phone. 

Our No. 7 describes our smaller 
private systems. 


Write for any or all of them. 


Canadian 
Independent 


| Telephone Company, Limited 


281 Adelaide Street West 
TORONTO 


grade private sys- | 





Made-in-Canada 


ate system for 15 | 





















































































This House 


Is only one out of many thousands 
of homes where the matter of cost 
was of no consequence, where the 
only consideration was healthful 
ness, comfort and effectiveness, in 
which the Kelsey Warm Air Gener- 
ator has triumphed over a}! other 
heating systems because the Kelsey 
principle is the correct one. 


In thousands of other homes where 


price has been a very serious con- 
sideration, the Kelsey has been 
selected for the simple and suf- 
ticient reason that in addition to its 
healthfulness and comfort the Ke'- 
sey is most economical in operation. 


THE KELSEY 
WARM AIR GENERATOR 








(This sectional view of the upper 
part of the Kelsey 
shows where the Patent 
tive Attachments operate 


Generator 
Posi- 
and, 
by adequate supply, 
overcome all 

heating difficulties. ) 


absolutely 


long-distance 


The Kelsey is a perfect heating 


y and ventilating system all in 
\ one. Not only does it give ample 
warmth to every room but it 


\ also provides 
tion It fres 
the house, 


circulation and maintains a nor- 


adequate ventila- 
hens all the air in 
keeps it in constant 


mal humidity; and it sends up 


no gas or dust. 


The Kelsey is no 
Over 35,000 


experiment. 


have been installed 
schools, churches 


those 


in the finest 
and 


h 


residences for who 


ave investigated. 
Learn more about “The 
Write for our 


Comforts in 


Kelsey.”” 
booklet, 


Winter 


“Summer 


Weather.’ ' 


The Canada Foundries and Forgings 
Limited 


Jas. Smart Mfg. Co. Becash 


Brockville, out. a 





‘tion orders. 





Winnipeg, Man. 7/ 
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Why 


HE situation 


Business 


as regards business in 

Canada eontains some rather re- 

markable elements. Almost any- 
thing might be expected to happen—and 
vet nothing is happening. Business is go- 
ing along as well, apparently, as ever. 
There are evidences of conservation, of a 
growing sense of caution, but the volume 
of business is not shrinking perceptibly 
and there is still an abundance of money 
in circulation. 

This is very reassuring and, to some ex- 
tent also, surprising. When it became 
apparent about six weeks ago that muni- 
tions orders were being cut off, farsighted 
business men began to fear that the tide 
of business would begin to recede. They 
were not seriously alarmed but they look- 
ed to the commencement of the period of 
readjustment that Canada must face in- 
evitably; and it was expected naturally 
enough that business would feel the ef- 
fects. But, as stated at the outset, the ef- 
fects so far have been practically neglig- 
ible. 

It was not feared that unemployment 
would result from the closing off of muni 
Normal industry has been 
running on a short-handed basis for two 
years, and there was plenty of room for 
the men thrown out of munition work. It 
seemed certain, however, that these men 
would have to go back to normal peace oc- 
cupations at considerably reduced wages 
and that this would reduce the public 
buying power 

On that point a certain manufacturer 
who has been into the munition business 
strongly, remarked to the writer: “I have 
eight hundred men working out there 
making shells and only five per cent. of 
them are skilled mechanics. I had to go 
out into the highways and byways to get 
them—and, you can believe me, they ar 
a motley lot. I have tailors, barbers, driv 
ers, bakers. They are earning anywhert 
from $4 to $8 a day, some even making 
more. When orders give out they’ll have 
to go back and get their old jobs at $2 
to $4 a day.” 

This manufacturer will soon have com 
pleted his last war order and then the 
men he thus secured and broke into shell 
making will be tumbled out on the mar 
ket. They will get jobs safely enough but 
certainly at the wages he indicated. When 
it is figured that there are, or were, any 
where from 100,000 to 200,000 people em 
ployed in munitions, this readjustment 
had it been general, would have been a 
serious matter indeed. 


Sai it has so happened that the shell 
industry is not snapping off as abrupt- 

ly nor as comple tely as seemed certain six 
weeks ago. Some new orders for 6 inch 
shells have been placed. On the smaller 
varieties there is a complete cessation of 
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Remains Good 


orders but for six inch there still seems to 
be a demand 
And on top of that an interesting feat 

ure is developing in the placing of war 
orders from the United States. Uncle 
Sam is finding that he cannot produce 
everything that he needs now that he has 
jumped into the fray and some of the bus- 
iness is coming across the line. This is 
the very largely with Canadian 
branches of American firms but some very 
substantial orders have been secured by 
strictly Canadian concerns. For instance, 
the Canadian textiles manufacturers have 
received war orders from Uncle Sam ag 
gregating $6,000,000 and with every evi 
dence of more to come. They got these 
orders because they can turn out the 
goods that are needed for the American 
army at a much lower figure than can the 
American knit goods manufacturer. One 
of the most substantial orders was for 
12,000.000 pairs of gloves which are to be 


case 


turned out at $3.50 per dozen whereas 
the best price quoted in the States was 
$6.00. This is a gratifying tribute to 
Canadian efficiency. If other manufac 


there will be a steady 
across the border that will 

part in keeping the flag of 
nailed to the mast of Canadian 


turers can do as well 
flow of orders 
play a 
prosperity 


industry. 


big 


HERE has undoubtedly been some ef 
fect already on the labor market but 
has been largely in the matter of wage 
readjustment. There is no unemployment 
as vet visible. In fact, if the figures that 
drift into the departments at Ottawa can 
be accepted as accurate—and they are 
very carefully compiled—there has been 
less unemployment recently than since the 


war started. There is always, of course, 
some unemployme nt—men too lazy to 
work, good-for-nothing husbands and 


The number 
and the rea 
This official keeps charts 
showing the percentage of unemployment 
and it has been rather significant that, as 
the iption Bill gradually wound its 
way through the House, the number of 
men content to demand a ng ee) from the 


sons, professional deadbeats. 
has been shrinking of late 
son is obvious. 


Conse? 


world instead of earning it, became fewer 
There was a very keen pes shown to 
become producers. The number of nor 


workers in Canada at 
small 

Unquestionably 
been upset 


are concerned 


present 1s very 
indeed 

the labor market has 
, however, in as far 
The closing of 
factories has pic n 


as women 
munition 
thousands out of em 


ployment and yruptly ended the day of 
big wages for fe minine labor. This in- 
stance is typical of oe is happening all 
over the country 

There is a very capable young lady who 


manages the branch store in a Canadian 
city of one of the large American manu- 
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facturers of candy. She employs about 
twenty girls as saleswomen and in the 


ice-cream parlor that she runs as an ad 


Junct. During the brisk days of the muni 


tion industry when almost any girl could 
step into overalls and a big pay envelope, 
the help in this store averaged about $18 
week. And it was not capable help at 
that. The manager found it necessary to 
get girls just whenever and wherever she 
could and the percentage for pertness and 
carelessness was higher than that for 
t fFic tency 
“To-day I have a new staff,’ she told 
the writer. “The girls, who worked in 
the factories are looking for other employ- 
ment and I have picked the best that of 
fered and replaced my former very in- 
competent lot. And think of this, I am 
now paying these more capable girls, on 
an average of $8 a week. Many of them 
formerly got as high as $30 in munition 
plants.” 

In other words, wages are coming back 
to normal in regard to girls, at least. It 
does not follow that the same tendency 
will be found in all branches of labor. But 
it is worth noting. 


HE country is, however, very pros- 
perous. It is the succulent prosperity 

we have been enjoying that enables us to 
sustain a body blow like the cutting off of 
shell orders without going down. There 
is so much money in the country that 
manufacturers know there will continue 
to be an active market for their goods; 
and so they go ahead and pick up the 
men as they drop out of munition work 
and give them employment. We appar- 
ently are passing the first stages of read- 
justment without a check, borne along on 
the wave of our abounding prosperity. 

Consider the August statement of the 
Canadian banks. Deposits increased dur- 
ing the month by $23,000,000, making the 
total savings $950,000,000 or $300,000,- 
000 more than when the war started! We 
have a great safety valve there. The 
engine of business cannot run down the 
grade to depression with that safety 
valve 

And on top of that is the fact that we 
are going to realize more for our crops 
this year than ever before. The revenue 
will be greater even than in 1915 when 
Nature gave us so remarkable a yield. 
The total crops will not be as great as in 
1915 but prices are so much higher that 
there will be a substantial margin in 
favor of 1917. 
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CARE WELL FOR THE RECORDS 
WITH a healthy, expanding The “Unit Plan” construction 
business, bulkier. grow the of “Office Specialty” Filing 
records These records are Devices enables you to add to 
vitally important. They, form your equipment just as your 
the foundation on which the business grows and your records 
business is built — and grows increase. So your investment 
0 many cases they are the is kept at a minimum all the 
ee ; time, with maximum service 
Treatment, then, paralleling operating to your benefit. 
the vital purpose they serve, We | ‘ ‘ | wae . 
should be given to them _ We have a catalog that out- 
: lines pointedly how ‘Office 
Whether your business be i z ge eh : 
ls a 1s Specialty” Filing Systems can 
arge or sma your records Jugd ty 
cies [ aos help you to simplify your 
| many or few there’s an iO . “Pal Mo 
“Office Specialty’’ System of eS See .* B 
fl; Aer gag me iw: gong a postal in the mail to-day an 
ling that 1s Dullt just for you Office Snecialty wall ts tes cond alone & 
j to conform exactly with your = Standard Filing Section — : — les —— 
; requirements Wood or Steel copy. 
| .Q)FFICESPECIALTYMFG.@ | 
| e © | 
a) \. LIMITED 
| 
Largest Makers of Filing Devices and Office Systems in the British Empsre 


Home Office and Factories: NEWMARKET, CAN. 
9 Filing Equipment Stores 


| Toronto, Montreal, ( )ttawa, Halifax, Hamilton, Winnipeg, Regina, F dmonton, Vancouver 
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Built for All-around Office Work 


Sure Shot is one of the “‘Acme’"’ Family 
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Write to-day, stating your requirements An 
““Acme"™ Machine will save time and money for 
you. 
Ernest J. Scott & Co. - - Montreal, Canada 
Acme Stapling Machine Co., Limited, Camden, NJ 
Progress Typewriter Supply Company, Limited 
London, Eng. 
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A Real Analys 


of Canadian Stocks #} 





- : 
@ Showing average work- 


ng capital and the other 


essential data indicating 
the true strength or weak- 
ness of the leading Cana- 
dian preferred and Com- 


mon stocks, 


g All arranged in skeleton 
form for easy comparison 
This compilation will be 
invaluabletoevery investor 
and trader who wishes to 
be guided by facts rather 
than by opinion. 


@ Mailed free on applica- 
tion. 


GREENSHIELDS & CO. 


Members Montreal Stock Exchange 
Dealers in Cenadia « Bond Issues 


17 St. John Street, Montreal 
Central Chambers, Ottawa 
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PROTECTION 





The increasing frequency of Fires makes 

necessary for your peace of mind as wel] as 
for your business security that you provide ( 
tection for your accounts and al] important 


papers 


you can 
in Canada 
you have 
Canadian Fires 
for the last forty years to prove that they are 
absolutely Fireproof, 





We have a complete catalogue 
entitled 


and book 
“Profitable Experience,’’ that 
of tt 








tells the stories severe fires 
and the merit of our vaults nad 
vault doors f yor interested, 


oldie & M°Culloch 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office and Works:—Galt, Ont., Can. 


Toronto Office 
1101-2 Traders Bank Bldg. 


Western Branch Office 
248 McDermott Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 
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he Investment Situation 


This is ti dea of » t MACLEAN'S MAGAZINE desires to present: That 
men and women should save carefully, putt y the mee u the bank; should carr; 
ndowment and lif sur a: 6 id make a will, naming some good trust compa 
as execute When these > } et i, ti ncome shoul 
1? sted good Ge ‘ ( mu? 7 ti } } added go 
real estate mortgages, but the average man or woma ho is not wv ose touch wit 
values would be unwise te put money ito mortgages t the present trume, exrcez 
Jirecti th inveasatme fain som of the g ? nar Men an 

wnartrectly Arougnr ini ? I some } 

women, and particularly ye mer } average, who are 
not deper fent wpor su on from thet willing to tak 
isks to secure larger re on their me 4‘, m / us t and mau 
trial companies. MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE does not care to advise readers on any pa 
ticular securitir s, but wit! the aid of the editor of “The Financial Post” will glad! / 
give regular subscribers 0} ions on new flotations The Edito 


HE whole question of investments 

has simmered down at the present 

moment to one consideration—the 
forthcoming war loan. The attention of 
buyers and sellers alike has been so ex- 
clusively focused on the loan that other 
considerations have for the time being re- 
ceded into the background. Little bus- 
iness is being done in other securities; 
the investor is conserving his resources 
for the loan and the security houses are 
not exerting themselves to sell. 

This is logical and proper from every 
standpoint. It is necessary, very neces- 
sary indeed, that the loan should be a 
complete success. Canada’s war expendi- 
tures have been heavy and are going to 
be heavier, and the government needs the 
money. The providing of the sinews of 
war in the shape of what Lloyd George so 
aptly termed “silver bullets” is the most 
important task devolving on the man who 
has remained at home. It is a patriotic 
duty; it is more than that, a matter of 
sheer racial necessity. If the Empire is 
to continue to exist, we must win this 
war, conclusively, decisively, banishing for 
all time the possibility of such another 

And to win the war, money 
needed in ever increasing quantities. 

But it is not a matter of mere duty. The 
loan is really the best investment that is 
at the disposal of the investor. It has an 
iron-riveted, rock-bottom security. The 
whole of the Dominion of Canada is be- 
hind it. There is absolutely no chance of 
loss, no shade of speculation about it. In 
addition it offers a very attractive yield. 
The interest obtainable from the forth- 
coming loan will compare favorably with 
that offered on any gilt-edged bond in- 
vestment. When to this is added the very 
important fact that the loan is exempt 
from federal taxation, it becomes the 
most attractive investment on the mar- 
ket. 

The matter of federal tax exemption is 
It is obvious 
to all who are at all familiar with the 
situation that Canada will have an in- 


is 


| come tax of a fairly substantial character 


after the war. In no other way will it be 
possible for us to meet our obligations in- 
curred through the war. It will probably 
affect everyone, certainly indirectly if not 
directly, and even the man on a low sal- 
ary must count upon paying his tithe to 
the war debts of the Dominion. The man 
with investments will be affected the most, 
in exact proportion to the extent of his in- 
vestments. The opportunity, therefore, to 
safely place away money that will be en- 
tirely exempt from federal taxauon is 
really a most exceptional one. This fac- 





tor puts the war loan, as a revenue pri 
ducer, ahead of the field. It is, from a 
sound business standpoint, the best buy or 
the market. 

Necessarily people are abstaining fro 
other forms of investment and holding 
their available funds for investment ir 
the loan when it comes next month. This 
has made the investment market unusual! 
ly quiet and, as a natural result, there has 
been a very firm tendency in the matter 
of yields. It is safe to assert that this 
firmness will continue for some time, as 
long as the war lasts and, probably, for a 
period beyond. Certainly, however, the 
investor will be able to buy bonds and 
other securities for some time following 
the war loan at very faxorable terms. The 
loan will absorb a large share of the avail- 
able funds of the investing public and 
this will create conditions where favor 
able opportunities open for the man or 
woman with money to invest. 

The situation is such that patriotism 
becomes its own reward. It is the truest 
kind of patriotic endeavor at the present 
juncture to save. Thrift and conservation 
are two great needs, the two dominant 
duties that fall upon the stay-at-home 
We must save, save, save. By rigid and 
uncompromising thrift we will have 
money to put into war loans; money to 
help win the war. If, after doing our 
share in the matter of the loan, we have 
something left over for other investments 
then we get che advantage of the highly 
favorable condiswrs existing. Those who 
Save every cent thit they can have :n- 
vestment opportun'ties such is nave neve 
been seen before and, perhaps, never will 
again. 

Coming back to the question of the war 
loan again, there is this very impertant 
consideration to be borne in mind. Great 
Britain will buy where she borrows. If 
we turn over our savings for war pur 
poses, Britain will buy here a larger share 
of the supplies that she must seek in out 
side markets. Canadian business men 
have been inclined to look askance at the 
large orders that Britain has placed in 
the United States. As a matter of fact. 
it is the only fair and logical thing to do 
The Americans are loaning huge sums to 
Great Britain and the latter has to reci 
procate. It is a matter of business. The 
favors cannot be one-sided. Thus if Can 
ada can increase the facilities for offering 
credit to the Mother Country, the amount 
of business coming to us, will be increas 
ed accordingly. Investing money in war 
loans is, accordingly, the surest way of 
keeping business moving all actively 
Canada. 
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Pay Your Bills 
By A. B. Kerr 


USINESS men in Canada are wor- 

ried by the indifference and apathy 

of some manufacturers in paying 
their overdue accounts. There appears 
to be an utter lack of responsibility on the 
part of many manufacturers regarding 
this matter. They will not pay an over 
due account until forced to do so. No at 
tention is paid to repeated requests for 
payment. Our motto “Business as Usual” 
is a high-sounding slogan, but when the 
oft-repeated query, “How is business,” 
invariably brings the reply, “Business is 
good, but collections are poor,” it is time 
to consider the obligations imposed on 
our manufacturers and find a remedy for 
@ practice which is fast becoming intoler 
able and is steadily growing worse, and 
if continued threatens to destroy the 
fabric of our Canadian “pay as you go” 
system of doing business. 

One manufacturer catering to the gro- 
cery trade throughout Canada sums it up 
in these words: “We can sell more goods 
than we manufacture, but we cannot get 
the money. Our customers are good for 
the amount of the goods we sell them, 
but unless the salesman gets payment 
when he sells the goods there is no telling 
when we will get our money. We have to 
go to the bank and arrange accommoda- 
tion to carry these overdue accounts and 
this cripples our business. We are bor- 
rowing money to carry these accounts 
which should be used in buying goods and 
paying our own bills.” Another large 
firm handling a commodity “from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific” stated that they 
always had fifteen or twenty thousand 
dollars worth of overdue accounts on their 
books while they had to go to the bank to 
get money for operating expenses. All of 
which proves that a pernicious practice 
is gradually creeping into business, which 
if continued will completely ruin the small 
manufacturer. 

Looking after overdue accounts in a 
well co-ordinated business is no longer a 
side issue, but a most important part of 
the business. In many well managed 
offices this is the work of a separate d>- 
partment, of all branches of the business 
it is the most annoying. It is full of 
detail. Form letters, drafts, and state- 
ments must be prepared, and mailed. 
Some firms do not pay any attention to 
these requests and these firms must be 
called on personally. Payment must be 
requested tactfully in order that the cus- 
tomer will not be offended, in fact more 
work is done and more expense incurred 
in the collection of the account than in 
the securing of the business. The “high 
cost of selling” will often be found to be 
the “high cost of collecting”—the money 
wasted in getting the account after the 
sale is made, whether it be merchandise or 
advertising. 

The salesman’s business is to sell, the 
accountant’s business is to see that the ac- 
‘count is paid. A salesman’s salary de- 
pends on his ability to produce, while the 
accountant’s job depends on his ability to 
collect the account. Competition is so 
keen that a salesman scarcely ever thinks 
about when the account will be paid. If 
the firm has a good rating or appears to 
be prosperous he goes right after the 
business and secures the order; when and 
how payment will be made never enters 
his head. He takes it for granted and 
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War Loan Bond 
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Bookkeeping 
Machine or 


6é 99 Loose Leaf Binder is a triumph of efficiency 
e A A A O for either Pen or Machine Bookkeeping. It 
is 


designed to give both speed and accuracy 
A growing business demands modern ideas and labor-saving methods Economy in bookkeeping 





means reduction in overhead expense, earlier balances, and quicker returns Office managers 
and accountants should investigate machine bookkeeping, but the ‘“‘Kalamazoo"™ system can be 
used for handwork with equal success 


Let us send you our booklet We can help you with your bookkeeping problems 
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No Test Too Severe 
CONCRETE 


Drive a heavy motor truck or a speedy pleasure car 
over an ordinary road; note how it tears the surface 
of such a road. So, too, will slow-moving traffic 
tear the loose-bound surface of an ordinary highway. 
The only kind of road surface that will NOT be torn 
by either fast or slow vehicles is that of 


Permanent Highways 
of Concrete 


That is why it is so vital that Canada’s roads of the 
future shall all be of this modern type. 
© 
Concrete advantages are briefly summed up as follows: 
No mud, ruts, holes or dust.—Easy to haul on safest to 
ride on. Durable, economical, always ready for use. 


© 
CANADA CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED 
25 HERALD BUILDING, MONTREAL 


















leaves it to the bookkeeping depart: lent 
Ninety-five per cent. of the sales of many 
manufacturers come through the salesmen 
on the roads, but at the same time the 
profits on the business are derived through 
a rapid turn-over and it is up to the 
countant to see that these sales are turned 
into cash. 

Doing business with firms who are lax 
in paying their accounts costs nearly 
twice as much as doing business with firms 
who pay their accounts promptly. Some 
manufacturers seem to take an unquali 
fied delight in putting off the payment of 
their accounts. This may be due to the 
inefficiency of their bookkeeping depart 
ment, or in accord with their regula: 
policy, at all events constant appeals for 
payment are ignored. It is hard for the 
bookkeeping department to handle these 
accounts. Letters requesting payment 
must be carefully worded in order that 
they will not offend the customer. If 
they are sent out without the approval of 
the manager nine times out of ten the: 
will contain something which the cus 
tomer considers displeasing, or prefers 
to consider impertinent or insulting. It is 
impossible to estimate how much a poorly 
constructed letter requesting payment of 
an overdue account has cost a firm by re 
pelling good business. 

A salesman is sent on the road at con 
siderable expense to do business. He se 
cures business. The profit on his busi 
ness may be more or less than the sales 
man’s expenses. The most important 
factor in the trarsaction is the coNection 
of the account and this is where the un 
certainty lies. If the account runs for 
three or four months, it simply means that 
you are gambling your merchandise and 
salesman’s time with your ability to col 
lect the account. 

Much of the trouble is caused by a lack 
of understanding and the failure of 
educating manufacturers up to their re 
sponsibility in paying accounts. You 
have often heard this statement: “Oh, 
that account can stand over till next 
month. That firm has lots of money,” or, 
“Let that stand. We will look after it at 
the end of the month.” This method of 
doing business arises through failure of 
the manufacturer to realize the measure 
of his responsibility in insisting on the 
payment of these overdue accounts He 
borrows money from the bank to purchase 
more goods, but the idea of borrowing 
money to meet his overdue accounts never 
occurs to him. This method of doing busi 
ness arises from a real misunderstanding 
of his duty. By pursuing this course the 
creditor must seek accommodation from 
the bank to offset the overdue account 
This conception of conducting business is 
hopelessly wrong and has driven many 
young promising businesses with limited 
capital to the assignee. 

The chief aim in all transactions should 
be a desire to keep the wheels of industry 
turning. Any practice which retards pro 
gress, particularly in war time, is a 
menace. A manufacturer who permits 
his accounts to remain long overdue 
not only shirking his responsibility, but 
is failing to live up to his obligations as 
a business man. 

Millions of dollars worth of goods aré 
being sold all the time. It represent 
value—money. A _ small percentage 
possible profit. If the firms who securé 
these goods do not realize their respor 
sibility in paying for them promptly, los 
will result. If this outstanding wealt! 
represented by goods does not come back, 
say, for six months or a year, the profit 
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are either lost or eaten up in collection 
expenses and interest. It is impossible to 
get a statement from the customer ev ery 
time a sale’ is made, and it is even doubt- 
ful whether the salesman armed with this 
statement would be able to facilitate the 
collection of the account. It might pro- 
vide some information to the bookkeeping 
department which they could use as a 
lever in getting payment. But as stated 
previously, in the majority of cases the 
firm is good for the account, but wantonly 
delays in making payment, many firms 
with the best financial statements are the 
worst offenders. 


In many cases a notification to the book- 

keeping department to the effect that all 

accounts must be paid promptly, and that 

overdue accounts must be paid at once is 

—_— all that is necessary In other 

where the money is not immediately avail- 
f 
t 
‘ 


cases 


able arrangements could be made with the 
bank for the payment of all overdue ac 
counts. If money must be owed, owe the 
bank. The discipline of the bank will help 
the business. The efficiency of the method 
will impress the banker. Your credit will 
be “good” instead of “fair,” and you will 
enable your creditor to meet his accounts 
promptly. Do your share to keep the 
wheels of industry running smoothly 


Will Big Fortunes 
Vanish Pr 
American Millionaire Thinks They Will 


be a Thing of the Past After 
the War. 


W ILL big fortunes be a thing of the past 
fter t war? The f 


ie ar possessol of one of 


biggest of fortunes, William Guggenheim 


thinks s« This opinion is expressed in the 


article on “The War Beautiful,” 
McClure’s. Mr. Moffett 


course of an 


by Cleveland Moffett in 


changed attitude on the 
very rich Americans and a 
part to be fair in considering 
rights and wrongs connected with the 
great wealth, 1 may refer to a 
have had recently with a multimillion 
tire member of our great mine-own 
] refer to William Guggenheim. 
Il believe,” he “that the end of th 
war will mark the end of huge fortunes. Af- 
ter Mr. Rockefeller it is likely that the 
will never again see an 
thousand million 
person = 

“And yet the war has increased many old 
es and created many ones,” I re 
marked “a the interests 


A ndicating a 
certain 


desire on their 


I t of 
pat A 


posses- 





s10n of 





talk 
T 
lat | 
one of 


ng tamilies 


said, 


world 
accumulation oO! a 
P 


dollars in the hands of one 


tortu 





lew 
suppose copper 
nodded “The copper inter- 
thirty or forty new million 
ionaires; I admit that.” 
Wall Street interests? The 
The food speculators ?” 
that is quite true, but they may 
accumulations. It is easy for 
take away what war given-—and 
much more.” 

“You mean by a 

“Precise ly 
to the 


sll at & ves,”” he 
made 
} iires, war-mill 

“And the 
tion maker 

“OT course, 
not Keep the 


war to 


ests lave 


muni- 


has 

progressive income tax?” 

War is making us accustomed 

protit-control. More and more 
neople are asking, ‘W hy should anubody get 

} more than a certain reasonable profit out of 
any enterprise?’ As a matter of fact, why 
should they?” 


. , 
idea OF 


This was a most surprising doctrine for a 

} multimillionaire to be preaching 
“How about incentive to action?” I asked. 
“What motive will rich men have to organ- 


ze and carry on great industries and business 





' activities if you take away their dreams of 
i wealth ?” 
“That is a good point, an excellent point,” 
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Making Buying Safe 
and Easy 


HOW ADVERTISING SAVES AND 





PROTECTS THE 


BUYING 


PUBLIC 





the average person ever 
to think what a safe and 
easy thing buying has become 
in our day ?—What a contrast to the 
way it used to be within the memory 
of most of us? 
This applies to all buying—of ne 
cessities, of luxuries, of everything 


OES 
D stop 


JOHN SULLIVAN SPEAKS 


Mr. John Sullivan, Secretary of the 
Association of National Advertisers, 
in a recent interview, said some things 
on this subject which should interest 
every buyer in the world. For his 
words apply to the purchase of any- 
thing, from a 5 cent cake of soap up 


to the most expensive advertised 
article 

“To-day,” said Mr. Sullivan, “the 
housewife sends her little child to 


make purchases at the corner grocery. 
She sends her with perfect confidence 
that, even though a child, she cannot 
err therein. All that the child needs 
is explicit instructions to buy THIS 
or THAT. In the case of all staple 
produce the price is known, the 
quality is known, and the NAME is 
known. There is practically nothing 
about the goods that is unknown. And 
to be sure of getting exactly what you 
want, it is only necessary to name the 
goods 

“It is the same in 
nearly every kind 


other stores of 


WHEN BUYING WAS A HAZARD 
“What a contrast to the days of ou 
fathers, when practically all buying 


was a hazard—impossible for the child 
and risky even for the parents! 

“In those so-called ‘good old days,’ 
soap Was just soap, prunes were just 
prunes, coffee was coffee—and so on 
through the long list of things that 
are used in every home 

“In no case was there any guarantee 
of quality—-or any sure way to identi- 
fy goods that might have proved sat- 


isfactory so that the same goods 
could be bought again. The whole 
buying game was just a game—a 


game and a gamble; with all the odds 

against the buyer. 

THE COMING OF 
MARK, 


“Then gradually, step by step, 
came the great change. The TRADE- 


THE TRADE- 


MARK began to appear—a positive 
means of identifying goods. And with 
the trade-mark came ADVERTISING 
on a national scale—the best, the sur- 
est, the cheapest, the only efficient 
way of making the merits of these 
goods known to buyers everywhere. 


“Trade-marked merchandise was 
soon found to be good merchandise 
worthy of every buyer’s confidence. 


“In fact trade-marked articles have 
got to be good. The trade-mark 
dentifies them, advertising proclaims 
them, and use by thousands and mil- 
lions make their qualities positively 
known. Only first-class merchandise 
can dare to court such a test. A well- 
known trade-mark is an asset of price- 
value for a good article, but it 
would be sure death for a poor one, 


less 


for in that case it would be not a 
guarantee but a WARNING to the 
buyer. It would help him to identify 


the bad 
the one 


“The greatest achievement of mod 
ern advertising is that for the first 
time in the history of the world’s mer- 
chandising it protects the buyer; it 
makes buying both easy and safe. The 
value of every trade-mark depends on 
the good will of the buyer, therefore 
this trade-mark, which positively 
identifies the goods, for better or for 
worse, is the buyer’s sure and certain 
ruarantee.” 


as well as the good; to avoid 
and choose the other. 


FOR THOSE WHO TRAVEL 


Mr. Sullivan 
rone on to say 


could very well have 
something about the 
way advertising has simplified buying 


for those who travel, or those who 
shop elsewhere than at their own 
regular stores. Advertising has dis- 


tributed the merchandise of general 


demand so thoroughly that wherever 


one goes, he may obtain the articles 
he is familiar with at home, at the 
same price. So there is once more 


protection and ease in buying. 


THE FUNCTION OF ADVERTISING 
The 


whole function of modern ad- 


vertising is to acquaint the public, for 


its protection and convenience, with 
standardized, identified goods, sold at 
a fair price, and at a price which is 
practically universal the whole coun- 
try over. The economics of advertis 
ing is a big and fascinating subject 























































































Have You 
Already 


Appointed 
a Personal 


Executor >? 


If so, have vou faced the 
following possibilities? 


1. That he mav be unwill- 
ing to act, 


2. That he may die before 
your estate is fully ad- 
ministered, 


3. That he may be ill or 
away when your estate 
needs him most 


$1. That his training may 
not qualify him to deal 
with the kind of prop- 
erty of which your 
estate is made up. 


financial re- 
may not he 


5. That his 
sources 


sufficient to make him 
responsible fer the 
amount of property 


which is given him to 
manage 


f any of these possibilities 

suggests to you that it is 
advisable to protect your 
estate by safeguards addi- 
tional to those which you 
have already supplied, our 
officers are happy to be 
consulted, 


Write for booklet “What does 
a Trust Company Charge for 
Administering an Estate?” 


National Trust 
Company, Ltd. 


Capital Paid-up, $1,500,000 
$1,400,000 


Reserve - 


18-22 King St. E., TORONTO 
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Safeguarding Your Heirs 


Mention MacLcan’s Magazine 


An Article on the \ 


‘alue of the Trust 


Company 


By Sir Mortimer Clark 


Epitor’s NoTeE.—This material was sup- 
plied at the request of MACLEAN’S MAGA- 
ZINE a few weeks before the death of Sir 
Mortimer Clark. It was a subject on 
which he had strong convictions and it is 
indeed fortunate that his views are thus 
preserved. 


OR over forty years I have acted as 

a private trustee, handling an ex- 

tensive number of estates, many of 
which are very iarge. In addition I was 
active in the formation of the first trust 
company in Canada, and have been closely 
concerned with its direction ever since. 
Consequently I am in a position to speak 
with a certain degree of authority on both 
sides of the question of the proper admin- 
istration of trust funds. Without hesi- 
tation I declare my firm conviction that 
all trust funds should be administered 
by properly incorporated trust com- 
panies. This is the only method that as- 
sures absolute safety. 

Any individual! is liable to make mis- 
takes and this rule applies to private 
trustees. There are so many cases on 
record where estates have been frittered 
away through the carelessness, the in- 
competence or even the dishonesty of 
trustees or have been swallowed up in the 
ill-advised investments that have been 
made by trustees that I am convinced the 
system of entrusting estates to individu- 
als is wrong in principle and dangerous 
in practice. It is not so much the chances 
of dishonest handling of funds that I 
fear, although there is probably plenty 
of evidence to be found on that score. 
It is rather the carelessness and incompe- 
tence that so often are found in the trans- 
actions of the private trustee. Unwise in- 
vestments are made through the poor 
judgment of the trustee or as a result of 
lack of thoroughness in the matter of in- 
vestigation. Men selected for trustee 
ships are generally engaged in business 
for themselves and cannot give as much 
thought and time as are absolutely essen- 
tial in placing trust funds to the best 
advantage. Frequently they are men 
who are not well versed in the principles 
of investment and who as a result make 
mistakes that prove very costly. 

On the other hand the trust company 
is an organization of experts. All invest- 
ments are made by men whose business 
it is to invest money and who know 
bonds and mortgages and the principles 
of investment generally from every angle. 
In addition to that no investments are 
made by a single official. Each transac- 
tion must come before the board of direc- 
tors for ratification and thus pass the 
survey of many keen and experienced 
minds. As a further safety measure 
the trust company must lay its books 
before the court each year and thus ren- 
der an account of its stewardship 

There has been a steady increase of 
confidence in the trust company method 
in Canada. I remember well how skepti- 
cal people were when the question of the 





first Trust Company was mooted in To 
ronto. It was an uphill fight to get peopl 
interested and the necessary amount of 
capital pledged. I know this because I 
took an active part in the work of organ 
zation and, as a matter of fact, I prepared 
the charter under which the company was 
finally incorporated. Let me say in thi: 
connection that the charter was prepared 
with a view to rigidly. restricting the 
operations of the company to the most 
conservative forms of investment. The 
charter has been retained with but few 
changes and the principles established 
therein have been adhered to most con 
scientiously. 

The difficulties met with in launching 
the first trust company extended even to 
the matter of incorporation. We found 
it hard to get our charter through the 
Ontario legislature. It was a new idea 
for Canada, and the members were in 
clined to regard it with doubt. It was, 1 
believe, largely through my personal in 
fluence with the premier, John Sandfield 
Macdonald, that the charter was finally 
obtained. 


YINCE that time, of course, the scope 
J of trust company operations in the 
country has grown and developed. We 
have quite a number of companies now. I 
am so convinced of the soundness of the 
principle underlying the trust company 
that I anticipate a still more marked de- 
velopment as time goes on. It is the 
safe, the reasonable, the logical way to 
place estates and trust funds. I believe 
that every man, in making his will should 
provide for the placing of his estate with 
an established trust company for the safe- 
guarding of those whose living will de 
pend upon the proper handling of the 
property left. This applies to estates of 
all sizes, even to the smallest. There is 
really the most need for the safeguard 
ing of the few thousands that the average 
man leaves because it is all that stands 
between the widow and poverty. It must 
be borne in mind also in connection with 
the small estate that it will probably all 
be placed in one investment. If an inex 
perienced executor or an indifferent trus 
tee has the placing of that all-important 
legacy, there is the danger of a mistake 
being made-—and the sole barrier between 
the dependent family and poverty is 
swept away. Placed with a trust com 
pany that amount would be conservative 
ly and sanely handled and the revenue 
each year would be absolutely assured 

Perhaps one of the strongest arguments 
in favor of the trust company is the fact 
that to-day all money paid into court 
is placed with trust companies. The 
amount of money that comes into cotrt 
pending decisions or the settlement of 
estates and in trust for minors is ver) 
considerable. The total is gradually 
creasing and much of it must be in court 
for long terms. The problem of invest 
ing this money has been solved by placing 
it with trust companies. I am pleased 
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WHETHER AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, Sateen coe 
TRUSTEE OR AS YOUR REAL ESTATE AGENT, 
i | \ personal Executor is sometimes chosen because of the belief tha 
Because--- he will have tmore active }» rPson i Interest in the affairs intrusted 
. ee to him. It is our aim to take this direct personal interest in every 
de unlike an individual, it matter intrusted to us. Our desire is to achieve the best possible 
result= in every estate 
(1) Has complete responsibil- 
ity, guaranteed by Govern- We invite vou to consult us 
ment deposits. , 
' ae we ; | | Is. Johnston, K.¢ President Hon. W \. Charlton; W. J. 
| vokatanineihiesaimaaia Crag Col. Noel Marshall, Vice-Presidents. Directors——W. K. 
i | (3) Never dies. Gaeorge. W. R. Hobbs. J. B. Tudhope, D. B. Hanna. R. Wade. A. 
j McPherson, J. Kohler. J. J. Gibson. Managing-Director 
} (4) Never becomes incapa- 
{ citated through illness. 7 
Hy 
i esiaiielaneicatiai Chartered Trust and Executor Co. 
(6) Costs no more, and possi- Fé ° 
bly costs less. 6 | Y onge St., Toronto 
om 
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St th These four essentials are conspicuous ‘n°Tihe Trusts and 
reng Guarantee Company, Limited - 
° ° 1) STRENGTH of resources and management which commands 
rganization anes 

2) A complete, efficient and vigorous ORGANIZATION which as- 

. sures the ability to serve clients well 
ervice 3) That Spirit of SERVICE which seeks to give clients the most 

rather than the fewest facilities; and 
Permanence 4) PERMANENCE which assures a continuity of service irrespec- 

tive of the life of any individual. 
we 
= You can avail yourself of this united strength, organization, service and per- 
manence by appointing this Company as Executor, Trustee, or in any other 
fiduciary office. 
re Ee 
Telephone 
answer any 
Write or call at COMPANY LIMITED 
inquiries 
120 Bay Street BRANTFORD TORONTO CALGARY 
JAMES J. WARREN E. B. STOCKDALE 
RESIDENT GENERAL MANAUER 
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Over Two Hundred Thousand 
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skin 


There once was a girl whose sallow, blemished skin spoiled all her pleasure, until one day she learned 
how she could give her skin the fresh smoothness, the radiant complexion she had always longed for. 
The secret she learned is one you, too, can learn 


HAT is the matter with your skin? Are there little rough 
places in it that make it look scalv when you powder? Is it 
sallow, colorless, coarse-textured or oily? Is it marred by 
blackheads and blemishes, or conspicuous nose pores? 
Whatever it is that is keeping your skin from being beautiful, 
can be changed. 
The skin of your. face, like the rest of your body, is continually 
changing As the old skin dies, mew forms. By proper treatment 


To correct an oily skin and make it a 
shiny nose Sty, emparrasseng 


First, wash in your usuai way 
with Woodbury's Facial Soap 
and warm water, Wipe off the 
surplus moisture, but 
skin slightly damp. 


before 
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water, 





possible. 
few minutes with a piece of ice 


Ifyour trouble is an oily skin 
and shiny nose, make this 


treatment a daily habit This treatment will make 
your skin fresher and clearer 
the first time you use it. Make 


d before long you wil! gain complete 
shiny skin 
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elief from the embarrassment of an oily 
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A hot cloths to the face until the skin is reddened enough for a week of 
Po pe acca h wash cloth work up a heavy lather of Blackheads come from improper cleansing any Woodt treatment 
Then.with a rough wash clo sig ae . This treatment will keep your skin free Write todays Addres 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap and rub it into the pores the from this annoying trouble The Andrew Jergens 
oughly — always with an upward and outward motion Co, Ltd., ?511 Sher- 
Rinse with clear, hot water, then with cold—the colder with a dash of cold wate Then dip the tips ) brooke St... Perth, 
the better. Dry the skin carefully fingers In warm water rub them on the cake o Oatario, 
Woodbury ey sd with aheavy soap 
Do not expect to get the desired results by using cream eact vith a thick * 
this treatment for a time and then neglecting it. But mM this anc : fifteen t t 
i ac t 
For sale by Canadian druggists from coast to coast. fe 
1 25¢ cake 15 sufficaent for a month or stx weeks use 
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you can make this new skin 
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as fine, 
Woodbury'’s Facial Soap is the result of years of study and experi 
ence by a skin specialist. For thirty years John H. Woodbury made 
a constant study of the skin. He treated thousands of obstinate ski: 
troubles; made countless skin tests, until he evolved the formula fo: 
Woodbury's Facial Soap. Find the treatment just suitea 
to your skin, and begin tonight to get the benefit of it for yourskin 
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Keep The Wolf From Canada’s Door 


Only a New Governnient System Can Solve 
Our Financial Problems 


EHIND everything connected with 
the war, behind the clash of battle, 

, the recruiting of armies, the moil 
ing of munition mills, there is a serious 
menace arising to which the average man 
gives never a thought. It is time that 
Canadians gave some consideration to this 
menace—our National Debt. 

If the war lasts until the end of 1918 
and it would be optimism of a fool-hardy 
order to suppose that peace will come 
sooner-—Canada will have a war debt in 
the neighborhood of $1,400,000,000. This 
is entirely apart from our regular na- 
tional funded indebtedness. Then it must 
be considered that each province has a 
debt of its own and, again, each munici- 
pality. It must further be considered that 
the Government has taken over the Cana- 
dian Northern Railway, and that other 
expensive government ownership pro- 
posals are under consideration. Experts 
say that the indebtedness of the country is 
likely to be increased by these ventures 
to the tune of $500,000,000, and, judging 
from the terrible results achieved with the 
Interecolonial, annual deficits of a stag- 
gering size may be expected. 

When it is remembered that the City 
of Toronto has lost over $400,000 on a 
municipal car line just a few miles long 
and an average of $66,800 a year on a 
municipal abattoir, the possibilities of loss 
in large public ownership ventures can be 
shrewdly estimated. 

Altogether, it is no exaggeration to as- 
sume that the total debt the people of 
Canada must carry will be in the neigh- 
borhood of $5,000,000,000,* at very lowest 
estimate. 

Supposing that interest on this debt 
must be paid at the rate 
of 51%4%—and it is quite 
possible that it will aver- 
age a little higher—then 
it means an annual out- 
lay of two hundred and 
seventy-five million dol- 
lars to meet interest 
charges. 

*The term billion in the 
United States is used to de- 
signate a thousand million 
In Great Britain it designates 
a million millions 










By John Bayne Maclean 


Then there is the matter of war pen- 
sions. It must be reckoned that, for the 
next fifty years and more, the Dominion 
f Canada is going to pay out large sums 
to the families of soldiers who died in the 
struggle and to soldiers who were dis- 
abled wholly or in part. It is well within 
bounds to assume that there will be 
100,000 claims on which pensions must be 
paid. Supposing that the average yearly 
pension is $300—a pitifully small amount 

then the total paid out becomes thirty 
millions a year. 


. will be interesting to translate this 
into terms of individual responsibility. 
There will be at the end of 1918 a little 
over eight million people in Canada. 

Over that population will hang a total 
debt of five billion dollars or six hundred 
and twenty-five dollars for every man, wo- 
man and child in the broad Dominion! A 
man with a family of five can figure that 
his share of the debts of Canada is $3,275, 
and that he must directly or indirectly pay 
the interest on that amount. 

It is difficult to figure what proportion 


of the indebtedness of Canada will have to. 


be borne by direct taxation. Provincial 
debts are taken care of by the Provincial 
revenues, and the interest on municipal 
debts are figured into the local tax bill. As 
far as our national finances are concerned, 
the revenues of the country will take care 
of the interest on all funded indebtedness 
outside of direct war expenditures. It is 
too much to assume, however, that the or- 
dinary revenues can be 

stretched to cover any 

part of our special war W 
indebtedness. Certain- 


ly during the years immediately fol- 
lowing the making of peace, there will 
be no surplus from revenue; losses on the 
C. N. R. venture may actually create defi- 
cits. This means that our war debts and 
probably also our pension bill must be 
carried by measures in excess of all ordin- 
ary revenue-raising measures. It is as 
sumed by foresighted men that this means 
a direct income tax to be levied by the 
Dominion Government. 

Translate this again into terms of in 
dividual liability and it becomes apparent 
that at least $15 must be raised by special 
taxes each year on every man, woman and 
child, on every foreigner, every pauper, 
every non-producer and non-payer in the 
country It means that the burden will 
fall heavily on every man who is in a posi- 
tion to pay, the burden becoming heavier 
according .to his income. 

To the average man the war debt is a 
huge, intangible something afar off that 
the Government and the banks will see t 
and which does not concern him personal- 
ly. But, when he discovers that he may 
have to pay anywhere from $50 to $100 a 
year as his personal contribution to that 
debt, then he is going to waken up and 
take a very real interest. The man of big 
income will pay up into the thousands and 
tens of thousands every year. 


F OR that is what it means. Each re- 
sponsible Canadian is going to pay for 
this war for many, many years in cash, 
hard-earned, dearly-needed cash. He is 
going to pay for it in thrift and increased 
production. He is going to pay for it in 
the sweat of his brow, in longer hours 
of work, and in restricted luxuries. He 
does not know this yet; but he will find 
it out soon 

If Canada were a coun- 
try of restricted area, if 
our eight millions of 
people were cooped up 
into a country the size of 
Roumania or Bavaria, 
say, then this question of 
war obligations would be 
one of terrifying propor- 
tions. It would mean 
that only by the most 
























































exacting thrift and a dog- 
ged increase of produc- 
tion from the over- 
worked soil, would it be 
possible to meet our 
debts. We would face a 
situation as dire as that 
which faced the poverty- 
stricken peasants of 
France at the close of the 
Napoleonic wars; and 
again after the debacle 
of 1870. Each Canadian 
would have to say to him- 
self: “From now on I 
must not expect any of 
the pleasures I have 
known in the past. I must expect, pro- 
bably for the term of my natural life, to 
work morning, noon and night, to sub- 
sist on the most meagre fare, to dress in 
the plainest garb, in order that I may eke 
out a living for my family and pay for my 
share of the taxes.” That was what the 
French had to do. For twenty years after 
Waterloo the French Government had to 
pay 10 per cent. on all borrowed money! 
Imagine what that meant in taxes! 

But, and lucky is the star under which 
Canadians are born, our country is one 
of boundless extent, packed from ocean to 
ocean with almost untouched resources, 
full of virgin territory for exploitation. 
We do not have to pay all this debt we 
have accumulated as part of the price of 
freedom by what we can wring by our 
labor from an unwilling soil. We can help 
out by realizing on our resources. If we 
get the right kind of leadership we can 
proceed to open up our country and let 
Mother Nature help us with our yearly 
tribute to Mars. 

The situation will be serious enough. 
To economists it offers very grave possi- 
bilities. No patriotic and discriminating 
Canadian would, however, doubt the abil- 
ity of the Dominion to carry her debt. A 
country of such inexhaustible resources 
and with such prospects of growth and de- 
velopment could assume a debt as large as 
ours will be. The Government can grad- 
ually refund the debt after the war at low- 
er rates of interest, thus reducing the 
yearly interest bill. The increase of popu- 
lation—and Canada will grow rapidly af- 
ter the war if the sluice-gates of migra- 
tion are thrown open in Europe—will re- 
duce the per capita proportion of the debt. 
In view of these possibilities the war debt 
would not be such a serious matter if it 
were certain that business conditions 
would continue after the war as they are 
now. 


A ND there, after all, lies the great dan- 
4 ger. If conditions become bad— 
and there are the gravest possibilities 

-then the carrying of this accumulation 
of war obligations becomes a tremendous 
strain. A young country enjoying pros- 
perity could shoulder the aevt with the 
ease of a lusty young soldier swinging his 
knapsack. To a country, struggling in 
the throes of depression, such a war load 
would become a burden almost intolerable. 

It may be that certain conditions will 
arise to save Canada from the wave of 
hard times that threatens to sweep across 
the civilized world. It is by no means cer- 
tain. Under no circumstances will we feei 
it as badly as the European velligerents; 
but we may have our share. 

There is no agreement aneong econom- 
ists—or, what is perhaps more to the 
point, among the biggest minds in the 
business world—as to what will follow 
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after peace is declared. Some see noth- 
ing but the blankest, bluest ruin, a world 
full of unemployment, with credits shat 
tered and cobwebs on the wheels of indus 
try. Others see business kept going by 
the stimulus of government control. All 
agree, however, that the situation at best 
is uncertain and th&kt only the most en- 
lightened attitude on the part of Govern- 
ments can save the impoverished nations 
from deep misery and suffering. 

And they are right. Consider the facts, 
the primary facts on which any consider- 
ation of the future must be based. After 
peace will come an almost complete sus- 
pension of the munition industry. Even 
if the peace arrived at were inconclusive, 
and another war seemed not improbable, 
the making of war supplies would not be 
carried on in any country at even ten per 
cent. of its present volume. In Germany 
practically all men, except those at the 
front, are engaged in some war industry. 
In Britain and France, the proportion is 
very large. Peace, therefore, would 
mean the dumping on the industrial mar- 
ket of many millions of workmen. It 
would mean also the commencement of the 
process of absorption of millions of: sol- 
liers back into peace operations. And 
this would come at a time when the buying 
power of an exhausted, breathless world 
was at a low ebb! 

Could industry absorb scores of mil- 
lions of men at such a time? If industry 
is left to bear the shock unaided, the ans- 
wer is unquestionably, unreservedly, No! 
There would follow widespread unemploy- 
ment and all that means — hard times, 
bread lines, soup kitchens, suffering, even 
starvation. 


GAINST this dark picture there are 
4 4 certain factors which offer the possi- 
bility of escape. There is the need for re- 
construction of Europe. France and Bel- 
gium, Poland and Serbia will need to re- 
build and reconstruct and erase the trac- 
ings of war. This reconstruction will be 
on such a vast scale that only the State 
will be able to handle it. New towns and 
villages will spring up on the ashes and 
mounds that the guns have left, new 
bridges will have to be built, new roads 
laid. The operations will have to be un- 
dertaken with the credit of the various 
governments behind them. This will mean 
a demand for huge supplies, a sufficient 
demand even to keep the workshops of the 
world turning busily for several years. 
3y that time industry would have had time 
to adjust itself and the world would have 
trodden gingerly, but safely, across this 
one narrow plank that spans the abyss. 
Such is the dream, and the hope, of the 
optimists. But it comes back to that one 
factor—adequate and aggressive leader- 
ship. The world will need to have con- 
structive governments that actually do 








things, not the idle rich 
professional _ politicians 
who got us into this war 

There will be plenty of 
reconstruction work un 
dertaken in any case and 
Canada and the United 
States will benefit might 
ily. The old world will 
turn inevitably for sup 
plies to the new. 


kK ROM the purely Cana 
dian standpoint thers 
is the all-important ques 
tion of immigration to 
consider. It is on this 
that our greatest hopes are based. Warn 
racked Europe may be glad to lessen her 
internal problems by opening her gates to 
such as desire to find food and employ 
ment in the New World. It would not sur 
prise close students and observers if many 
millions of European immigrants came to 
North America in the few years imme 
diately following peace. Canada would 
get a large share of this influx, certainly 
plenty to fill up some of our gaps out 
West, to break in new land and to increase 
our production. 

In addition Canada can count upon a 
larger inflow from the United States of 
the very best kind of settlers, due in some 
degree to the feeling of increased amity 
growing out of our comradeship in arms 

The lessons of history show that, after 
all great wars, there has been a distinct 
migration westward. This was particu 
larly noticeable after the American Civil 
War. Canada benefited greatly in that 
way after the South African War. 

There would be the solution, ready- 
made, to our business problem. A grow- 
ing population would mean a growing de 
mand for everything and our increased 
agricultural production would provide the 
money to foot the bills. But—an influx of 
poverty-stricken immigrants into Canada 
would be a source of increased difficulty 
if the whole matter were not carefully 
handled by the Canadian Government. The 
new-comers would probably have to be put 
on the land, provided with the material 
to get to work and financed for a certair 
period until they could become self-sus 
taining. This would mean a new system of 
government credits—a system requiring 
very careful working out.. Otherwise im- 
migration would simply mean that we 
would assume part of Europe’s burden in 
providing for indigent people. 


} all works back to the same point. 
Canada can carry her war debt without 
undue difficulty if business conditions con 
tinue favorable. Business conditions can 
be kept good if we have the right kind of 
leadership. 

Let us face this issue squarely. We 
have got to start right in and reform 
things at Ottawa. Our whole system is 
wrong there, wrong from top to bottom 
Our Government as at present constituted 
is utterly incapable of handling the crisis 
that is coming. The cabinet is made up 
of men of political wisdom and business 
childishness. Important posts are held by 
mediocrities, men who are incapable of 
grasping and coping with a big situation. 
It would be useless to turn the present 
government at Ottawa out and put the 
Opposition in. It would simply be filling 
the breach with the same brand of incom- 
petence bearing different names. It isn’t 
Borden that is wrong, nor, in the event of 


(Continued on page 74) 
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EDITOR’S NOTE The article fol 
lowing consist of selections fron 


, 
a complete narrative of his « peri 


thy Captav Nobhbs, 


ence a € fro 

hich is appea ng in book torm 

The author, totally blind 
as released bu the German mili 
aru ; fie hile monti ( ‘ 


ee “SA NGLISHMAN! Kamarade 
4 Had I the strength I should pro 
bably have screamed with joy, for 
that was my impulse at hearing a humarz 
A second later and my feeling was 
to shrink from discovery. Surrende: 
Was it then to come to this, after all? 

I did not answer; it was not necessary 

He must have heard me shout; he must 
know where I am. I was unarmed and 
helpless; what need to answer such a 
call? He would probably seek me, and I 
should be found without need to foul my 
lips with an answer. 

And then I felt that it was not my life 
that was being saved, but a lingering 
death avoided by a murderous, but quick 
despatch. Well, perhaps it was better 
it should come that way 


voice 


Presently I heard some one crawling 
towards me A few pebbles rolled down 
the slope, and there was silence again. | 
felt that he was looking down at me 
Again a shuffle, and quantity 
earth rolled down the slope, and he was 


sliding down towards me. 


of loose 








The supreme moment had ved 
Would it be a bullet or a bayonet ust 
and where would it strike me? 

] lay pe rfectl; still. He seemed to be 


bending over me undecidedly. I thought 
he might believe me away 
without finishing me off, to seek the cause 
of the shout elsewhere. 
I raised my 

self on my el 
bow and turned 
my face to 
wa rds him. 
Then, to my 
astonishment 
he put his 
arms around 
my body and 
raised me up 
What strange 
wonder was 
this? He put 
my arm around 
his neck, and 
with his own 
arm around 
m \ body, h e 
raised me to 


my feet. But I 


dead and ro 


could not 
stand. Then, 
placing both 


arms. firmly 
around me, he 
dragged me 


out of the 
shell-holes. I 
felt myself I 


a photog aph fa 
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In the Prison Camps of the Kaiser 


The Experiences of a Canadian Prisoner of War 


By Captain Gilbert Nobbs 


being dragged 


yards, 








and then ne 
topped 
1 

I heard ma 
pelow ne hat 
‘A rll ranner 
would n I 

, r 

r hen 
evel ha i 
caugnt no} ot 
ne nd | was 
fted nto 


Some one 
in order, 
was dragged 
along the trench 
and around a 
corne? More 
voices seemed to 
come from still 
farther below 
Some one picked 
hold of my feet, 
and I was ear 
ried down 
several steps. I was in a dugout. 

It seemed warm and cosy. There were 
officers around me. Here must be the 
company commander whom I had driven 
away two days before. Now he could take 
his revenge. What mercy could I hope 
from him? 


\ voice asked mea question in English 


i 
But by this time I had collapsed com 

I tried to speak, but no sound 

vould come from my throat My head 

be an enormous si ; 

would not move 

? 


ze; my jaw 

I felt some one examine 
unic and my pockets. 

no papers there. 


“Hauptmann.” 


No, there were 

I heard some one say, 
Then more talking 
A cigarette was put in my mouth. I 
held it between 
my swollen lips, 
but could not in 
hale. <A sharp 
command was 
given, and once 
more I was lift 
ed up on to some 
one’s back, and 
was being drag 
ged down a long 
communication 
trench. 

I was able 
presently to rea 


lize that I was in 
a dressing-sta 


tion, for I was 

laid on a stretch 

er Som« one 

bent over me, 

evidently a med 
al officer. 

My throat was 
parched Oh, 
how thirsty I 
was! He was 
saying 
thing to me in 


after his release. English in a 


some- 
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very h ly 
manner He 
opened a ottie 
of Seltzer water, 
and, lifting e 


up, placed it to 


my lips. I held 


out my hand for 
more Bottle 
after bott f 
Seltzer Nate 
as opene 
i dran 
ifter the ‘ 
Ir vy ha s | 
seemed t t 
wondering how 
they ame to De 
suppl ed ‘ t } 
such quantities 


of Seltzer wate! 


so close up to the 
front line 

He opened up 
my tunis ana 
rubbed somé 
thing on Y 


chest. 1 very gently 

“Injection against tetanus. It won't 
hurt you”; and then I felt a very slight 
pin prick. He laid me down agair My 
head was throbbing. 

How hot and stuffy it was! I heard 
voices were speaking ir 

i 


heard the w 


neard Nim say, 


t 


some groans, 
low tone. I again 
“Hauptmann 

Of the days which followed I have 
only a hazy ré ollection. My brain and 
bedy sustained during the period of 
ger and strain, collapsed completely, and 
during the next six days I had only 
casional periods of sensibility. 

I can, therefore, only recall the fact 
between the time of my being picked uy 
and my arrival at Hanover, six days later, 
in a disjointed manner. 

Telling only of incidents, which stand 
out here and there in my memory, it must 
be borne in mind that during the opera 
tions of September the 8th and 9th I had 
felt the weight of my responsibility; and 
the great shock caused by my wound 
and the two days’ exposure and suffering 
that followed, imposed a great strain upon 
my system, and reaction had now set in 

My wound had received no attention, 
and my right eye was hopelessly muti 
lated. The optic nerve of my left eye 
was damaged beyond repair, and the eye 
itself was obscured by an enormous swell 
ing My sense of smell was gone, and 
my cheeks, nose, and mouth were swollen 
and numbed to a painful degree. 

I had lost power in my lower jaw, which 
would barely move. My nerves were com- 
pletely shattered, and the mere touch of a 
hand would make me shrink with fright 

I had lost my voice, and during the o 


casional per iods of sens bility, I could only 


} +) vehi , } 
speak 1! a startled whisper, while ny 
brain in hideous de un vould oO 


stantly take me back to the 
which I had just passed 
ail 


I remember my stretcher being lifted 










and being placed 
in a horse-drawn 
ambulance with 
several others. 
Before leaving 
the M.O. gave 
me a bottle of 
water, and so 
great was my 
thirst that for 
several days I 
kept this tightly 
gripped in my 
hand, and would 
not part with it 
except to get it 
refilled. 

I have a hazy 
idea of being 
transferred 
from one ambu- 
lance to another, 
and several] 
journeys. The 
ground was very 
rough, and the 
shaking of the 
wagon seemed to 
cause great pair 
to other occu- 
pants. The 
bumping to my 
own head com- 
pelled me to 
raise it from the pillow and resist the 
jolts by resting it on my hand. 

Where I spent Monday night I do not 
know, but on Tuesday night I found my- 
self in what must have been a small hospi- 
tal in a town I do not remember. 

It seemed to me that I was in a sort of 
basement of a private house, and that a 
man and woman were watching over me, 
exhibiting very great kindness and com- 
passion. 

1 seemed to awaken from my stupor, 
and remember some snatches of conversa- 
tion, as they bent over me, for they could 
both speak a little English. 

Blood and clay were still caked on my 
face and hair; and my uniform was sticky 
with blood and grime. Oh, how I wished 
I could take it off and be put into clean 
clothes and a bed! 

The man was taking off my boots. 

“Dese very goot boots, yah?” 

I assented in a whisper. 

“You have dem give you, yah?” 

“No,” I whispered, “bought them my- 
self.” 

“Where do you buy such goot boots?” 

“London.” 

“Ah, yah. I thought you would not get 
such goot boots for nothings. Look after 
dem well; we don’t get goot boots like dat 
here.” 

I whispered to him: 

“What is that noise?” 

“Ah, it is a pity. Ze English zey have 
been firing ze long-range guns here, big 
guns. Zay carry twenty-seven miles. Ve 
moved dis hospital two times, yah.” 

The woman came up to my stretcher 
with a basin of soup. I shali never for- 
get that basin of soup. It was probably 
very ordinary soup, but when I tasted the 
first spoonful I devoured it ravenously, 
for all this time I had not realized that 
I was suffering from starvation. For the 
past three days not an atom of food had 
passed my lips, and for two days previous 
to that an occasional bite of bread and 
cheese was my only ration. Even now I 


ras not destined to receive the nourish- 

ment my body craved for; for one basin 
of soup per day was all I received during 
the remainder of that week. 





French prisoners of war drawing wood in Ger 


‘TILL grasping my bottle of water 
J under my blanket, I was removed next 
morning and placed in a freight truck 
with two others, one a sergeant in the 
Guards, and the other a private in the 

—, London Regiment. We were locked 
in the truck, and kept there for many 
hours without food or conveniences of 
any kind, and finally arrived at St. Quen- 
tin. 

Some one removed the blanket from my 
face and examined my shoulder-strap. I 
heard him say “Hauptmann,” and after 
that I seemed to be treated with some 
consideration. 

I did not understand a single word of 
German, and the repetition of this word 
puzzled me. It must have been somte 
connection with my rank. I would try it 
on the next person who came near me 
and see what happened. 

I had not long to wait, for by and by 
the stretchers were lifted and were car- 
ried into the hospital at St. Quentin. | 
was placed alongside a large number of 
others, and the place created a very un 
pleasant impression of the attention I 
was likely to receive. 

The place seemed like Bedlam All 
round me I heard the groans and cries 
of the wounded. How long would I be 
left here unattended? How I longed to 
have my clothes removed! And what of 
my wound—how much longer must I go 
before it was attended to? And what was 
happening to it all this time? 

I heard some voices near me speaking in 
German. Now was the time I would test 
that magic word, and see what would 
happen. Removing the blankets from my 
face, and lifting my arm to attract at- 
tention, I whispered hoarsely: 

“Hauptmann!” 

Some one stooped down over me, ex- 
amined my _ shoulder-strap, and_ said, 
“Huhzo!” He then gave an order, and 
my stretcher was again picked up, and I 
was carried upstairs to a room reserved 
for officers. 

That “Open Sesame” served me in good 
stead on several occasions. 

But the hospital at St. Quentin was 
a horrible place. There was a French- 


man in the ward 
who was raving 
mad, and be 
tween his yell 
and shrieks o 
laughter, the 
moaning of the 
wounded, an 

the fitful aw 


enings from i \ 
own delirium I 
spent a most u 
happy time. I 
think I mu 


have been the re 
about two a 1\ 
andon the mor: 
ing after my at 
rival I was ser 
sible for a wh le 

Adjoining t! t 
ward, and only 
separated by an 
open doorway, 
was the operat 
ing-room, where 
first operations 
were taking 
place hurriedly 
The scene was 
something I can 
never forget 
One by one we 
were being taken 
in, and the shrieks of pain which fol 
lowed were too shocking for lescription 
To hear strong men howl with pain is 
agonizing enough; but to hear them 
shriek, and for those shrieks to fall upon 
the ears of nerve-broken men awaiting 
their turn just outside the open door was 
terrifying, appalling. 

As the shrieks subsided into weakened 
groans the stretcher would come back into 
the ward, and the next man be moved in; 
and so we waited in an agony of sus 
pense, horror, and dread as nearer and 
nearer we came to our turn. 

I do not wish to harrow my readers’ 
feelings any more by describing how I 
felt when my stretcher was at last lifted 
and I was laid on the operating table 
I could not see the bloodiness of my sur 
roundings, but I murmured to mvself, 
as I had occasion to do on subsequent and 
similar occasions: 


“Thank God I’m blind.” 


HE diet in 


described 


hospital can hardly be 
as suitable for invalids. At 
the same time it was substantial as com 
pared with what is received in priso 
camps. For breakfast we received coffee, 
with two very small, crusty rolls, each 
about the size of a tangerine orange; each 
roll cut in half, and a slight suspicion of 
jam placed between; for dcéjeuner one cup 
of coffee, one roll, and some very strong 
cheese, quite unfit to eat. The dinner was 
usually quite good, consisting of soup, a 
little meat and vegetables, and stewed 
apples or gooseberries. At 3 o’clock a 
cup of coffee and a small roll; at 6 
o’clock supper, consisting of tea without 
milk, strong cheese, or German sausage 01 
brawn, and a slice of bread. 

For this diet we paid eighty marks per 
month. 

An officer receives pay from the Ger 
man Government on the following scale: 
lieutenant, sixty marks per month; cap 
tain, one hundred marks per month. The 
German Government recover the pay 
ments from the English Government, and 
it is charged against the officers’ pay in 
England. 

No food is supplied free to officers 
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either in hospital or camp; and they ean 
not purchase anything beyond the regu- 
lar issue. 

With the exception of the dinner, I 
I found the food of very little use to me 
for the first week or two, as having lost 
the power in my jaw, and being unable to 
open it more than half an inch, I couldn’t 
tackle the rolls, and what couldn’t be 
eaten had to be left; there was no sub 
stitute. 

There was another diet, in which the 


coffee was replaced by hot milk, which 


would have been very desirable, except 
that the dinner consisted of some filthy 
? 


substance, which was very unpalatable 

For the first week, therefore, I had prac 
tically only one meal a day, the dinner; 
but afterwards by dint of changing from 
one diet to another managed to get the 
dinner of No. 1 diet, and the milk of No 
» 

There was a canteen in the hospital 
where cigarettes, chocolates, biscuits, and 
eggs were offered for sale. 

The biscuits were never in stock; the 
chocolate though high in price, was so 
thin that there was nothing of it; and the 
cigarettes were unsmokable. 

It was a sorry day when we could get 
no more eggs. We used to depend upon 
the eggs for supper; for the cheese was 
uneatable, the brawn suspicious, and the 
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sausage like boiled linoleum. German 
sausage at the best of time is open to 
argument; but German sausage in a 
country which has been blockaded for two 
and a half years is worthy of serious 
thought. 

The surgical attention was good, though 
the Russian prisoners who assisted were 


apt to be rough; and as neither the Ger 


man doctor nor his Russian assistant 
could understand each other, and the 
wounded could understand neither, nor 
be understood in turn, the situation was 
sometimes difficult. 

The doctor visited each bed at 8 a.n 


1 of 
the wounded; but whatever you had to say 
which, of course, he did not understand 
h 


every morning to inquire the conditior 


. ly ] ‘ ag + J 
he reply was always: “Goot, Goot 


On one occasion we saw flags flying over 
the city, and that evening for supper we 
were given a hard-boiled egg. We were 
told it was the Empress’s birthday. We 
made anxious inquiries as to when the 
\aiser and the Crown Prince would have 
a birthday. 

A few days after I arrived at Hanover, 
my right eye was removed, and the fol 
lowing day the doctor told me, through 
an interpreter, that I should be sent back 
to England. I asked when I should be 
sent, and was told in three or four weeks. 

It was about this time that I began to 





develop an unsatiable appetite for sweet 
things. I have found that many have had 
the same experience, after a period of 
privation following upon their wounds. | 
would buy up all the jam, chocolate, and 
toffy I could lay my hands on, which came 
in parcels to other prisoners. When I 
wrote home for parcels to be sent to me 
I hardly mentioned food, which aft 
wards became so necessary, but 

weet stuff 

But what I needed more urgently thar 
When ] was 
picked up the only cash I had on me was 
two francs, and this I exchanged for a 
mark and sixty pfennigs, which, with 
five marks I was able to borrow, kept me 
going for a while. But it was soon gone, 
and I found myself without a sou, and no 
pay due for six weeks 

bout ten days after I arrived at Han 

over I was able to sit out in the garden, 
and from then on I began to mend 


anything else was money 


i 
i 


\ JHEN I first became aware that 

there was a probability of my being 
exchanged I set to work to gather what 
nformation I could 

I came into contact with a good many 
private soldiers, and in conversation with 
them I became deeply interested in the 
commercial value of prisoners of war; for 
it appeared to me clearly evident that in a 
ountry where there were over a million 
prisoners, possibilities were unlimited; 
and the German authorities appeared, 
with businesslike organization, to be tak 
ing the fullest advantage of their oppor 
tunities. 

The unprecedented scale upon which 
prisoners have been made during the pre- 
sent war has opened up a problem unique 
in the annals of history. The more pri- 
soners you take the more mouths you have 
to feed; and the greater becomes the man 
power necessary for their supervision 

With the ever-increasing number of 
prisoners the problem grows in enormity, 
and can either develop into embarrassing 
proportions, or by scientific handling can 
be turned to advantage. 

In England for over two years we have 


























































herded our prisoners behind bayonets and 
barbed wire. The financial resources of 
the country have been poured out to feed 
id’e hands, supplying food without repay- 
ment, at a time when the food and labor 
problems of the nation are becoming its 
most serious problems. 

For over two years we have allowed the 
question to slide into obscurity, until to- 
day in our own country the only part of 
the community which has no anxiety or 
participation in the problem of living and 
daily sustenance is the German prisoner 
in our midst; and yet to-day a large part 
of what should be our fighting power is 
kept from the firing-line to supply ‘the 
needs of the nation and feed the mouths 
of our idle prisoners. 

It has never occurred to us, or if it has 
we have ignored it, that without contra- 
vening the law of nations, prisoners can 
be made to feed themselves, and be em- 
ployed in any industry, provided they are 
not put to work connected with the war. 

It has never occurred to us that we have 
in our midst many of the trade secrets of 
a country which for generations has been 
our rival in commerce. 

It has never occurred to us that Ger- 
many has in her midst men who hold the 
trade secrets of our empire, and is learn- 
ing them day by day by the employment 
of our men in her industries. 

If we neglect this problem any longer 
we may find that when the world resumes 
its normal trade activity Germany, on this 
point at any rate, will have scored a com- 
mercial victory 

The nations of the world are at war. 
But the armies of to-day are civilian 
armies, comprising men of industrial and 
commercial education, and the prisoners 
of to-day are men of commercial and in- 
dustrial value. 

Our adversaries have been quick to 
recognize this. We seem to be still imbued 
with the idea that the German soldier in 
our midst is simply a fighting machine! 

So he is. But when the time came for 
the civilian to take up arms and supple- 
ment the professional fighting force, there 
fell into our hands an industrial fighting 
machine in the guise of a military pri- 
soner. 

We have the impression that a military 
prisoner is an individual whose one desire 
is to escape and jump at our throats; and 
that the safety of the nation compels 
us to stand over him with a bayonet and 
regard his every movement with sus- 
ni ‘ion. 

Yes, I do not deny that a very large 
number of prisoners in our midst would 
be glad to get back to their homeland, 
especially if there was no further pros- 
nect of having to face the British in the 
firing-line. But keep a man.idle for 
months behind barbed wire, like an animal 
in a cage, and you encourage his desire to 
escape far more than if you diverted his 
mind by industrial employment. 

Have we not a barbed wire supplied by 
nature completely surrounding our coun- 
try? Are we not on an island? 

I had many opportunities of talking 
with our men in Germany and of gain- 
ing information as to the manner in which 
the German authorities were taking ad- 
vantage of the problem we avoid, or oc- 
cupy our time in idle discussion. 


| WILL take one concrete example. In 
Hameln Lager the commandant has 
charge of 50,000 prisoners, of which 
“living out”! They are work- 


¢ out in commandos on the farms, in 


}0.000 are 
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the factories, in the workshops; in large 
batches, small batches, and even singly. 

I met one man who had been employed 
alone in a wheelwright’s shop. He was a 
wheelwright by trade. How many wheel 
wrights’ shops are there in England which 
could do to-dav with one of the wheel- 
wrights we are keeping idle behind barbed 
wire? 

What information did that man’s em 
plover vain by the way the work was 
done? How simple the method of obtain 
ing the labor; simply go to the labor 
bureau attached to the imprisonment 
camp nearest to your workshop, and ask 
for a wheelwright. You keep vour indus 
try going, and thus. in the only practical 
way keep oven the job for the man who 
is called to the colors. 

The emplover pays the man no wages, 
but the local trade-nnion rate of wage is 
naid to the commandant who supplies him. 
Thirty thousand prisoners from a single 
camp contributing to the industry of the 
nation. and the wages of 30.000 prisoners 
contributing to the cost of the war. The 
prisoner receives through the command 
ant 30 pfennigs (3d.) per day, and is glad 
of the employment. 

A verv large number of prisoners are 
employed as agricultural laborers, and 
it is quite reasonable to suppose that all 
the food supplied to the prisoners, such as 
it is, is grown by prisoner labor 

I was told by men who had worked on 
farms that they were compelled to work 
from 4 in the morning until 9 at night. In 
some cases only one or two were employed 
on small farms. 

I asked those men why they did not 
embrace the opportunity to make their 
escape. But they said that while the work 
was hard they preferred it; as they lived 
with the farmer, who treated them well 
if they worked well. They ate at the 
farmer’s table, and had no non-commis- 
sioned officers to bully them; whereas, 
if they attempted to escape and were 
caught they would be sent to work in the 
mines or other equally unpopular task. 


NE cannot speak with these British 

Tommies and hear of their hardships 
without feeling a profound admiration 
for their indomitable spirit. You can 
take a British soldier prisoner, send him 
far from the protection of his country. 
but he is British wherever he goes and 
his courage and resourcefulness cannot be 
broken. 

Whenever I met a man who had been 
a prisoner since the beginning of the war, 
I made a point of getting his storv to 
ascertain the truth about the barbarities I 
had read of. 

There was no mistaking these men. I 
could not see them. but I seemed instine 
tively to recognize, and whether it was my 
imagination or not I cannot tell; but their 
manner seemed distinctive and they spoke 
like men who had suffered much and were 
harboring a just grievance, and _ lived 
for the day when they would revenge 
themselves. As one man put it to me: 

“Tf we ever see a German in England 
when we get back we will kill him.” 

These men were taken at Mons; cap 
tured, most of them, by sacrificing them- 
selves in rear-guard fighting to save the 
main British army. 

These men have been in captivity for 
two and a half years. 


-HE statements which follow, and 
which were made to me while I was 
a prisoner of war in Germany, are not 
from picked soldiers who happened to 





have sensational stories. They were the 
only men whom I met who were prisoners 
in the early days. 

Being blind myself, I could not, of 
course, see the men I was speaking to, but 
their tone impressed me very much as 
being men who had suffered in silence. 

It was necessary for me to study very 
carefully what they said and impress 
it on my memory; and I have committed 
their statements to writing immediately 
on my release, for to carry written state 
ments over the frontier was entirely out 
of the question. 

I have put down nothing which was not 
told to me; neither have I tried to embe! 
lish or enlarge upon the statements made, 
or frame the words of the men in an) 
way that might give an exaggerated 11 
pression of what occurred. 

It is quite possible, however, that one 
or two incidents which I have reported 
from one man may be part of the story 
of one of the others. But it can be taker 
as an absolute fact that, taken as a whole, 
the statements are a true recital of these 
men’s own description of their experience 

The men were in no way excited. I ob- 
tained the information when chatting in 
the ordinary Way over a pipe of tobacco, 
whenever the men had an opportunity of 
coming to my room to have a chat. 

THE STORY OF PRIVATE OF THE 

LEICESTER REGIMENT. 


“TI was captured during the retreat in 
August, 1914. 

“My company was left behind as a 
rear-guard, to enable the rest of the bat 
talion to get away. Our trench was only 
about two feet deep. Although the Ger 
mans were coming on very fast and in 
enormous numbers, we were not allowed 
to retire. 

“The Germans charged us three times. 
We lost all our officers, and although we 
kept on fighting they came on in such 
large numbers it must have been the main 
body, for they were all round us, and most 
of the fellows were killed or wounded 

“They had their‘revenge on us, too, 
when they got us, for the German soldiers 
who were told to look after us did terrible 
things. They took us one by one and made 
us run the gauntlet. 

“TI was bruised ‘all over when I got 
through, and so were the other fellows 

“One chap when he was running the 
gauntlet was struck in the face by the 
butt of a rifle; his nose was smashed and 
his face covered with blood, and he fel! 
to the ground insensible. They threw him 
in a ditch, because they thought he was 
dead; but he was able to crawl out next 
morning. 

“Tt was awful, that first night, and they 
didn’t know what to do with us. They 
made us stand the whole night through in 
a loose wire entanglement, so that we 
couldn’t walk about or sit down; and it 
rained like anything all night long. 

“Then we were put in cattle trucks and 
sent into Germany, and for the first two 
days they did not give us any food or 
water. 

“On the second day we stopped at 
station and a woman came towards us 
with a large can of soup, and we thought 
we were going to be fed; but she brought 
it right up to us, and said: ‘Ugh, dirty 
Englanders,’ and poured it on to the line 

“IT was taken to Soltau Layer; and the 


food they gave us consisted of a cup of 


acorn coffee in the morning and a smal 


piece of black bread, which had to a 


Continued on page 101 
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ries of Canadian life 
lie was, however, a 
lent i? India a 
number of ears, and 
that land 
ange raee as fe 
ers do. Here isl 
most recent Tndian 
f . pregnant ith all 
fhe musteru of the land 
’ one of the het he 
hax done, certainin the 
hest wimce he haa come 
hack from retirement 
and agqam taken up } 
T the bottom of the 


little hill down which 

Arundel Street wan 
ders from the Strand to the 
Embankment stands the 
Arundel Hotel. As you pass 
through the rotunda on the 
right is a door upon which 
hangs, of a Thursday ever 
ing, a card bearing the 
legend, “The East India 
Club.” 

Notwithstanding this po: 
tentous name this club is a 
very simple social coming 
together of men who have 
travelled. Its official staff is 
Hoskins, editor of the Wind 
ward Magazine. The gavel 
of the club briarwood 
pipe 

It was at one of these club 
meetings that Major Gray 
told this story of India 
There had been some discus 
over the mysticism of 
East. Hoskins had said 
“Mysticism is the dominant 
note that comes from the 
Orient us that fascir 
ates us because in our ulftre 
materialism we cannot 
derstand it.” 

“What has been your e) 
perience, Major Gray?” the 
Australian asked. “Did you 
ever see any of those esoteric 
tricks?” 

Somehow 
trap, or, 
animate, a fox terrier. He was small, 
lean, and obviously tough as whalebone; 
the formation of his skull suggested a 


is a 


to 


the Major suggested a rat 


hardy efficiency rather than overbalancing 


mentality Now he drew his pipe from 
his lins with a sweep as though he were 
drawing a sword, and answered: “I never 
could understand the Yogis. And that’s 
what it always comes to, the white man, 
if he’s honest, has simply got to answer, 
‘| dor ow’.” 

“Did you ever see anything yourself, 
well—-mystical?” questioned the Austra 


f one carried on to something 
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I saw a native bending dow» 


light was there, like 


The Major replaced his pipe and puffed 
meditatively. Presently he removed it 
from his lips and said: “I'll tell you a 
true story. -I warn you that it will leave 
you just where you are now—in the dark. 
It did me.” 


THE MAJOR’S STORY. 


WAS in forestry work, and on my way 
across country swung in to Darpore to 
day with an old friend, Major 


} 


Finnerty, of the Elephant Khedda. 


stop a 


When I reached Finnerty’s bungalow 
he was over at the elephant lines, but I 
was expected, and his butler, Boodha, 


the 


, 
lapie 


in 


showed 


I’ll describe the room for, even at first, 


the 


ofa 


torch. 


fireplace. 


me 


into a 


When the Gods Judge 


A Story of Mystery and Magic 


room 
brought me a whisky peg. 


and, of course, 


it struck me as being unusual. 


alow itself was located in a mango tope; 


these 


leaves making a dense sl 
the coo] sombreness of t 
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trees 


ig 


with 


whitewashed walls 


Was a wing. 


fireplace suitable for burning log 
this was a door opening into th 
room, and from that again an open 
showed the outside. I’m not . 
nerves, I assure you, but somehow 
haps it was the cool of the room aft 
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hot ride——I absolutely felt a chill creeping 
up my spine. 

I was waiting for Abdul, whom I could 
hear out on the verandah rowing with the 
butler about something. I was standing 
facing the window, from which stretched 
away the road, taking a pull at the re- 
freshing whisky and soda as Abdul en 
tered the room with my tin box on his 
shoulder. At that instant a wailing moan 
came out of the black maw of the fireplace, 
and with a cry of terror Abdul jumped 
from under the box, which came smashing 
to the cement floor. 

Of course, I turned on him with some 
useful and expressive words of Hindus- 
tani on my lips, but his livid face stopped 
me; I never saw a chap in such a blue 
funk. 

“What’s the matter, pagle (fool)?” I 
asked angrily. 

Of course, he had the usual native 
answer. “I’m sick.” Said that the chill 
of the hills had struck his liver. That 
if his lord and master—the same being 
myself—would give him leave till to- 
morrow he would take some medicine. 

He was an abject-looking object and, 
of course, I had to let him off. 

I turned to have a look in the fire- 
place, thinking it might perhaps be a 
tucktaw or an owl, but I could see noth- 
ing, and concluded it was just the wind 
blowing down that old chimney. 

The butler and Finnerty’s bearer 
brought in my traps, and even then I 
fancied there was something subdued, 
rather twitchy, you know, about their 
way of going. Well, I managed to get 
a change—I didn’t have to dress; there 
was no memsahib, Finnerty being a 
bachelor. 


FTER dinner the Khedda Sahib and 
I got into two arm chairs on the 
verandah for a buck about old times and 
a smoke. We chatted about pig, and 
plans for the next day, and the Major’s 
work, and after a bit he rose from his 
chair, saying, “I’ve got to write a re- 
port. We caught a couple of wild ele- 
phants in our pits, and for the next 
month or two I'll be answering corres- 
pondence from devilish clerks as to how 
many teeth the elephants have, and how 
long are their tails, and particularly 
do these captives prove that the pit 
system is better than noosing or driv- 
ing them into a khedda. I won’t be long.” 
When he had gone I smoked my che- 
root for a bit; and then concluded I’d 
go down to the stable and have a talk 
with Dewan. I must say, gentlemen, 
that Dewan was an Arab pony. But if 
there is a_.creature in the world that is a 
gentleman, it’s a high-caste Arab pony. 
They’re a royal breed by themselves, and 
Dewan, with his silken coat of the purest 
silver-white was a king even amongst 
Arabs. I could ride him straight as a 
bullet on to the mightiest boar that ever 
wore tusks, and that’s something a 
tiger won’t do—go straight at a boar. 
The stalls were in a row, and in front 
of the doors was a long leaf-thatched 
screen to keep the ponies from being dis- 
turbed. I slipped quietly in at the end 
between the stalls and the screen, and 
made my way along, peering in each 
doorway till I saw the white figure of 
Dewan. He gave a little whinny of wel- 
come. That he was standing up told me 
that there was something wrong. 
Speaking, so that he would be sure 
by the voice, I stepped in beside him. 
With a sigh of content he snuggled his 
velvet muzzle against my cheek, and 
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showed me what was amiss by lifting 
a forefoot. I ran my hand down and 
discovered trouble; the syce had not 
slacked his bandages, and the wise little 
chap knew that to lie down might lame 
him. As I loosened the bandages I heard 
voices just beyond the screen, and saw 
the flicker of light as someone built a 
fire. It was a double stall, and my other 
pony I found was all right. 


‘ TEPPING to a hole in the screen I 
\ peeped through. By Jove! Talk 
about miracles and the healing of the 
sick. There was Abdul who, before din- 
ner had been a decrepit wreck, standing 
as full of swagger as I had ever seen 
him. Finnerty’s syce, Baloo, was build- 
ing the fire, while a couple of other ser- 
vants, also the butler, had now squatted 
around a bubbling hookah. 

I must say that I had devilish little 
compunction about listening, consider- 
ing the bally rotten way Abdul had 
treated me. As happens all listeners, 
the first thing I heard was about myself. 

Baloo was asking, as he tipped the 
cow-chips on edge that they might burn 
more brightly: “Does your sahib sleep 
in the room that is of ill repute, Abdul?” 

“The Presence sleeps in the room that 
is for guests; what is that to thee, thou 
son of a grass cutter? Will Baloo share 
the sahib’s bed?” 

“The sahibs can do all things, Abdul, 
but can they sleep where the dead cry 
out in the night? Tell me that, brother.” 

“Why should the dead come to that 
room—the room by the road, Baloo?” 
an aged Hindoo queried. 

“T, Baloo, say it, Kedar Yogi, and it is 
a true talk. Ask Boodha there about the 


































sahib who rushed out of that place half 
way of the night with fear in his eyes 
And Boodha saw over the sahib’s should 
er the Bhut (ghost). Is it not so?” 

“True in a way, Baloo,” Boodha an 
swered, “as to the sahib coming fort} 
in his pyjamas—and at that time there 
was a memsahib in the bungalow—but 
the sahib had been drinking of the 
brandy pani to a large extent for days.” 
Boodha pulled at the complaining hookal 
in satisfaction, having thus taken neu 
tral ground. 

“And it was the Bhut that killed Mur 
ray Sahib,” “They 
found him there in that accursed roon 
in the morning dead, and his face wa 
awful to look upon.” 

‘I have heard in the bazaar that the 
sahib was murdered,” the Yogi said 

“It was the brandy pani; ask Abdu 
who was the bearer to the sahib,” and 
Boodha turned again to the hookah. 

“T go not into that room,” Finnerty 
kitmutghar declared decisively “OE a 
death like that the gods are not pleased; 
the spirit comes back.” 

“For the guilty the dead come back,” 
Kedar Yogi declared, and I could see his 
eyes were fastened on Abdul’s face. Then 
he boasted: “As for me, I am but an old 
man, past the days that I ate rice from 
the chattie of trouble, but even I, Kedar, 
have no fear of the Bhut.”” He reached 
for the hookah mumbling, “The guilty 
must have a care.” 

“When a tiger makes the kill of a man 
does it not sometimes happen that the 
dead comes back and rides on his back as 
a guide, Yogi?” the kitenutghar asked 
“And do they wait for guilty ones? No, 
even a child will be taken.” 

“That is a matter of the gods; and, no 
doubt, the tiger gets out of hand when he 
smells food,” Kedar replied. 

“T am afraid, and I am not guilty,” the 
kitmutghar asserted doggedly “And 
Abdul, fear has turned his liver to water 
so that he has forsaken his sahib, and is 
it to be said that he is guilty, holy one?” 

“Thou are a pagle, born of a_ she 
buffalo!” Abdul rasped. 


> ) ) 
Baloo declared. 


M* attention was drawn to the old 
Hindoo. By Jove! I was fascin 
ated. His head, as skinny as a skull, was 
thrust forward; and I never saw such 
eyes; they seemed on fire as he held them 
fixed on Abdul’s face. 

Finnerty’s gardener, who was in the 
group, now said: “Once the Khedda 
Sahib told me to take wood to the fire 
place of that accursed room, and, first 
putting some sweetmeats in front of Kala 
seg for the god’s protection, I went in 
through the bathroom with three pieces 
of pipal. When I dropped them quickly 
into the fireplace, from beneath came 
scream as though I had hurt the Bhut 
Boodha wil! witness that what I say is 
true.” , 

“Thou wert lucky, mali,” Baloo con 
mented, “‘for if the bazaar talk is true 
Soona Beebe came to an evil end throug! 
entering that room.” 

“That is the wisdom of a grass cutter’ 
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son,’ Abdul sneered “Soona Beebe went 
to Kashmir, where is her father.” 

“Who took her there, brother?” queried 
the Yogi. 

“Make thy salaams to the Khedda Sahib 
in the morning and he will tell thee,” 
Abdul answered sarcastically 

“But the father gave Tez Singh, who is 
but come from Kashmir a message to me, 
who am a Yogi, to ask of our village god 
the finding of Soona Beebe.” 

“Tez Singh is a Sikh, therefore a lia 
When he has silver to buy opium he is 
fuller of tales than the sahib’s paper,” 
Abdul answered. 

“As might be; but neither a Sikh nor a 
Mussulman gives his own silver to our 
gods,” the Yori said complacently “And 
Tez Singh gave to me three rupees that 
Soona Beebe’s father had sent for a sac 
rifice to Kala Beg.” 

“And it is in thy purse, Yogi, and the 
stone idol will get one anna of sweet 
meats,” and Abdul laughed. 

“T have made sacrifice of a goat, Abdul, 
and sprinkled the blood on the shrine.” 
And Kedar sighed as rebuke to the Mus 
sulman’s insinuations. 

“That is true,” Baloo affirmed, “for we 
have all eaten kabobs of the goat flesh, 
out of the holy one’s charjty.” 

“There is but one god, Allah,” Abdul 
declared fanatically; “and if yonder pot 
bellied idol of stone that you call Kala 
Beg has power let him show it to-night 
over a man of the true faith, I, Abdul.” 

The Mussulman’s words produced con 
sternation. 

“A difference of faith cannot save the 
guilty from the anger of the gods,” the 
Yogi declared solemnly; “one must needs 
have great sanctity to defy the gods.” 

Just then my two syces joined the 
group, and Dewan, the little devil, must 
have winded them, for he gave a whinny. 
I bolted, getting nicely out of the screened 
lane before the syce rounded the corner. 

The khedda sahib was prowling in the 
verandah when I reached the bungalow 
“We'll have a good-night peg, 
old man,” he said. So we took 
the big chairs for this matter of 
routine 


The Major seemed groping a 
little at this point of his story, 
struggling, as it were, to carry 
his listeners forward in the same 
state of mind he had experienced 
at that time. He resumed 


T HE moon was up, and, peep 
ing over the top of the bung 
alow, it silhouetted against the 
deep shadow of a tamarind the 
huge bulk of an elephant that 
was chained by a hind leg to the 
tree. The giant was weaving his 
massive head back-and-forth, 
back-and-forth in a 
way; and on a limb of the tafa 
rind had perched the most annoy- 
ing bird in all creation, the koel. 
There he sat calling “cluck-cluck 
luck, koe-e-el!” And once, as 4 


ceaseless 


1 turned on him 
with some useful 
and 
words. 


erp essine 
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if he had put the elephant on edge, the 
latter swung up his trunk and trumpeted. 
And from the depths of a sal jungle on 
the hills that rose behind the bungalow 
came the harsh, grating call of a leopard. 

At this Finnerty growled: “Is it any 


der that the 


WO \ The 
and of mysterious voices. Faith! Some 





mes tempted to believe this reir 
carnation idea is really true.”” He raised 
his long, powerful arm to point at the 
elephant. “That's my pad elephant,” he 
added, “and if he n’t human he’s neyt 
thing to it.” 

‘Who was Murray I asked 

‘He was my assistant here But he 
pegged himself to death, poor chap 
W hy ed 

‘I’ve got his former bearer, Abdul, it 


prope T h id- 
mash.” Finnerty declared emphatically 


I Se 
“Did you see anything of a little Kashmiri 


girl called Soona Beebe hanging around 
with Abdul? She disappeared about the 
time Murray died, and Abdul went away 
about that time too. Boodha tells me that 
she didn’t go back to Kashmir; her father 
has been writing asking after her.” 

“No, I saw nothing of the 1,” I re 
p ied 
“She had money, and I wouldn't put it 
past that budmash, Abdul, to have made 
away with her You know what a Ben- 
vali Mussulman is like when he smells 
rupees.” 

Then I told the Major all I had over- 
heard down at the stables. 

“There was something uncanny about 
poor Murray’s death,” the Khedda Sahib 
said. “The Civil Surgeon here said it was 
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whisky liver, but I always thought it was 
something else. I am sure Murray had 
quite a sum of money in his box, and we 
never found it. I think he was friendly 
with Soona Beebe; but she didn’t steal] 
his rupees or have anything to do with his 
death. She was a gentle, sweet little thing 
something like her name—the Gold Girl.” 

“You think, then, that Abdul is at the 
hottom of 4 gg ] asked 

“We searched his box,” Finnerty an 
swered, “but we couldn’t prove anything 
And what I wonder at is, that he came 
vat k here . 

“He didn’t know I was coming here,” I 
replied. “As it happened I didn’t say 
inything to him about where we were 
Anyway, he'll be little use to me, 
and 


going 
for something groaned in the chimney 
ie’s in a blue funk.” 

Finnerty laughed. “The servants all 
think that room is haunted. They declare 
they can hear.a gir) crying in it at night.” 

“By Jove! I heard a ghoulish noise 
myself,” I declared 

“I’ve heard it,” Finnerty agreed 
‘There’s a hole through to the outside 
just in the back corner of the fireplace, 
and I think the wind moans and sighs 
through that when it’s from the north.” 

We had finished our peg, and with a 
good-night to my host I went to my room 


The Major turned to the other members 
of the club with a little digression from 
his story. 

“Gentlemen, try to put yourself in my 
boots, because you'll have to judge of what 
follows on its bare telling. You see every- 
thing so far was inclined to put me in a 
mystical mood; Finnerty’s story of Mur- 
ray and Soona Beebe, the native talk of 
ghosts, and the groaning chimney. 

“As I stood in my room looking from 
the window down the lane between the 
trees, half-a-dozen jackals slunk by, one, 
possessed of some fiendish impulse, squat 
ting on his haunches just beyond the bath 
room door to let out a series of ghoulish 
calls.” 


M Y light was an old lamp, and I was 
iV shortly undressed and had it snuf 
fed out. It was the cool weather, so doors 
and windows all open, I didn’t need 
punkah, and was soon asleep 

I had slept probably three hours when I 
was wakened by light; that was the sen 
sation. When I opened my eyes the light 
was there, a flickering, like the flame of a 
torch. I want you to bear in mind, gentle 
men, absolutely, that what I saw was not 
a dream-vision; I was awake that’s 
about the only thing I'll vouch for, that I 
was awake. 

Very distinctly I saw Yogi Kedar stand 
ing just within the door of the room, his 
outstretched hand pointing to the chim 
ney. I rolled my head a little and saw a 
native bending down in the fireplace 

As I slipped from the bed the native 
turned, and the light fell on his face—it 
was Abdul. I sprang for him, but my tin 
box was in the way, and I came a cropper, 
the box making an outlandish clatter o1 
the hard cement. My plunge threw me 
absolutely into the door of the bathroom 

As I scrambled to my feet I could hear 
Finnerty’s voice as he came plunging 
through the sitting-room that was just 
beyond a little passage that led from the 
room I was in. Strategically I stood 
where I was, guarding the back door, 
knowing that the Khedda Sahib would 
meet anybody escaping in the other direc- 
tion. I thought we had Abdul in a sack; 



























































but when Finnerty rushed in, a lamp in 
his hand, a glance showed that the room 
was empty 

“What's the row, Major— thieve 
asked 

“Did you see Abdul or the old Hindoo?” 
I queried in answer 

“Not a soul.” 

The chowkidar (watchman) now ar 
rived on the scene He declared that no 
body had either entered or pone out 


yee 


he 


throurh the front of the bungalow, for 
he had been lying wide awake on his 
charpoy on the verandah. You see it was 
the chowkidar’s duty to sleep there as a 


yuard against thieve 


| RIEELY - told Finnerty what I had 


een Hlis only comment was: “We'll 


find out if thev've been here in the flesh ; 
Ile sent the eh utar down to the sei 


vants’ quarters, telling him to slip) in 
quietly and find out whether Abdul or 
Kedar were there, and if they had been 


out at all; also to bring these two to the 
verandah 


then the bally 
menced to moan 
the lamp, and neither 


he temple of the Black God.’ 





so we waited for the 

Soon we heard 
‘What finnerty snapped. 
‘Huzoor, Kedar searches fo 











ired up; asked him why he h 
my room; why Abdul had bee: 
hit fact, what I had seer 
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{nd what else?” Finnerty 


stopped speaking 
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‘If Abdul was there apsi (of | 


), or because of the gods, is a 


guilty are troubled.” 


‘Were you there?’ Finnerty 


If the has seen Kedar, Ke s 
re; but of the gods for I rema ~~ 





t me rather may Knew 


“Has Abdul taken her? | 
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result of indifferentism, which has been thunder you are drafted the very first peoples of the world from exterminatiot 
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his eyes, who at once crossed the Border posed to do their farming with kid-gloves _ live 
to join a Canadian regiment and a parasol A great many aimed to 

“I'd rather have my blank head shot act as motor men fot city farmers T ALK to members of the Exemption 
off,” he said, “than be classed in the future dozens and dozens of them working only Boards and Sub-Committees. Talk to 
as one of these slackers.” for their board, when they worked at all, ruiting officers of the Army and Navy 


rec;rt 
I was riding down on the train one though it required a kettle drum and a They are being i 





undated and swamped 
morning with the mother of a boy, who regiment of alarm clocks to get them up With fake appeals and sham excuses, but 
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had been called in the first draft. He in the morning. Some of them had the the thing that shocks is, nine cases out of 

could easily have evaded the call under most remarkable and mysterious illnesses ten, the appeal is behind a woman’s 
° - } x 1 L- i we « »’ . »? Tg 

the President’s ruling, for he had been with una intable relapses, whenever skirts, a mother’s or a sister’s These 


married less than a year; but he refused there was a prospect of any one being women don’t see why some other woman’s 





to claim exemption under that ruling I led outside to pitch hay, or saw wood sgn shouldn't die that their son may live 
quote the mother’s words: “Personally, I It didn’t take the farmers long to discover Ani brings up the question—Are 
would give my very soul to bring sudden they were being blessed with a pest of slackers home-made? Why is a slacker? 
peace,” she de F re 1, “It would save so slackers shirking service Is it the boy’s fault? It isn't that we have 
manv precious lives: but there is some not had slackers before this war We 





= thing more precious than life; and I | HAD mothers come and ask me to take have in every line of life. They have 

















would sooner have my boy die than not full-grown fellows of twenty-four and been the curse of schools, of employers, of 
have that I want peace—that is, with /’de them in the countt I had mothers homes, of farms, of offices, of factories 
all my heart and soul; but Iam afraid if ask my manager if r boys couldn't the boy who is always tumbling over his 
peace comes to this nation now, we shall stay on the farm and work for their board, own feet, always getting hurt alway 
have taken the profit and not paid the “but to keep the way from horses and wanting somebody to tie a rag round 
am price: and if that were possible, it would) = machinery and things.” I actually had sore thumb, always wanting jam, always 
shake the world’s faith in God.” one mother ask if her boy couldn’t help cadging to be petted and coddled, who 
Yet that was the mother of a bov. who “to wash dishes” so he could yet a pass must never be corrected, or braced, oO! 
could have claimed exemption and did not on his exan tions for having worke rossed because it might hurt his feelings 
Under her roof was a brother's son—a thirteen weeks on a farm; and I had one who is al ing when there is some 
city boy ome out to claim exemption as boy run home with trembling lips to his work to do and always very much there 
country worker. The cow try boy was mother because he fell off a load of hay when there is some cake and ian It isn’t 
married and need not have gone. The and hurt himself as he bounced, though that we have not always had the slacker 
city boy was single and should have gone, the men could not find mark, bruise or type. We have! It is s mply that the 
vet it was to save such as he the trace of injury; and I actually had an war is going to brand them—and brand 
boy, whose life was worth saving, was other, who went to bed and lay in bed ther hard and indelibly on the oper 
roing to the war. tnree week be ius he had bun ped hi fore head They are going to be re made 
About the time the Draft Bill passed nose and had a nose bleed Not all the into men, or to wear a brand that will 
Congress, avery curious thing a chaps, who rushed to the country, were of mark them as the mavericks and outeas 
curred in the labor world—particularly this yellow-liver | I had one youne of valiant life. Nor are the worst slack 
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ers cowards. Cowardice can be cured by something higher than his own wiil-—the retary was a cocaine fiend, though he did 
showing how blind and panicky is fear,how will of the trib He is learning to cor not know his employer knew that. He 
it draws what it dreads and always dis- quer physical ir and spiritua pulse had been married and discarded ive t ’ 
pels the shadow by going forward. Cow- He is learning not to blab, but to take and was not yet twenty-seven, though he 
ardice is often the result of fear in the secret and sacred counsel of his own sou lid not Know his employer Knew that 
mother’s heart before the child’s birth, let no other hu being p! to He had been taken on his job at the time 
and yet oftener the result of forcing a That is what they me wh purely accident in the ce 
child to behave by threats. Cowardice has you can never get under the forces, lidn't know tha i 
only to be faced to be conquered; but the © skin of an India When he come Ww! he had bet iven a salary of $60 a tn 
worst form of sl is the skulk, who _ the tribe give na feast, he w be stead of the $40 he asked, becauss S 
habitually, consti ially and chroni yout! l quite plain he ! not had sufi t 
cally shoves his share of life’s job on test proce na irishment ar had othes to eta 
some one else’s shoulders, leaves his work gy home wv : er ppeat e, though he d ot 
undone or half done, who drags back- vy mi night not put hin now s employer had taken not f one 
wards always and is always lacking when in skirts, but he would be known ever these things 
he is wanted, and slack in every motior afterwards by the most ntemptuous No, I don’t,” flared up th ich I 
and thought from shuffling feet to clumsy epithet in the Indian language lon’t like being jumped on just I Se 
hands , In i little mistake.” | 
o this, the wat Then said the employer, quietly 
HE Indians of the South-West have a ir softened and s] “take your time, and go to the cashier _ 
custom when a boy comes to adoles- is Is What the mother lesk and get your cheque, and go! I can’t 
cence of sending him blind-fold up a dan- id she would be afraid ifford to keep a man, who makes mistakes 
gerous precipice to fast and commune of peace now. We would draw the profits ind kick himself for it l ha t 
with the Great Spirit for a period of without paying the price; and that d e to run round picking up ! 
months. I have often looked and won- — stroys manhood in a nation take 
dered at the perilous ledges boys have to But the point I want to make clear is In that interval, the employer | 
scale for this ordeal. If they slip and fall, that the Indian women don’t handicap o himself He isn't worth savir It 
they are dashed to death; but better a their boys before they set out for the would take too mu time and be poor 
valiant death trying to do something, than’ stars. They don’t poison their resolution ink at tnat 
the shameful life of the slug that is ninety with self-pity before they have acquired 
per cent. dead all the time he is supposed’ will-power. They idolize their children S IX months later in that very same office 
to be alive. But as a matter of record,the But when adolescence comes there is no ‘* a younger secretary made tl very 
Indian boy seldom does slip; for only the Indian mother who would not rather tak« same error. It was the kind of error that 
warriors lead him out; and the women a knife and slay her son, than have him can tie an office up in bow-knot f cor 
leave him severely alone; and there is no grow up a skulk, a coward-—something fusior “Look,” said the emplover 
braying of shrill sopranos to make him less than a man. sharply, “don’t you see if you let that 
slip down when he should be climbing up. And the horror to me as a woman is_ pass, it will go down through every de 
I do not know why they blind-fold him, when you trace this slacker business back, partment and throw everybody out ar 
unless it is to symbolize that youth is you so often find a woman. We say that take days to trace.” 
always blind to danger, and that is why it “the hand that rocks the cradle rules the The young secretary flushed to the roots 
grasps the stars. At the top of the pre- world.” It does; but it also has it in its of his hair. He was a college mar He a mae 
cipice, where there is no shadow between power to ruin what God meant to be a was a double-barreled graduate from tw 
him and the sun, the boy takes off his man. Self-made men nearly always big institutions and a star in his class 
bandages. The warriors, or priests, night- ascribe their success to a mother’s influ-§ at both. Also he worked on his nerve 
ly bring him water. There, alone, he fasts ence, not to an influence that coddled and and had a temper ona hair trigger—all of 
and communes with the Spirits, subsisting pampered and cuddled, but an influence which made him a very valuable prospect 
only on the lightest herbs, dry cracked that taught them to toe the scratch, and if it could be made over into a man aN 
corn, roots, dried berries. The vision that to jump at a chance not half way, but al “Look here,” flared up the young se 
he sees in his dreams will be the dream most before it was in sight round the _ retary in almost the same words, “I don’t 
visions to guide him through life. The corner, and to tackle life singing jubi- like being jumped on ig 
spirit that comes to him at night, when lantly, not whimpering over chapped “Hold on,” interrupted the employer, 
he lies spent and prone and weak, will be hands or a stubbed toe. who wanted nothing said that could neces 
the spirit to whom he will look in his “TI don’t like being jumped on this way,”  sitate a second firing. “I don’t know how 
secret thoughts for guidance all his life. said a young secretary to an employer, you are built, son, but I know how I am. 
Hunger, thirst, the craving to come down, who was at that very moment looking for If I am making a mistake, I want to be 
fear, home-sickness, loneliness, aches, an assistant to take over duties at four jumped on by a thousand legs with spiked 
weariness, the desire to talk, to tell, to ask times this poor incumbent's salary. “I boots—I want to be jumped on and kicked 
for encouragement or sympathy—he con-_ don’t thank you to tell me I am wrong.” before I make the blunder, so I'll not 
quers them all. He is learning utter and “You don’t, eh?” answered the em need to go through the rest of the day’s 
absolute obedience to his will, and to a_ ployer studying the poor cub. The sec- Continued on page 10} 
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ers cowards. 
showing how blind and panicky is fear, how 
it draws what it dreads and always dis- 


Cowardice can be cured by 


pels the shadow by going forward. Cow- 
ardice is often the result of fear in the 
mother’s heart before the child’s birth, 
and yet oftener the result of forcing a 
child to behave by threats. Cowardice has 
only to be faced to be conquered; but the 
worst form of slacker is the skulk, who 
habitually, constitutionally and chroni- 
cally shoves his share of life’s job on 
some one else’s shoulders, leaves his work 
undone or half done, who drags back- 
wards always and is always lacking when 
he is wanted, and slack in every motion 
and thought from shuffling feet to clumsy 
hands. 


HE Indians of the South-West have a 

custom when a boy comes to adoles- 
cence of sending him blind-fold up a dan- 
gerous precipice to fast and commune 
with the Great Spirit for a period of 
months. I have often looked and won- 
dered at the perilous ledges boys have to 
scale for this ordeal. If they slip and fall, 
they are dashed to death; but better a 
valiant death trying to do something, than 
the shameful life of the slug that is ninety 
per cent. dead all the time he is supposed 
to be alive. But as a matter of record, the 
Indian boy seldom does slip; for only the 
warriors lead him and the 
leave him se verely alone; and there is no 
braying of shrill sopranos to make him 
slip down when he should be climbing up. 
I do not know why they blind-fold him, 
unless it is to symbolize that youth is 
always blind to danger, and that is why it 
grasps the stars. At the top of the pre- 
cipice, where there is no shadow between 
him and the sun, the boy takes off his 
bandages. The warriors, or priests, night- 
ly bring him water. There, alone, he fasts 
and communes with the Spirits, subsisting 
only on the lightest herbs, dry cracked 
corn, roots, dried berries. The vision that 
he sees in his dreams will be the dream 
visions to guide him through life. The 
spirit that comes to him at night, when 
he lies spent and prone and weak, will be 
the spirit to whom he will look in his 
secret thoughts for guidance all his life. 
Hunger, thirst, the craving to come down, 
fear, home-sickness, loneliness, aches, 
weariness, the desire to talk, to tell, to ask 
for encouragement or sympathy—he con- 
quers them all. He is learning utter and 
absolute obedience to his will, and to a 
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something higher than his own W 
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quer physical fear and s} i ‘ 





He is 


learning not to 


secret and sacred counsel! 
and to let no other human be 
that soul That is what they mean wh 


they say you can never ge 


skin of an Indian. When he « 
the tribe give him a feast, and he 
regarded as no longer a yout! 


If he should fail of the test ir 


come running whimpering home wit es 
of woe, they might or might not put 

in skirts, but he would be known eve 
afterwards by the most contemptuous 


epithet in the Indian language 


ed is something akin to this, the war 
gong to effect on oun rt land s} 





ed boy slackers This t tner 
meant when she said she would be afra 


bal 
of peace now. We would draw the profits 


without paying the price; and th é 
stroys manhood in a nation 


But the point I want to mak 








that the Indian women don’t hat ay 
their boys before they set out for the 
stars. They don’t poison their resolution 
with self-pity before they have acquired 
will-power. They idolize their childret 
But when adolescence comes there is no 
Indian mother who would not rather take 


than have him 


coward 


a knife and slay her son, 
grow up a skulk, a 
less than a man 


And the 


sometning 


1 


when you trace this slacker business back, 


you so often find a woman. We say that 


“the hand that rocks the cradle rules the 
It does; but it also has it in its 
power to ruin what God meant to be a 
always 
ascribe their success to a mother’s influ- 


world.” 


man. Self-made men _ nearly 


ence, not to an influence that coddled and 


pampered and cuddled, but an influence 


that taught them to toe the scratch, and 
to jump at a chance not half way, but al 
most before it was in sight 
corner, and to tackle life singing jubi 
lantly, not whimpering over chapped 
hands or a stubbed toe. 


“T don’t like being jumped on this way,” 
said a young secretary to an employer, 


who was at that very moment looking for 
an assistant to take over duties at four 
times this poor incumbent’s salary. “I 
don’t thank you to tell me I am wrong.” 
“You don’t, eh?” answered the em 
ployer studying the poor cub. The sec- 
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t know his employer knew that He 
id been marrik i and discarded five es, 
it yet twenty-seven, thou he 
i not know his employer knew that 
ble been taken on his job at ti ne 
rei. wing to an accident in the thice 
for 3, though he didn’t know that nd 
} be given a salary of S60 a nth 
t of t » 41 iSKed, beca ls t Was 
quite pial ne nad not had sufi ent 
irisnme nat t cea 
( I t t ot 
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In that interval, the employer | i 
} self He isn’t worth sav It 
vould f e fT ich t i if 00! 
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IX months later in that ver e office 
\ a younger secretary made tl very 
same erro! It was the kind of error that 
an tie an office up in bow-knot rf cor 
fusior “Look,” said the employer 
sharply, “don’t you see if you let that 


pass, it will go down through every de- 


partment and throw everybody sut and 
take d iVs to trace <s 

The young secretary flushed to the roots 
of his hair. He was a college mar He 


double-barreled graduate from twe 
big institutions and a star in 
at both. Also he worked on his nerve 
and had a temper on a hair trigger—all of 
which made him a very valuable prospect 
made over into a mar 
flared up the young s¢ 
retary in almost the same words, “I don’t 
like being jumped on 

interrupted the employer, 


Was a 


if it could be 


“Look here,” 
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“Hold on,” 
who wanted nothing said that could neces- 
sitate a second firing. “I don’t know how 
you are built, son, but I know how I am 
If I am making a mistake, I want to be 
jumped on by a thousand legs with spiked 
boots I want to be jumped on and kicked 
before I make the blunder, so I'll not 
need to go through the rest of the day's 
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insferred to one of the sawmills or McQueer And it may be remar 
apa Harbor, up in Washington, passing that Mr. Reuben K. Pitche: 
re for two years he had devoted only twenty-eight Also, it may be rr ‘ 
mself to manufacturing end of marked, at the imminent risk of app 
game unding that period he ng obvious, that as Reuben K. P 
had _ returned tood t \ low of the Arago vens 
to the Sar fice, 5 ng out over San Fran 
Francisco sales nd sighed for freedom, he sighed 
office, na old for M s Natalie McQueen, for aft 
J. B. Skinner, months’ acquaintance with that 1 t de 
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for a raise,” announced Reuben K. Pitche 
firmly. 

Old Mr. Tamm hastily gathered up hi 
statistics and hid them in a drawer 
“Don’t say I showed you these,” he 
quavered. Pitcher assured him that he 
would hold nim harmless in the event of 
trouble, and, stepping to the door of the 
private office of J. B. Skinner, he rapp “d 
smartly thereon. Old Mr. Tamm trembled. 
He was used to scratching at that door 
He trembled again, as Reuben K., failing 
to receive an invitation to enter, boldly 


opened the door and passed in 


J B. SKINNER glanced up in mild 
“e+ surprise as his star salesman en 
tered. Mr. Skinner had patriarchal sid 
whiskers and a long, caim, benevolent 
face like an old mare; only his gray gim 
let eyes belied the philanthropic whiskers 
and quickly confirmed one’s second esti 
mate of his character, to wit, that, like an 
old mare, he would kick and squeal and 
create hiatus on less than a_ second’s 
provocation. The intruder sat down by 
his boss’s desk. 

“Well, sir,” began Skinner brusquely. 
He clawed at his whiskers cattishly anc 
commenced flipping his nostrils in and out, 
for he scented trouble. He resolved, 
therefore, to start it himself. 

‘I’ve been looking for you, young man,” 
he continued sternly. “Where have you 
been the last three days?” And without 
waiting for an answer (for he knew per 
fectly well Mr. Pitcher had been down in 
the San Joaquin valley doing a nice busi- 
ness) he commenced to growl and find 
fault and cite cases of trivial or imagin- 
ary infractions of selling etiquette on the 
part of the young men in general, and 
one young man in particular. He un- 


hosomed himself of a deal of advice on “ 


salesmanship, which, while couched to a 
large extent in the language of a sermon, 
was really a “call down.” 

Reuben K. Pitcher laughed in J. B. 
Skinner's face. “I want more salary,” he 
said evenly. 

“You don’t get it. How much do you 
want?” sputtered Skinner. 

“Three hundred per.” It had suddenly 
occurred to Pitcher to ask three hundred 
in order that he might slip gracefully to 
two-Afty. 

Skinner was cautious on the instant 
He resolved to temporize. 

“Got another job, Rube?” he asked, a 
little more kindly. 

“No, sir.” 

“Then why the swelled head?” 

“Because I’m delivering the goods.” 

J. B. Skinner favored Pitcher with a 
smile of pity. “Twenty-five a month more 
is the limit, Reuben. Property has its 
rights and I don’t intend to let this com- 
pany be raided. If you don’t want your 
job at a hundred and seventy-five there 
are a lot of crackerjack salesmen that wil) 
take it and be glad to get it.” 


A Business Novelette Complete 
in this Issue 
By Peter B. Kyne 
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teuben K. Pitche 
tood up smiling. He 
held out his hand to 
J. B. Skinne 

“Then you _ hire 
one of those cheap 


salesmen, te | eg he 





iid “I’m too good 
for you. I quit You start 
i retail yard on a bundle of 
edar shingles and an armful 
f loose lath, and I guess I car 
o the same.” 

“Give you two hundred, as 
ony as you t 

“The pardon c 
I'm through.” 

“I’m sorry, Reuben So 
you're going into business fo 
vourself, eh? In what line 

“I’m going to open an offic 
and seil lumber on commission 
and negotiate a vessel charte? 
once in a while. I'll take 
chance that I can make thre 
undred on my wits.” 


a 


J. B. Skin 
ner’s nostrils 
flew in and 

ut at a dan 


verous speed 
“Got any 

money a he 

Shee red. 
Pitcher dug 

down into his 

trouse r’s 

por ket and 

counted = out 

forty-two dol 

118s and ten cents. “I also have my 

month's salary,” he said. , 
“All of which will last you about as long 

as a bottle of beer at a clam-bake. You're 

making a mistake, Reuben, my boy. 

Think it over and don't act hastily. You 

may repent at leisure.” ; 


“ HE cocksureness of the old pirate; 
the paternal irony in his remarks 

smashed across Mr. Pitcher’s youthful 
pride with something of the impact of a 
particularly aged egg on a cement side 
walk. That remark accomplished every 
thing except what J. B. Skinner expected 
it to accomplish, and in that moment an 
offer of a thousand a month would not 
have chained Reuben K. to another man’s 
fortunes. 

“When I’m licked it will be time enough 
to run to the cover of a job,” he retorted 

“Well, come and see me when you’re 
licked,” snapped Skinner 

“Certainly, sir. Rustling around as a 
free lance the way I expect to do, I may 
come across bargain once in a while 
something I can sell you at a price cheaper 
than you can afford to make your own re 
tail yards.” ; 

“You've been with this company long 
enouch to know that we never turn up our 
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nose at a bargain Any time you have a 
car or two of No. 2 V. G. flooring at three 
dollars off the market, drop in. Good 
afternoon, Reuben.” 

Skinner had now entirely recovered his 
temper. Not for a retail yard do 
flourishing business, would he let this 
rebel know that his goings or his com- 
ings could make any material difference 
to the welfare of the Arago Mill and Lum 
ber Company. Pitcher rather liked him 
for it. He hated a man who admitted his 
mistakes too hurriedly and he knew from 
experience that Skinner could take a beat 
ing with better grace than any man on the 
street. 

“Thank you, Mr. Skinner,” he replied, 
as he shook hands. ‘However, don't for 
get that I’m going to have an office 
motto.” 

“What is it?” 

“Caveat en ptor.” 

“Hum,” grunted = Skinner “That's 
French for something or other, isn't it 
“It means: ‘Let the buyer beware’.’ 

“Oh, I always protect myself in the 
clinches,” retorted Skinner. 

“You'll have to, if we ever do business 
together, J. B. If I ever get mv hooks 
nto you, you'll bleed for a month of Sun- 
days.” 






















‘You dear old 


“Get out,” said Skinner, “you're too 


young to broil.” 


ETURNING to the general office, 

Rube Pitcher draped himself over 
Queenie’s desk and prepared to watch the 
effect of a verbal bombshell. 

“Queenie,” he said, “I’ve just quit the 
Arago Mill & Lumber Company.” 

Queenie looked up quickly and her eyes 
were wide with trouble. 

“T’ll be sorry to see you leave us, Rube,” 
she answered; and Pitcher strained his 
ears in a vain endeavor to detect a quaver 
in her voice. 

“Yes,” continued Pitcher, “I’m going 
into business for myself. Open an office 
and sell lumber wholesale on commission, 
you know. And when I get a nice healthy 
little business worked up, Queenie”’-—he 
lowered his voice to a whisper—‘d’ye 
know what I’m going to do?” 

Queenie trembled, paled and flushed 
alternately, while Reuben K. fixed her 
with hungry eyes. 

“Really, Rube, I could never guess,” she 
lied miserably. 

Mr. Pitcher read those signals of dis- 
tress, of ecstatic anticipations. He, too, 


pere d. 


‘Why, 


had of late commenced to experience some 
of that same exquisite pain that fringes 
the borderlands of happiness; I 
not deceived. 
Queenie, 
to this office some day 
frantic terror he ily 
himself of the high cost of livi 
old Persian proverb that 
catches no flies. 

in Queenie’s brea 
never be fulfilled. 


“Well, 


ge” Nig 


“Oh, by 


tistics. Dear, 
sibly have 
haven’t made 


don’t know 


sheaf of figu 
them. 
“T’ve 
he continued, 
too much in 
this year over |: 


a grave injustice 


made 
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scout 





promptes 
“you're coming 
and 
George, 
Mr. Tamm, from |} 
room, “I’ve mad 


done 


which Vagrant piece of furn 








They represent the purchase of a 
second-hand typewriter on the 
ment plan, at five dollars down and the 
collector might be 
fortunate enough to find Mr. Pitcher ir 


purchase ¢ f five 


hundred pale blue engraved letterhea 
with a thousand envelope to matcn, and 
{ e hundre hu ‘ to sho 1 } 

1 ° 4 , 

the m ft the trade 


All of these matters attended to, M 
Reuben K. Pitcher became 


the notion that he was 1 





e« ‘\ 
— wHereupon he stepped forth into Califor 
nia Stre et to look for it 


Now it was chat eter t of 


Pitcher that he should commence busine 

at exactly seven minutes after three. Any 

other man would have called that day 
> wasted. He would have made up his mind 


iness for himse f at ¢ ght 


morning Not so 


to start in bus 
following 
with Reuben K. Pitcher 
At the corner of Batts ry and Califor! 
Streets an old customer, one Cyrus P 
Keating, of the Tuolumne Flume & Irr 


t iailed him 


ea 
o clock the 


ition Con 
“Hey, Rube! 
“Hello there, Mr. Keating 


1 the 


ipany, 
* he shouted 


rosse street an 
FE vervbod) lled him Rube: but while } 
veryboay cali¢ nhim nNube; Du niie ne 


1h 
had known Cyrus P. Keating four year 


and was on a pr rfectly friend ilmost 
fraternal! footing with hir ne neve? 


alled him Cy 
“What brings you up to town?” he 
quired of Keating 
“I’m buying 
nto a thirst parlor and hoist one.” 
“What! While 
— id? NN Wine is a 
ink is raging—say, what do you 
mean by being untrue to me, Mr. Keating? 
A month ago when I was in Fresno didn't 
I hany ten carloads of rough common on 
you on the representation that the market 
~ on rough common was going up? And 
didn’t it go up fifty cents? And wasn't 
I in your office less than a week ago, and 
didn't you turn me down without an 
order? Yet you're up here buying lumber 
and I don’t even get a look at your speci 
fications. Tell me what I've to de 
this?” 


lumber, Rube Let’s ooze 


there’s lumber to be 


fever! mocKer a 


strony «dr 


aone 
serve 

Keating took him by the arm. “Nota 
thing in the world, Rube. But week 
you were selling Oregon pine and I’m here 
buving California redwood.’ 

“Oh-h-h,” said Mr. Pitcher, apparently 
mollified, “that’s different When did 
vou get into town?” 

“Just arrived.” 

‘How are you, anyway?" 
“Thirsty. About that drink.” 
Keating jingled ~ pocket 
“Thank you, no Reuben raised his 


] 7 
AST 


And 


money in hi 


~ nose and sniffed, after the manner of a 

bird dog. “I smell an order over at North 

Beach and I've just got time to land it 
hefore the five o'clo¢ k whistle blows 
Thanks, Mr. Keating. Some other time.” 
And shaking hands again he was off 

oO. 


| UT not to North Beach. Young Mr 

Pitcher wasn’t that kind of a free 
fance salesman, for Opportunity, in the 
shape of Cyrus P. Keating, 
him fairly in the face and his first big deal 
Was on 

Keating was Vice-President and 
eral Manager of the Tuolumne Flume and 
Irrigation Company and was in town to 
buy redwood lumber. That meant that 
his company was about to build a larg 
flume, for redwood is one of the few woods 
that never deteriorates in water. Very 
Then would want fluming 


had struck 


Gen 





they 








fourteer ? i to nd cor daerabile of 
i Fluming, eh? They could use a lot of 
short t } na ort tock of an grad 
wa dru he arket 
Ir ! ttie DOO} ( arried with 
niy Pitehe | ( Humboldt ind 
Mende » Count redwood mills and 
their San Francise« é fices. Hew 
t i ] ted wit n nayer in eac! 
} ‘ e hurrie + +, ephone } th 
nd called up each office in suces yn. =I 
iriaDly ne rey ite ovel nd over the 
ime ¢ lve? itjo 
Tris is Rube Pitcher speaking. I'v 
quit the Arago Con pany No thanks, I 
n't want a D I'n tackling ne an 
is a free lance, and beside ts easier to 
r r than redwo o I wouldn’t work 
for ye anyho got \ cumu 
tion of short ear or fluming stock?’ 
Invariably they had—anywhere fror 
€ f thousand feet t half an 
+ } eg 7 f¢ perio 
! from six n hs to three year 
tw lite dy ist the k 1 of sto 
for fluming 
They made Pitcher ar tonis gly low 
figure, as he thought they would and, as 
t } de ha ‘ from his 
1 all thought of possible lesser deals 
Cail n the knowledge that at least 
ten optior on stocK agyregating more 
than three n n feet would be mailed 
} tha ight, he returned to his office 
and for an hour gave himself up to reflec 
tion upon ways and means of purchasing 
ipproximately thirty thousand dollars’ 
worth of lumber, on a reserve cash fund of 
tnirt | lars 


nendo yrder, yet the contemplation of 
t did not stagger Mr. Pitcher On the 
contrary, he went home to his boarding 
nouse t t night, stepping high like ter 
t « Vit M te his dinner w th his as 
customed relish, slept well, and bright and 


early next morning was at his office ready 
isiness. Ten envelopes lay on his 
desk and, after perusing them all, and 
finding them quite satisfactory, he went 
ont and rustled furiously around the city 
"dS all day I ng without ] 


getting close 


© an order to tag it with a buggy 


However, he was not discouraged. As 


a matter of fact, he was merely 


marking 


— * 


tir velock the following 
morning the casual observer might have 
noticed Reuben K. Pitcher leaning negli 





t a cigar stand across the 
1e hotel where he knew Cyrus 
1 always put up when in town 


fteen Keating e 


+ 
t 
the street, and a 





merged fron 
hotel and walked dowr 
block from the hotel quite by accident, he 
Rube Pitcher 

“How’re you coming on with that flum 
ng order?” Pitcher inquired, as, the usual 


1 
aown 


bumped into 


ommonplaces over, they walked 
town together 
“Not very fast,” Keating compla 
“Son ebody has taken an opt or for ter 
Mendocino County 
If these options lapse, I can, of course, 
é grab the stock. I'd like to 
get about three million five hundred 
sand feet of it.” 
“What prices did they quote you?” in 
juired Pitcher innocently 


Tt 
irteen dollars f.o.b 


ned 


stock 


ays on all the 


WT)? ; Te 
imp in and 


+h } 
tnou 


Oakland Long 

burglars!” Mr. Pitcher, in his 
rage, permitted himself a little promiscu 
ous language somewhat stronger than the 
circumstances seemed to warrant. “They'll 





a you up! Keating. TI : 
ou re nm tne i f t 
“It can’t be heln« Ru Ar tt 
I'd g nav t wt i re for it | 
ft ve re i ot ‘ “a 
° , y r 
Wi here ise | r tes 
dollar ner u « get it cheap ‘ 
) her \J kK t J +} ‘ 
holdir the ont | nm hyp ¢ 
i < i OT i uU for 
\ € { now, nad vine su wf t ths 
otne ( t it ou we! mn town t pu 
eaqawood, ] ade pe 1ine « ict tuatk ut 
. . ; y 3 ~ 
in about nree seconds rou Nadnt 


reached your hotel before I had thoss 











tied up and written confirmation ¢ 
options deposited in the mai They're 
iSking you thirteen doilars in the hope 
tnat my options will expire before I car 
se my deal, and the stock wi!! be frees 
igail Now, I'll sell you those shorts or 
a basis of twelve dollars f.o.b. Oaklar 
: ‘ 
Long Ww! irf, | Is actua adIinyg narge 
: - - 
t« place tne StocK or Car ar tne st 
ted freight to your station. I'll save 
1 some mone I think 
, 
l f Pirate 
Keating. “You sly 
? k two dol ’ " 
p! . i 1¢ I R ibe, if } I x vt u tne 
order this minute.” 

“Wt should I queried Pitcher art 
lessly I have you the nine holes, a 
I’m st beir nd to vou 

‘You pit piker, Rube Pitcher 
E lever oO rs r ner nore 


r it 
anda 
} 

0 uars 





later on.” 


thirteer 


( Y.YRUS KEATING had the blessed gift 
4 of a sense of humor, 

to make one dollar 
cents had grown before. He knew he was 
whipsawed, but Reuben K. Pitcher had 
anestheticized the dreadful wound with a 
saving of one dollar on every thousand 
feet of that three million foot order, and a 
saving of three thousand dollars is never 
productive of rage at the boiling point 


and the ability 
fifty 


grow where 





“Rube,” he said, “you’re such a bright 
young man I haven't the heart to hurt 


you. I'll take your stock at twelve dollars 
t's second-story work on an old and 
valued friend, but I'll submit. What are 


the terms’ 


“Cash in sixty days, less two per cent 
Keating was serious. “That's kindly, 
he replied. “I was going to 
demand ninety days to four months.” 
“I'll be kinder still, if you'll meet me 
half way, Mr. Keating. I'm making you 
i delivered price, am I 
a i he 
“And you know that in figuring a de 
vered price on this stock we e 
weight at four thousand pounds per thou 
sand feet. Well, I'll make you a price 
f.o.b. cars at point of shipment and you 
pay the freight to destinatior My stoch 


s bone dry and you'll save twenty-five 


| ” 
it least, 


a 
not 


stimate the 


ents a thousand on the actual railway 
weights, as against the usual estimate 
“That is absolutely munificent, Rube 


And in return for this what am I to dk 
I know you too well to 


thropy at par value.” 


take such philan 


“In return for this,” replied Reuben K 
Pitcher, “your company must accept my 
iraft for the ful! it sixty days’ 


Continue ? ye 8 


nvoice 












































: A Journey Through Arctic 
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By Wilham Thompson 
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Burial ground of the Eskimo on Herschel Island. T hie 
sleds which convey the bodies there are left at the grave 
KE prror’s NOTE. T he mriter of this articles traveled to that piprest 
‘ gion of (Canada u hich lies “i ithan the | re tie ( rele ih thie tniterests ot t] 
A Tie rican (7, ographical Nocie fy. The trip WIS, ht Se die i Cape ini beat 
It was a quick Orie made u ith a menimum aq dunn M¢fe p I, lpix t |, 
quiche st and lightest ever made. In the follou mg article Vr. T) HHL Pst 
give sa fe u of his (MLPLeEssiOnNs and some intere sting fucts u ith referconce ft 
the pe ople the rc, the Eskimos and Indians. The pr hiire Xx pi OSe vite df ‘] 
ad graphic idea oft this strangest COrhmnéEI of ( anada and fs pr NN Lilit ‘ 
HE essentials for an Arctic voyage Mackenzie Rivers to the Arctic, his A typical Eski 
are. usually considered to be a manner indicated a grave doubt as mo womay) 
staunch ship, sometimes well re- to the feasibility of my equipment vit child 
inforced, duplicated engines, sails and for such an undertaking. With an Some strange 
auxiliary motor, a double set of anchors, admonition from him to bring bac} mired ty pe 
plenty of rope, life preservers, life boats, all the information and plunder I are found 
waterproof and fur clothing, dogs, stoves, could get relating to the Indian and 
lamps, several bushels of matches, oil, the Delta and Coast Eskimos I returned became more primitive. We had reach 
candles and an ample supply of coal and to my lodgings. the border land of the Indian, the land of 
wood, provisions, consisting of pemmican, However, the equipment served. I jour never worry, idleness, gambling, supe: 
flour, lard, dried fruits, salt, pepper, can- neyed successfully to Canada’s “farthest  stition and dried fish. Hulbert Footner it in 
ned butter, spices, baking powder, beans, north” and back again with nothing added his “New Rivers of the North” gives a 
peas. canned meats and bacon. To this to what I originally planned. very adroit analvsis of the Indian cha? } 
may be added a complete medical outfit, acter when he write r 
guns and ammunition, sextants, barom [ ET me begin my story at Edmonton. “As to popular literature on the R« 
eters, thermometers, instruments for reg- + A railway journey of 312 miles ter Skin in general, as every one knows. it 
istering wind velocity and endless number’ minated at Peace River Crossing at which rather misleading. This because writers. an 
of things that come into daily need in that point we boarded the steamer “Athabas including famous names, insist in app 
vast Arctic wilderness. ca.” Two and a half days’ journey ng our thoughts and feelings to ther 
When I intimated to my friend Bow- brought us to Vermilion Chi After whereas their fascination for us lies, 1 
man, Director of the American Geographi- crossing a portage of four and half miles 1any likeness to us, but in our difference 
cal Society at that splendid palace of we boarded the steamer “McMurray” For instar e. love between the sexe 
American geographers, Broadway and_ which was to carry us to Fort Fitzgerald which forms such an overwhelming p 
156th St., New York, that my outfit woyld via Chipewyan on the west end of Lake n our literature, is very paneer “wel 
consist of two dress suit cases, containing Athabasca, a rock bound desolated set portant to the Indian Wie overmastt 
only the articles necessary for a trip to tlement where Sir Alexander Mackenzie ing passion is the love for the chase. H 
the sea shore or mountain resort, one outfitted for his fourteen weeks drift to susceptibilities to feeling of anv kind 
small] dog, a railway ticket to Edmonton, the Arctic Ocean on that vast waterwav less than the white anette and he requit 
a ticket issued by the Hudson Bay Com which was afterward to bear his name. _ a stronger stimulus he ae his love f 
pany entitling me to passage from Peace As we voyaged “do North” the yambling. h Sanetina’ dances and } 
River Crossing by the Peace, Slave and term has its paradoxical inference—life cruelty. His very Simplicity of. nat 








monast 


fluen« 


is baffling to 
us. He is, of 
course, of a 
lean, hard, ac- 
tive habit of 
body and of 
temperament, 
inclining to the 
Saturnine. 

“He is the 
reverse of 
what you 
would call a 
man of feeling 
and he sedu- 
lously conceals 
the display of 
what feelings 
he has. He is, 
of course, lib 
erty-loving, and restraint or discipline of 
any kind are intolerable to him. 

“He is stubborn in his ways; that is to 
say, instinctively resistant to outside in- 
fluences, but he is keenly sensitive to ridi- 
cule. Such a man will nearly always be 
found to possess a genuinely poetic appre- 
ciation of nature and natural phenomena. 
His mental processes are as simple as a 
child’s. He is admirabie with his quali- 
ties of strength, hardness, resolution and 
courage. He has no faculty of generaliz- 
ing, and but small powers of deduction. 
His sense of location in the woods is due 
to an acquired knowledge of the place. 
He loves his own country—he learns to 
know every mound and tree—this is his 
sole concern in life. In a strange country 
he is more helpless than the white man 
His ability to follow tracks through the 
bush is truly astonishing to a white man 
from the pavements; but I have 
white men become as expert.” 

This is not true of the Eskimo, who 
shares this northern part of Canada with 
the Indian. He is inquisitive, alert, analy- 


seen 





ne of the 


tion in 
and method 
ing for the cl] 


rating the is tical and in 
of civiliza his pfimi 
their dress tive way a 

/ car- philosopher 

‘ At Fort 
















Fitzgerald 
we crossed 
the portage 
of sixteen 
an d one 
half miles 
where we 
boarded the 
steamer 
Mackenzie 
River, a 
leaky, unin- 
viting craft, 
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which was 
to be our 
home for 
many days 
while nego 
tiating the 
one thou- 
sand three 
hundred 
and fifteen 
miles of 


twisting 

riverways that end at the Mackenzie River 
Delta, 300 miles north of the Arctic circle. 
At Norman we left the Great Bear River, 
which has its source from the lake bearing 
the same name, and swung into the mighty 
Mackenzie. At the head of this historic 
stream is the site where Sir John Frank- 
lin in 1825 established his headquarters 
while on his expedition to explore the 
Arctic coast. This settlement was named 
Fort Franklin. Fort Norman, a post so 
often moved, was located here for 
several years. 


also 


A few thousand tired exhausts of the 
engine and we were abreast of Fort Good 
Hope. Seventeen miles beyond we crossed 
the Arctic circle. It is difficult to adjust 
oneself to real midsummer Arctic 
in this latitude. Here the wild rose smiles 
in crimson clusters and the willow and 
spruce wisp and bend in this vast and 
little known land where the white man is 
not to be found. 

The chief interest that this country of 
the far north holds is in the study of 
the races which inhabit it. The Eskimo 


the 


presents the scope for absorbing study, 
particularly in respect to the way he 
reacts to contact with civilization. What 
will be the value of the Eskimo, when 


the engulfing spread of industry has 
reached—as it will reach—the shores of 
the Arctic? Will he vanish from the 


face of the earth or will he adapt him- 
self to the conditions and become a valu- 
able Canadian? 

Viscount Bryce, before the Royal Geo 
graphical Society, once said: “The rela- 
tion of nature to human development, the 
influence which natural environment has 
upon the progress of civilization and upon 
all the arts which belong to civilization, 
is an enormous theme upon which we 
might discourse for days, or even weeks 
I only indicate to you what profits the 
historian, and especially the historian 
who has devoted himself to the study of 
the earlier stages of man’s growth and 
development, finds in examining in one 
country after another the relation which 
exists between natural environment and 
the progress of human communities. The 































































































































racial changes I 
progress to-day 
lustrate the _ pro- 


h races 


cesses by which ra 
were formed in pre- 


histori time 





— thers 
1d in ownel 


change. 


processes 





are 


There 


now on in the 
Pacifie Islands which 
will probably have in 
forty years 
pletely altered them 
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and destroye 


— 
going 


com- 


their charm. 
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There are no 
peoples to whi *h 
Bryce’s observatio 


ns 





would apply more 
aptly than to the 
Delta and Coast 
Eskimo: They could 


also be applied to the 





Indian of the Mac- 
kenzie River. The in- 
termarrying of post traders with Indian 
half-breed women, and whalers mixing 
with the Eskimos of the Delta and Coast 
tribes have resulted in producing a strange 
race of people. To determine the origin 
of these mixed races ethnologists will find 
themselves nonplused in generations to 
come. The half-breed offspring of French 
and Indian parentage resembles the 
people of Southern Spain and Portugal, a 
mixture of North African blood with the 
Iberians. There are many half-breeds of 
the Mackenzie River region who, if liv- 
ing in the Southern Italian province of 
Calabria or Sicily, would pass as native 
born Calabrians or Sicilians. This would 
apply as faithfully to the Eskimo. There 
was Pat, an interpreter for the Canadian 
Arctic expedition. He has a Danish 
father and a full-blooded coppermine 
Eskimo mother, and he is as Romanesque 
as a Roman in face and figure. 


HE Delta and Coast Eskimo as com- 
pared with the Indian is superior in 
every way. He is clean, thrifty, optimis- 
tic and industrious. He receives from the 
Northern Trading Company “debt” in a 
form of sailing crafts that are paid for in 
skins. This is arranged in instalments 
over a term of years. A default in pay- 
ment has been very unusual. 
Twenty-seven years ago Bishop String- 
er went among the Delta and Coast people. 
He found them cruel, acrimonious in their 
attitude toward him and his propaganda. 
He narrowly escaped death at their hands. 
To-day they regard him with great re- 
verence, and during his visits to Herschell 
Island and Fort MacPherson they flock 
in hundreds to see him. As late as 1900 
nearly all girls infants were put on the 
snow to die. Since that time it has rarely 
been known to have occurred. When 
Stringer went among them polygamy was 
practised. To-day each man has but one 
wife. Her most valued accomplishment, 
by the way, is to make seal-skin boots, 
which are water-tight. If she possesses 
this accomplishment she is considered a 
desirable candidate for a matrimonial 
alliance. The elder wife in the days when 
polygamy was practised, looked after the 
camp, the younger wife was the child 
bearer. 
The mother attends to the birth of her 
own infant. For the first two years the 


child does 
not wear 
clothes, but 
is carried 
under the 
artigi, or 
coat, next 
to the skin 
The death 
of a child at 
birth in one 
community 
has Lot 
been known 
for nineteen 
years. 
3efore 
being Chris- 
tianized 
they had no 


























































































































conception 
of a God or 
future life; and, despite the efforts of th 
missionaries, thei leas 
nebulous. They are extremely 
mental. The men make 1 
They are energet 


tl workers ar d take eXx- 


are still very 
senti- 
good husbands. 
cellent care of their utensi] nd hunt; 

implements. Most families ey 
Eskimo li ve in log nouses ar qd enjoy a verv 
comfortable ee : 


existence They are home- 
lavi 1) } 1 - . 
ioving and devoted to the old and to their 


children. 


\ T FE had an ex eptional chance to see 
the Eskimos at their best We 
reached the Mackenzie delt; 
of the annual festivities. 
When the sun returns. in the 
and is visible continuously fo 


both 


summer, 
six weeks, 
night and day, these primitir 
people show their deli 
tive way. They sleep in the day time 


ali nignt 


and 
They enter with 

The 
. as do 
Their 


sing and dance 


great spirit into their festivities. 
men rarely dance together, howevey 
some of the other Arctic tribes. 
dance resembles the “Hula Hula” of the 
Pacific races. They sing of a certain 
sparrow-like bird on the coast, a bird they 
call Mikilailaluk. They intone tuneful 
lullabies to their young and “Home Sweet 
Home” is a favorite song of theirs. In 
their language the words are pronounced 
in almost every case phonetically, 





HOME SwWeEeT Home 
Angutvul kelagmi 
Alkan Chakaidli; 

K aktur nagoyoak, 
Nuna lugo 
Ublum Nikekchakput 
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T HEY go whaling in summer and 
in winter. They like the white mar 
food secure it. In the 
summertime they eat their fish and blul 
ber raw, and in the winter frozen. The 
will eat cooked food, but it is a matter o 
indifference to them. They will barter 
for the white man’s canned stuff, eat 
their satisfaction and then go out an 
consume quantities of blubber and raw 
fish as a dessert. 


when tney can 


I have seen girls—and 
pretty girls they were, too, with whit: 
skins that bore evidence of their mixed 
origin 


cut the head from fish and stri} a 
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rails before proceeding to eat them 
raw. It is a fact that even some white 
men who have lived long and traveled far 
in the Polar regions become capable of 
eating of raw blubber and fish. The 
rigors of the north make a strong diet 
necessary. In some respects the Eskimos 
are quite civilized. They have, for in 
stance, containers for keeping their tea 
warm which they take with them when 
trapping. 

When trapping they do not work as 
rapidly as the Indian. One assumes that 
this is due to the great amount of fur 
worn by them. A day’s walk, when visit- 
ing their traps will not exceed twenty 
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idian or white trapper will 
The population of villages 

The women often harness 
the sled and will do the work 


in the 
This is due 


to the fact that the white men have en 
deavored to play fair. Promises of pro- 
vision for services rendered to the 


whalers by the Eskimo were always kept 
when the whalers returned the following 
year. The Eskimo does not fear death, 
but looks upon it rather as a great ad- 
venture. Formerly the dead were wrapped 
in shrouds and put upon poles. To-day 
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case 


Eskimo 


as most aborigina! 
races do. He is 
after all, a product 
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the 
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strange cor 
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the Arctic and re 
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twelve days at Fort 
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ice in Great Slave 
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CHAPTER lV Continued 


OSEPH moistened his He was 
J still feeling sore and but he 
eJ began to ae his way. 

“You noticed , perhay ps,” he said, “the 
American girl—the beautiful young lady 
with this guy’s friends? She was wait- 
ing with the others for Captain Graham 
to come down. I saw her go up the 
stairs. I saw her come down again, three 
minutes later.” 

“Miss Van Teyl?” Fischer exclaimed, 
with a frown. “You’re mad, Joseph!” 

The negro laughed err 

“Am I!” he retorted. “I tell you this, 
Master Fischer. She was in Berlin where 
I was, and she was at . Embassy every 
iay. She was asked to leave there. They 
put her over the frontier into Holland. 
{ knew her when she came into the res- 
taurant. She’s no society young lady, 
she ain’t! Bet you she was on to the 
goods.” 

Fischer hesitated for a moment. The 
thoughts were chasing one another 
through his brain. Then he took up the 
receiver from the telephone instrument 
which stood upon the table. 





“1560 Mayfair,” he asked in a low 
tone. 
They all stood listening, grouped 


around Graham’s writhing figure. 

“Hullo! Is that Claridge’s Hotel?” 
Fischer went on. “I am speaking from 
Ciro’s. Put me through, if you please, 
to Miss Van Teyl’s apartments. 
What? Repeat that, will you? 
Thank you.”. 

Fischer laid down the receiver. He 
turned towards the others. He was 
breathing a little quickly, and his eyes 


glittered behind his gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles. 

“Miss Van Teyl,” he announced, “has 
left for Tilbury. She is going out on the 
Lapland this morning. My God, she’s 
got the formula!” 

There was a moment’s silence. Joseph 


was standing by with a wicked look on 
his face. 

“T saw her slip away,” he muttered, 
“and I watched her come down again. 
There was just time.” 


ISCHER turned suddenly to where 

Graham was lying. He drew a sheet 
of writing paper from the rack upon the 
table, and a pencil from his pocket. There 
was an evil and concentrated significance 
in his tone. 

‘That formula,” he said, “can be writ- 
ten again. I think you had better write 


it.” 
ae 

“T’ll see you damned first!” was the 
weak but prompt reply 

Fischer bent a little lower over the 


prostrate figure. ‘Look here,” he went 
on, “‘we don’t run risks like this for noth- 
ing. You’re better dead than alive, so 
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from two emt} l yyees with 
reference to a deserted "“nanel bes é the 
»¢ She secures the key to the 
Graham awakena 


antime 


from a drugged stupé 


r to find himself 
in the chapel confronted with Fischer, 
who demands the formula for 


explosive 


far as we are concerned, any way. We'd 
planned to take the formula from you, 
and you can guess the rest. There are 
cellars underneath here into which no one 
ever goes who matters. Now here’s a 
chance of life for you. Write down that 
formula—truthfully, mind—and_ we'll 
discuss the matter of taking your parole 

“See you damned first!’”’ Graham re- 
peated, his voice a little more tremulous 
but still convincing. 

Fischer stood upright and 
Jules. 

“Get a bottle of brandy and a glass, 
he ordered. 

The man pushed open the trap-door and 
disappeared. He came back again in a 
few moments, with a bottle in one hand 
and a glass in the other. Fischer poured 
out some of the cordial and drew a smal] 
table up to Graham’s side. 

“There,” he said, loosening the cord 
around his left wrist, “drink that, and 
think it over. We shall be gone for about 
ten minutes. If you change your mind 
before, ring that little hand-bell. If you 
have not changed your mind when we re- 
turn, it will be the cellars.” 

“Beasts!” Graham muttered. 

Fischer shrugged his shoulders. For 
a moment he had straightened himself. 
His face had softened, but it was in tune 
with his thoughts. 

“I would twist the necks of a million 
fools like you,” he said, “for the sake 

” 
ort——— 

He paused, leaving his sentence uncom- 
pleted, and beckoned to the other men. 
They followed him through the trap-door 
and down into the cellars below. The 
place was once more silent. Graham 
rolled from side to side, drew a long 
breath, and tugged vainly at his bonds. 
The effort overtaxed his strength. He 
seemed to feel the darkness closing in 
upon him, the rushing of the sea in his 
ears. 


turned to 


CHAPTER \ 
*O FAR as 
\ cerned, his 


Sandy Graham was 
unconsciousness 


con- 
might 
As a mat- 


have lasted an hour or a day 









of the Great War 


ter of fact, it arcely a minute af 
the disappearance of Fisher and his « 
federates when he was conscious of a rush 


was S¢ 


of cold air in the place, and bel 
vision of a tiny flash of light at the 
end of the gloomy building. Immed 


ly afterwards he heard the soft closing of 
and beheld a tall, shadowy figure 
approaching. He lay quite sti 

and his heart began to 
beat with hope. One of the lights had 
been left burning, and there was some 
thing in the bearing and attitude of the 
man who finally came to a standstill by 
his side, which was entirely reassuring 

“Lutchester!” he faltered. “My God 
how did you get here?” 

“Offices of a young lady,” Lutchester 
observed, producing a knife from his pock 
et. “Allow me!” 

He cut the 
Graham's limbs. 
him. 

“How did they bring you here?” he 
whispered. “I suppose there is a passage 
from the ae 


a door 
slowly 
and looked at it, 


secured 


around 


cords which still 


Then he looked 


restaurant? 
“Up through a trap-door there,” Gra- 
ham explained, pointing. 

Lutchester stood over it and listened 
intently. Then he turned around, lifted 
the glass of brandy from the table, smelt 
it approvingly and tasted it. 

“Excellent!” he pronounced. 
1840. Allow me!” 

He refilled the glass and handed it to 
Sandy, who gulped down the contents 
The effect was almost instantaneous. In 
less than a minute he had staggered to 
his feet. 

“Feel strong enough to walk about fifty 
yards?” Lutchester inquired. 

“I’d walk to hell to get out of this 
place!” was the prompt reply. 

Lutchester took his arm, and they 
passed down the dusty aisle between the 
worm-eaten and decaying benches and 
through the outside door, which Lutches- 


‘The 


ter closed and locked behind them. The 
rush of cold air was like new life to 
Graham. 


“T can walk all right now,” he mut 
tured. “My God, we’ll give these fellows 
hell for this!” 

They made their very difficult way 
across a plot of ground from which a row 
of dilapidated cottages had been razed 
to the ground. The fog still hung around 
them and seemed to bring with it a curi 
ous silence, although the dying traffic 
from one of the main thoroughfares 
reached them in muffled notes. Lutches 
ter climbed to the top of a pile of rubbish 
ma hen, turning around, held out his 
han 


” 


“Up here,” he directed. 
Graham struggled up until he stood 
his companion’s side. The latter stoo 





? 





Van Teyl took the stab badly. He started 
and his face took on a strange pallor. 








quite still, listening for t. Ther 
he climbed a little higher and swung 
around, holding out his hand once more. 

“T’m on the top of the wall,” he said. 


‘Come on.” 

Graham’s knees were shaking, but with 
Lutchester’s help he staggered up and 
reached his side. On the pavement below 
a man in chauffeur’s livery was standing, 
holding out his hands, and by the side of 
the curbstone a closed car was waiting. 
Somehow or other the two reached the 
pavement. Lutchester almost pushed his 
companion into the limousine and stepped 
in after him. The chauffeur sprang to 
his seat and the car glided off. Graham 
just realized that there was a woman by 
his side whose face was vaguely familiar. 
Then the waves broke in upon his ears 
once more. 

“IT was right, then, it seems,” Pamela 
observed approvingly. “You were just 
the man for this little affair.” 

Lutchester sighed. 

“Unfortunately,” he confessed, “a mes- 
senger boy would have been as effective. 
I stumbled over to the chapel—rubber 
shoes, you observe,” he remarked, point- 
ing downwards—“‘and soon discovered 
that blinds had been let down all around 
and that there were people inside. There 
was just a faint chink in one, and I 
caught a glimpse of several men, your 
friend Oscar amongst them. Having,” he 
went on, “an immense regard for my 
personal safety, I was hesitating what 
means to adopt when the lights were low- 
ered, and it seemed to me that the men 
were disappearing.” 

“Do go on,” Pamela murmured. “This 
is most exciting.” 

“In a sensé it was disappointing,” Lut- 
chester complained. “I had pictured for 
myself a dramatic entrance . . .a quiet 
turning of the key, a soft approach—ow- 
ing to my shoes,” he reminded her—‘“a 
cough, perhaps, or a breath . . discov- 
ery, me with a revolver in my hand point- 
ed to the arch-villain—‘if you stir you’re 
adead man!’ .. . Natural collapse of 
the villain. With my left hand I slash 
the bonds which hold Graham, with my 
right I cover the miscreants. One of 
them, perhaps, might creep behind me, 
and I hesitate. If I move my revolver 
the other two will get the drop on me—] 
think that is the correct expression? A 
wonderful moment, that, Miss Van Teyl!” 

“But it didn’t happen,” she protested 

“Ah! I forgot that,” he acknowledged 
“Still, I was prepared. I had the revolv- 
er all right. But as you say, it didn’t 
happen. I made my way to the chapel 
door, let myself in, found our friend lying 
in a half-comatose state upon one of the 
blue plush Henry sofas, in the shadow of 
a horrible deal pulpit, I gathered that he 
had been left there to reflect upon his 
sins. There was a bottle of remarkably 
fine brandy within reach, which I tested, 
and with which I dosed our friend here. 
I then cut away his bonds, arm in arm 
we walked down the aisle, I locked up the 
place, threw the key away, kicked my 
shins half-a-dozen times crossing that dis- 
gusting little plot of land, climbed boldly 
to the top of the wall, and behold!” 

Pamela smiled upon him in congratula- 
tory fashion. 

“On the whole,” she said, “I am quite 
glad that I telephoned to you.” 

“You showed a sound discretion,” he 
admitted. 

“If he had not been lame,” she con- 
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She had scarcely made herself comfortable when she 
was aware of the approach of a large familiar figure. 
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look after Captain Graham and advise 
him as to the course for him to pursue.’ 

The car came to a standstil] 
“This then,” she said, holding out he) 
hand, “will be good bye for the present.” 

He held her fingers for a moment with 
out reply. Quite suddenly she decided 
that she liked him. Then he lifted Gra 
ham, who was half asleep, half uncon 
scious, to his feet, and assisted him from 
the car. 

“Where shall I tell the man to go to?’ 
he inquired. 

“He knows,” she answered with sud 
den taciturnity. 

“Wherever it may be, then,” he replied 
“hon voyage 
CHAPTER VI 
T was about half-an-hour later when 
* Sandy Graham opened his eyes and 
began to feel the life once more warm in 
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his veins. He was seated in the most 
comfortable easy-chair of John Lutchest- 
er’s bachelor sitting-roon By his side 


was a coffee equippage and a decanter of 
1 His head still throbbed and his 
ones ached, but his mind was beginning 
Lutcheste r, who had 


been seated at the writing-table, swung 


to vrow ( learer 


round in his chair at the sound of his 
prue $s; movement 

“Feeling better, eh?” he asked. 

“T am all right now,” was the some 
what shaky reply. “Got a head like a 
turnip and a tongue like a lime-kiln, but 
I’m beginning—-to feel myself.” 

“How’s your memory?” 

“Hazy. Let me see. - .« My God 
I've been robbed, haven’t I?” , 

“So I Lutchester 


imagine,” replied. 


“You rather asked for it, didn’t vou?” 


Graham moved uneasily in his place. 
He had suddenly the feeling of being 


“Mr. Fischer!” she exclaimed. “How 
on earth did you catch this steamer?” 





back at schoo] and in the presence ) 
the headmaster 

“IT suppose I did in a way,” he admitted 
“but at Her ry ’s why, I’ve always looke« 
upon the place is a club more than any 
thing else.” 

“IT am afraid that I can’t agree wit 
you there,” Lutchester observed “_ 


should consider Henry’s a remarkably cos 
mopolitan restaurant, where a man in 
your position should exercise more thar 
even ordinary restraint.” 

“T suppose I was wrong,” Graham mut 
tered, “but I had been working for about 
ten hours on end, and then rushed up to 
London in the car to try and keep my ap 
pointment with Holderness.” 

“Stop anywhere on the way?” 

“We had a few drinks,” Graham con 
fessed. “I was so done up. Perhaps I 
had more than I meant to. However, it’s 
no use bothering about that now. I’ve 
been robbed, and that’s all there is about 
it. Could we get on to Scotland Yard 
from here?” 

“We could, but I don’t think we will,” 
Lutchester replied 

Graham was puzzled. 

“Why not?” he demanded. “That form 
ula was the most wonderful thing that 
has ever been put together, and the whoie 
thing’s so simple. I’ve been afraid every 
second that someone else might stumble 
upon it.” 

“It is without doubt a great loss,” 
Lutchester admitted. “All the same, I 
don’t fancy that it’s a Scotland Yard busi- 
ness exactly. Have you any idea who 
robbed you?” 

Graham paused to think. His eyes were 
still troubled and uncertain. 

“It’s coming back to me,” he muttered. 
“I remember that beastly barn of a 
chapel. There were Jules, and that musi- 
cian fellow, and the big American. He 
emptied my pockets. Why, of 
course, I remember how angry he was 
Ps My pocket-book was gone! They 
left me alone to write out the formula 
again, and then you came. . How 
on earth did you tumble un to my being 
there, Lutchester?” 

“It was Miss Pamela Van Tey! whom 
you must thank,” Lutchester told him, 
“not me. It seems she knew more about 
Henry’s than any of us. She’d come up 
against some of the crew in Berlin, and 
she guessed they were holding you for 
that formula. She got the key out of one 
of those men and then telephoned to me 
for my help.” 

“And I never even thanked her,” Gra- 
ham murmured weakly. 


HERE was a moment’s silence. The 
recovering man’s consciousness of his 
position and of events was evidently as 
yet incomplete. He sat up suddenly in 
his chair, gripping the sides of it. His 
eyes were large with reminiscent trouble 
“My pocket-book had gone when they 
searched me,” he muttered. 

“Are you sure that you had it with you 
when you came into Henry’s?” Lutchester 
inquired. 

“Absolutely certain.” 

“Do you think you can remember now 
what happened when you went upstairs?” 

“T reached the lavatory all right—you 
were with me then, weren’t you?” Graham 
said reflectively. “I hung up my coat 
while I washed, but there was no one 
else in the room. Then you went down- 
stairs and I brushed my hair and just 
stopped to light a cigarette. You know 
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that on the right-hand side of the landing 
there is a room where the musicians 
change. Joseph, that black devil, was 
standing in the doorway. He grinned as I 
came into sight. ‘Lady wants to speak 
to you for a moment, Captain Graham,’ 
he said. Well, you know how harmless 
the fellow looks — just a good-natured, 
smiling nigger. I never dreamed of any- 
thing wrong. As a matter of fact, I 
thought that Peggy Vincent—that’s a 
young lady I often go to Henry’s with— 
wanted to have a word with me before I 
joined our party. I stepped inside the 
room, and that’s just about all I can 
remember. It must have been jolly quick. 
His arm shot round my neck, the door was 
closed, and that other brute—Hassan, I 
think it was—held something over my 
face.” 

“But the room was searched,” Lutches- 
ter reminded him. 

“When I came to just a little,” Graham 
explained, “I found that I was in a sort of 
cupboard place, behind the lockers these 
fellows have for their clothes. It opens 
with a spring lock, and you’d never notice 
it, searching the room.” 

“Who was the first person you saw 
when you recovered consciousness?” 

Graham’s forehead was wrinkled in the 
effort to remember. 

“T can’t quite get hold of it,” he con- 
fessed, “but I have a sort of fancy I 
can’t altogether get rid of that there was 
a woman about.” 

Lutchester looked at the end of the 
cigarette he had just lit. 

“A woman?” he repeated. 
queer.” 

“TI can’t remember anything definitely 
until I woke up in that chapel,” Graham 
continued, “but when they searched me 
and found that the pocket-book had gone, 
Fischer, the big American, muttered some 
woman’s name. I was queer just at the 
moment, but it sounded very much to me 
like Miss Van Teyl’s. He rang her up on 
the telephone.” 

“Did they suspect Miss Van Teyl, then, 
of having taken your pocket-book?” 

Graham shook his head. 

“T lost the drift of things just then,” he 
admitted. “She couldn’t have done, in 
any case. Forgive me, but aren’t we 
wasting time, Mr. Lutchester? We must 
do something. Couldn’t you ring up Scot- 
land Yard now?” 

“T certainly could,’’ Lutchester assent- 
ed, “but, as I told you just now, I don’t 
think that I will.” 

Graham stared at him. 

“But why not?” 

“For certain very definite reasons with 
which you needn’t trouble yourself just 
now,” Lutchester pronounced. “The 
formula has gone, without a doubt, but it 
certainly isn’t in the hands of any of the 
people at Henry’s.” 

“But there’s that American fellow— 
Fischer!” Graham exclaimed. “He was 
the ringleader!” 

“Just so,” 
thoughtfully. 
the formula.” 

“But he planned the attack upon me,” 
Graham protested. “He is an enemy—a 
German — sheltering himself under his 
American naturalization. Surely we’re 
going for him?” 

“He’s a wrong ’un, of course,’”’ Lutches- 
ter admitted, “but he hasn’t got the 
formula.” 

“But we must do something!” Graham 
continued, his anger rising as his strength 


“That’s 


Lutchester murmured 
“However, he hasn’t got 
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returned. “Why, the place is a pertect 
den of conspirators! I expect Ferran 
himself is in it, and there’s that other 
maitre dhotel, Jules, and those black 
beasts, Joseph and 
Fischer. My God, they shall pay for his 

Lutchester nodded. 

“I dare say they will,’ he admitted, 
“but not quite in the way you are think 
ing of.” 

Graham half rose to his feet 

“Look here,” he said, “I’m sane enough 
now, aren’t I, and in my proper senses? 
You are not going to suggest that we 
don’t turn the police on to that damned 
place?” 

“I certainly am,” was the brief reply 

Graham was aghast. 

“What do you mean to do, then?” 

“Leave them alone for the present. Not 
one of them has the formula. Not one of 
them even knows where it is.” 

“But the attack upon me?” 

“You asked for all you got,’’ Lutchester 
told him curtly, “and perhaps a little 
more.” 

The first tinge of color came back to 
Graham’s cheeks. His eyes flashed with 
anger. 

“Perhaps I did,” he admitted, “but that 
doesn’t alter the fact that I’m going to 
have some of my own back out of them.” 


Hassan, besides 


UTCHESTER crossed his legs and 

—~ turned round in his chair. For the 
first time he directly faced his visitor. His 
tone, though not unkindly, was impera- 
tive. 

“Young fellow,” he said, “you'll have to 
listen to me about this.” 

A smouldering sense of revolt suddenly 
found words. 

“Listen to you? What the devil have 
you got to do with it?” Graham demanded. 

“T hate to remind anyone of an obliga- 
tion,” Lutchester answered, “but I am 
under the impression that, together with 
Miss Van Tey!, of course, I rescued you 
from an exceedingly inconvenient situa- 
tion.” 

“T haven’t had time yet to tell you how 
grateful I am,” Graham said awkwardly. 
“You were a brick, of course, and how 
you and Miss Van Teyl tumbled on to 
the whole thing I can’t imagine. But I 
don’t understand what you're getting at 
now. You can’t suggest that I am to leave 
these fellows alone and not give informa- 
tion to the police?” 

“The character of the place,” Lutches- 
ter assured him, “is already perfectly well 
known to the heads of the police. The 
matter will be dealt with, but not in the 
way you suggest. And so far as regards 
Fischer, I do not wish him interfered with 
for the present.” 

“You do not wish him interfered with?” 
Graham repeated. “Where the devil do 
you come in at all?” 

“You can leave me out of the matter 
for the present. You want the formula 
back, don’t you?” 

“My God, yes!” Graham muttered fer- 
vently. “It’s all very well to give one a 
pencil and a piece of paper and say ‘Write 
it out,’ but there are calculations and pro- 
portions——” 

“Precisely,” Lutchester 
“You want it back again. 
let Fischer do the business? He has an 
idea where it’s gone. The thing to do 
seems to me to follow him.” 

“To follow Fischer?” Graham repeated 
vaguely. 


interrupted. 
Why not 


Precisely. If he thinks the formula 
3 il n id, Fischer will stay in Eng 
nd. And if he thinks that it has yone 
abroad he will go abroad. If we leave him 
free we can watch which he does.’ 
Graham swallowed half a wineglassfu] 
f the brandy by his side. Then he leaned 





4 
“Look here,” he said, “you'll forgive me 
f I repeat myself and ask you once again 


what the hell has all this got to do with 


Just this much,” Lutchester replied, 
“that L insist upon your taking the course 
f action in this matter which I propose.” 

“You mean,” Graham protested, work 
ing himself gradually into a state of 
wrath, “that I am to go back to my rooms 
as though nothing had happened, see 
Holderness and the others to-morrow, and 
not have a word of explanation to offer? 
That I am to leave those blackguards at 
Henry's to try their dirty games on some 
one else, and let Fischer, the man who 
was fully inclined to become my mur 
derer, go away unharmed? I think not 
Mr. Lutchester. I am much obliged for 
your help, but you are talking piffle.” 

“What do you propose to do, then?” 

“I am going round to Scotland Yard 
myself.” 

Lutchester rose to his feet. 

“Stay where you are for a minute, 
please,” he begged 

He passed into a smaller room, and 
Graham could hear faintly the sound of 
the telephone. In a minute or two his 
host returned 

“Go in there and speak, Graham,” he 
invited. “You will find some one you 
know at the other end.” 


(; RAHAM did as he was bidden, and 

Lutchester closed the door after him 
For a few minutes the latter sat in his 
chair, smoking quietly, his eyes fixed 
upon the fire. Then his unwilling guest 
reappeared. He came into the room a 
little unsteadily and looked with new eyes 
at the man who seemed so unaccountably 
to have taken over the control of his 
affairs. 

“IT don’t understand all this,” he mut 
tered. “Who the devil are you, any way, 
Lutchester?” 

“A very ordinary person, I can assure 
you,” was the quiet reply. “However, 
you are satisfied, I suppose, that my ad 
vice is good”” 

“Yes, I am satisfied,” Graham answered 
nervously. “You know that—that I’n 
under arrest?” 

Lutchester nodded. 

“Well, you’re not asking for my syn 
pathy, I suppose?” he observed drily 

The young man flushed. 

“I know that I behaved like a fool,” he 
admitted. “All the same, I’ve been work 
ing night and day for weeks on this pro 
blem. I haven’t even been up to town 
once. I must say I think they seem in 
clined to be a little hard on me.” 

“No one is going to be in the least hard 
on you,” Lutchester assured him. “You 
have committed a frightful indiscretion 
and all that is asked of you now is to keep 
your mouth shut. If you do that, I think 
a way will be found for you out of your 
troubles.” 

“But what is to become of me?” Gra 
ham demanded. 

“T understand that you are to be taken 
to Northumberland to-morrow,” Lutches 
ter informed him. “There you wil! be 

Continued on page 75. 
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Canada Must Practise Food Thritt 


By Hon. W. J. Hanna 


With Introductory Sketch by Britton B. Cooke 

















































train dump its load of uncomfort 
able passengers on the platform 
of the Central S 


NDERSTAND! There can 

not possibly be any good 
thing said of the Food 

fz Controller of Canada. That his 
name is W. J. Hanna makes no 

difference. That he was once a 

Tory Provincial Secretary in On 


Station at Ottawa 
Among them you will be certain 
g or another, a 
low-set, heavy figure of a man, 
with black hair and grey eyes and 


positively the biggest head and 


to see one morni! 





tario, and not a bad one, alter 
. no jot or tittle of the indictment 
against him. He works for 
nothing—but that serves only to 
heighten our suspicion. He works 
long hours and lives frugally 
which may be said of some of the 
ablest rogues in history. But the 
truth which must be faced is 
That a Food Controller in the 
j Dominion of Canada in the year 
1917 can not fail to be a villain. 
If he were in England, or in the 
United States, or Paraguay, he riving by this train, sail with an 
might be otherwise, but in Can } : elegant air into the dining room 
ada not the great Gabriel him a! fines me. of the Chateau and luxuriate on 
self could keep his wings clean SS a a Ee an expense-account breakfast, or 


the biggest pair of rimless spec 
tacles you have ever seen. While 
the commercial travellers, step- 
ping elegantly down, hand their 
grips to the eager red-caps, this 
man totes his own well-worn little 
grip with the air of one who de 
spairs of ever getting rid of it 
or of the necessity of living with 
out it. This is Hanna. The com 
mercial travellers, the young poli- 
ticians and the civil servants ar- 








i You think, for example, that Hon. W. J. Hanna descending to the barber-shop, 
fifty-cent butter and forty-nine- abandon themselves to the de- 
cent bacon are outrageous. So, no doubt, does W. J. Hanna. You lights of the barber’s chair. Not so Hanna. He paddles along 
consider the price of bread and milk high enough to warrant with a far-sighted look in his eyes and eats one of those break 

! lynchings. So, no doubt, does Hanna. England, you say, is fasts recommended by his hirelings for the abused Canadian 

better off than Canada. Canadian food sells cheaper there than public. There is no swarm of admiring office-seekers at his 

where it is produced. The United States at least has oleomar- elbow, such as love to court a public man with luscious offices 

i garine to grease its bread, and a Food Controller with a large in his gift. No obsequious lobby workers offer him cigars 

j jaw and a reputation for getting great things done in very The Food Controller of Canada is nobody’s friend. The farmers 
short order. Hanna has the jaw but not the reputation. He don’t want to talk to him because they think he is trying t 

f has the work without the credit, the suffering without the cheat them out of their long-dreamed of harvest of high prices 
glory. And he deserves it. Half a dozen Canadians of dis- The consumers have no use for him because they think he 
tinction had an opportunity to look over the Food Controller- should butcher the farmer and the middleman on sight and 
ship before Hanna volunteered. They looked, they sniffed and wherever found. Alone, distrusted, unsung and damned, the 
they turned their backs. They saw in it just what Hon. W. J. man who rashly volunteered to play butler to the Canadian 
Hanna is seeing in it to-day—trouble. They picked up their family in a house three thousand miles long, boards a bob- 
coat-tails and backed off, on tip-toe. Like foxes that have tailed Ottawa street car and plods absent-mindedly to his 
scented a bear trap covered in leaves, they stood back to watch shabby offices in an old rat-trap across the business section 
the bear get caught. And caught he is. of the town. That is Hanna 

Some morning next week any week watch the Toronto BRITTON B. COOKE 
HE thought I want to impress along the campaign to save food in every ruthless charge of everything pertaining 
upon the people of Canada is that conceivable way. to the food supply of the country. Sup 
the great needs of the moment The war has become a sheer test of en plies were commandeered, prices were set, 
are, first, increased production of food durance, the Central Powers lined up on restrictions as to consumption. were 

« ind second, food conservation. During one side, the Allies on the other. Itis not placed. The people went on short rations 
the past summer splendid results were merely a fight to the finish in the matter Substitutes became the order of the day 

4 uchieved by the zealous city and towns- of shells and men. It is a struggle in tasteless, unappetizing substances, for 
people who did their “bit” on the land. which both sides are striving to outlast the most part, lacking in nutritious quali 


1] 


the other, not only in shells and men, but ties. The arbitrary measures that the 


Now that winter is upon us, however, the agg Bh . ‘ : 
| in money and food as well. The Allies German Government took were possibl 


natter of increased production § rests 





. : ee have a preponderance in men and in capa only because the Government had full 

q purely and ere with the farmer. It city for shell production. We are in a power of life and death over every abl 
is a question of increased acreage, and mych sounder position financially. But bodied man in the country. Such men as 
unquestionably the farmer, as a class, what of the food problem? were fit to serve at the front were put int 
is doing his utmost to increase his fall With the seas wide open to Allied ships uniform Practically all others were 
plowing, so that more land will be avail and the storehouses of the world to draw pressed into state service or sent to the 
able for cultivation in the spring. upon Great Britain and her Allies gave munition factories The elaborate struc 
The situation in so far as the average ‘ittle thought to the food problem in the’ ture of industry and business was stripped 
earlier stages of the war. Food conserva bare of me The fixing of food prices be 

household is concerned comes down, tion was a problem exclusively for the came possible because the authorities took 
therefore, to the matter of Food Conser- attention of the Germans. It became so the crops from the farmer and supervised 
vation. Every patriotic Canadian who serious a situation for the enemy that its distribution to the people. ‘The whol 
desires to do his or her share toward win ‘food control was undertaken almost at = machinery of distribution which had pre 


ning the war, can play a part by helping — once The Imperial authorities took viously prevailed there, as it does still in 
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America where business goes on as usual, 
had been swept away. But even in Ger- 
many, let it be added, price fixing and 
food control have not been exactly success- 
ful. Prices have soared, supplies have 


been hoarded, measures have been re- 
scinded and amended and replaced, the 
populace have clamored mightily and 


people have starved in some sections while 
food profiteers fattened in still other parts 
of the Hohenzollern domain. 


OWEVER, we are digressing. It is 

certain that the intense sufferings 
of the German people in the matter of 
food precipitated the submarine cam- 
paign. They were determined that the 
hated “Englanders” should suffer as they 
were doing; and so the mandate went out 
for the U-boats to start. Twice the sub- 
marine campaign has been started, and 
it is still being prosecuted with such vigor 
and frightfulness that the food problem 
has become one of intense moment to 
Britain as well as to Germany. The U- 
boats infest the seas to-day and the fac- 
tories of Germany are working day and 
night to replace those that the British 
sink. The underseas campaign will be 
carried on as long as Germany has the 
will to continue the war; and so the food 
problem will continue among the most 
pressing that the Allied nations must con- 
sider. 

By the most unsparing of individual 
effort the British people have succeeded 
in solving the problem to some extent. 
Every square foot of land available has 
been plowed up. Men of all ages and 
ranks and degrees of portliness have 
turned in at the work. Women of gentle 
birth have taken their places with women 
of the slums in doing the work that men 
formerly did. But all this is not sufficient 
and to-day the eyes of the Mother Country 
turn across the Atlantic. Canada and the 
United States, with their huge stretches 
of tillable soil, can produce enough food 
to keep the Allies fed indefinitely if the 
non-combatant population of these two 
countries resolve individually and collec 
tively to do their share. 


A S stated before, the need at present 
‘ is for the conservation of food. If 
we use less food and waste less, if we 
eschew luxuries and save our supplies for 
the manufacture of the most wholesome 
of foods, we can send more food and stil! 
more food for our hard-pressed people 
across the seas. This matter of conserva 
tion also, mark you, is one that must be 
solved by individual partu ipation, The 
Government could force food conservatior 


must ge 


dian t 
is: “This 
my neighbor or 


means 








section or the Government offi als 01 that 

the Food Controller. It is my duty nud ‘ 
If I am too indifferent or too selfish to fo, 
help, I am failing to do my duty in this of waste tl 
supreme hour of need. If the number of qian } 
others who fail callously and ingloriously = actoyund 
as I am doing, is large, then it may mean tens of 
that the measure of assistance so urgently — pesult 
needed from Canada will not be forth The wv 
coming.” 


eact ndivid 


A ND, now, just what can 


I She 
ual do to help? Take the man first reducint 
He can eat less. It is a fact attested by table. Sh: 
all medical men that the average perso ner ‘ 
eats too much. The Germans are perhaps She . 
not more unhealthy under the conditions inches 
suppe! 
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rules 
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econo- 
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na cept 
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irther! » he can 
restaur- 
f food fru- 

Ise to xg r attend 


e } f the house 
‘ ne preatest } t in this 
pa of food thrift. The 
é to it tnat fo wasted 
ts of roast ends of 
t rowr to the vg irbage, 
upplies of vegetables and 
kep for i reappearance or 
1 new dish. The amount 
roes on in the average Cana- 
where prosperity exists, 1s 
ree Multiply this waste 
nds of times over and the 
ny ip a neg 
can do her share by adher 
1 for food regulation and 
nce iy be { down. 
e economies { plans for 
food consumption on her 
in refrain from placing ex- 
borate meals for company 
serving d t { expensive 
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tently followed in every household in 
Canada the result would be incaleulably 
great. Enough food would be saved to 
go a long way indeed toward solving the 
situation that the Allies face. And, mark 
this closely, it most important slep would 
have been taken toward the reduction of 
food prices. Keep demand within bounds 
and prices tumble! 

So much for the duty of the individual 
If this responusibility were universally 
accepted there would be no question about 
our being able to do our share toward pro 
visioning Allies for the period of strain 
that is ahead. 


S Food Controlier I have come in for 

a great deal of criticism This I 
expected, of course. There would, I be 
lieve, be less criticism if the Department of 
Food Control had undertaken something 
of a drastic nature. If certain foods had 
been absolutely prohibited, if prices for 
certain lines had been arbitrarily fixed, if 
indictments had been lodged against 
wholesalers, the public appetite for dras 
tic action would, to some extent, perhaps, 
have been appeased To do inythir g of 
this nature would, however, have had no 
effect on the general situation other than 
to upset tain industries and work 
unnecessary hardships on_ individuals 


Instead, the Department of Food Control! 
has endeavored to work along lines that 
would bring about the results desired 
without working an injustice to any one 
class, without hampering the farmer, or 
throwing out of employment thousands 


who are engaged in the process of dis 


? 
I 


tribution. 
This is not the time to enter into long 
explanations or to forecast the plans for 
the future. Certain facts migh 
however, be laid before the read 
ers of this article for their care 
ful and intelligent consideration 
Start at the producing end. 
Here, you think, is the place to 
start making food cheap by cut 
ting down the price paid the pro 
ducer. Right! But be careful 
The price of wheat can be fixed, 
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and has been fixed, but 

that does not mean 

that the present ] 

price of other’ cum W hat Men Can Do 

modities can be as 

easily settled o1 Kat less foo 

settled at all. Wheat p> F j , 

is a commodity easily fepuse bacon and beef on the days set 

graded and easily lees pet cheerful ty (CONROY dishes tiat 

kept. There has long 4 err 

been a great interna 

tional trade in wheat Lat light Me ‘emand the 630 

and the business world As Ii up to regi ations 

is always able to esti Refuse to aive attend elaborate lunche 

mate just about how 

much wheat there is, (rive Wp suppers atte the theatre 

and where, and what Tso OT grup’ lecept Hl reatriction 

the demand will be oD 

Much more is knowr rile acon 

about wheat, and most 

common grains, than 

about the human race 

tself But almost 

every other food is perishable, varied in They don’t make it impossible to place 
e, taste, texture and cost of production. 1 fair price on potatoes. But some 

You can see at a glance that potatoes can thing else steps in What is a fai: 

not be graded as wheat is graded fixed price for Farmer “A” is not a fai 

larmer “A” may have half a car of good fixed price for Farmer “B”, and Farmer 

potatoes mixed with half a car of poor “B” may, as easily as not, find it unprofit 

potatoes all from the same field and the able to dig his potatoes at all for the “fai 
ime variety. price.” The law might then confiscate his 
Farmer “B” may have the same variety crop, but it would then have to dig ther 

but grown on different soil. A’s may be and keep an army of helpers to do it 

fairly good and B’s excellent. If potatoes In England a “maximum price” was fixed 

were wheat they could all be pooled in on potatoe one day and the next day 

an elevator and “averaged up,” but being rescinded and called a “minimum price 

! shable this cannot be done. 
These obje ctions, you say, are trifling. AKE this little »pisode regarding fish 

They only make One member of the Fish Committee 


urged that an Order-in-Council be passed 
ordaining that no fisherman should raise 
the then-current prices of fish. Fortun 
ately no such order was issued. For had 
such been the case the fishing industry 
would have been crippled and prices would 
ultimately have been driven high by 
sheer scarcity of fish. As everyone knows, 
fishing is hazardous. A long series of 
storms may keep the vessels in port and a 
shortage may develop. If the fish-buyers 
are not then allowed to offer extra prices 
for fish the schooner-crews are not likely 
to stir themselves until the storms abate 
Or, if a vessel brings in a trip of fish and 
is offered a price lower than the fishermen 
think they should get, she will sail 
for some American port, where 
prices are always higher, or the 
crew may turn to, split and salt the 
catch and hand them over to the 
exporting firms 

A price of twenty-one cents pei 
pound was fixed on Canadian cheese 
at Montreal for export to Great 
Britain. This simply resulted it 
more milk being turned into the 
condensers, or butter factories, o1 
sold to city dealers. Similarly, if 
the price of butter is not allowed t 
fluctuate the milk that might be 
used for butter will be diverted to 
other uses 

It is true that the Food Cor 
troller had all but completed a 
schedule of milk prices for Cana 
dian cities to go into effect Novem 
ber lst—but that, at the time of 
writing, has been seriously affected 
by the increase in the price offered 
for export to the Allied armies 
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sification diffic 














for 


milk 





entre: Girls who have Some commodities are too varied to be subject 

turned in to help economize. to successful price fixing. Others can be marketed 
by the producers in other forms, as in the case 

Right: Society women of milk and fish. And all production prices ii 

hauling in. vegetables. Canada are subject to the demand of the export 


Continued on page 60. 
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A Stirring Story of the Canadian Northland 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
Continued. 
OB MacNAIR lost 
his fight. He arose 
once more, his great frame trem 
bling in the grip of a new thrill He 
stretched his great arm to the south 
ward in a silent sign of surrender. He 
sought not to dodge the issue, 
and wonderful as it seemed to him. He 
loved this woman—loved her as he knew 
he could love no other—as he had never 
dreamed it was in the heart of man to 
love. a 

And then, with the force of a blow, 
came the realization that this woman 
his woman—was at that very instant, in 
all probability, at the mercy of a fiend 
who would stop at nothing to gain his own 
ends. He leaped to the door 

“By God, I'll tear his heart out!” he 
roared as he wrenched at the latch. And 
the next instant the shores of Snare Lake 
echoed to the wild, weird sound of the 
wolf-cry—the call of MacNair to his clan! 
Other calls and other summons might be 
ignored upon provocation, but when the 
terrible wolf-cry shattered the silence of 
the forest MacNair’s Indians rushed to his 
side. 

Only death itself could deter them from 
foregathering at the sound of the wolf 
cry. Before the echoes of MacNair’s 
voice had died away dark forms were 
speeding through the moonlight. From 
all directions they came;. from the cabins 
that vet remained standing, from the tents 
pitched close against the unburned wall 
of the stockade, from rude wickiups of 
skins and of brushwood. 

Old men and young men they answered 
the call, and each in his hand bore a rifle. 
MacNair snapped a few quick orders 
Men rushed to harness the dog-teams 
while others provisioned the sleds for the 
trail. 7 

With one arm MacNair swung the 
Louchoux girl from the floor, and, picking 
up his rifle, dashed out into the night 

Wee Johnnie Tamarack, just in from a 
twenty-four-hour trail, stood at the head 
of MacNair’s own dogs—the seven great 
Athabasca River dogs that had carried 
him into the north With a cry to his 
Indians to follow and to bring the Lou 
choux girl, MacNair threw himself belly 
wise onto his sled, gave voice to a we rd 


strange 


- 


‘ry as his dogs shot out across the white 
snow-level of Snare Lake, and headed 
southward toward the Yellow Knife 

He laughed aloud as he g! 
the back-trail and noted that half of hi 
Indians were already following He had 
hosen that last erv well. Never before 
had the Indians heard it from the white 
man’s lips, and they thrilled at the sound 
to the marrow. The blood surged through 
the veins of the wild men as it had not 
surged in long decades. It was the war- 
ery of the Yellow Knives. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
THE BATTLE 
n° MaAcNAIR’S sled seemed hardly 
he | 


» touch the hard surface of the snow 

I rreat malemuits ran low and true 
“ ‘ ‘ ¢ } o« } “ 

over the well-defined trail. He had selected 


the dogs with an eye to speed and en 
durance at the time he had headed north 
with Corporal Ripley after his re 
he Fort Saskatchewan ja 
e shouts of the following In 
away. Familiar landmarks leaped 
and save for an occasional word of 
ouragement MacNair let the dogs set 
their own pace. For, consumed as he was 
by anxiety for what might lie at the end 
of the trail, he knew that the homing 
instinct of the wolf-dogs would carry them 
more miles and in better heart than the 
sting of his long gut-lash. 

At daylight the man halted for a half 
fed his dogs, and boiled tea, which 
nk in great gulps, hot and black, 
the rim of the pot. At noon one 
of the dogs showed signs of distress, and 


MacNair cut him loose, leaving him to 


} 
il 
Li 


ij. 
ans 








follow as best he could. When darkness 
fell only three logs remained in harness. 
and these showed plainly the effects of 


the long-trail strain. While behind, some- 

where upon the wide stretch of the Yellow 

Knife, the other four limped painfully in 
; : ws 


the w e of their stronger team-mates. 
An hour passed, during which the pace 

slackened perceptibly, and then, with only 

ten miles to go, two more dogs laid down. 


Pausing only to cut them free from the 
harness, MacNair continued 


the trail on 
foot The hard-packed surface of the 
snow made the racquettes unnecessary, 
ind the man struck into a long, swinging 
trot—the stride of an Indian runner. 

Mile after mile slipped by as the huge 
mus f of ] Im, tireiess as bands of steel, 
flexed and sprung with the regularity of 
clockworks The rising moon was just 
topping the eastern pines as he dashed 
up the steep bank of the clearing. Fora 
noment he haited as his glance swept the 
familiar outlines of the log buildings, 
star r b nd clean-cut na somber 
n tt nt of the rising moon 

MacNair drew a deep breath, and the 
next moment the long wolf-cry boomed 
out over the silent clearing As if by 
m the clearing sprang into life. 
Lights shone from the barrack windows 

1 from the windows of the cabins be 
vond; doors banged. The white snow of 
the clearing was dotted with swift-moving 


forms as men, women, and children an- 
swered the clan-call of MacNair, shout 
to one another as they ran, in hoarse, deep 


gutturals 


ince 


INSTALMENT  singted’out old Elke trom 


among the crowding forms 
“What's happened here?” 
hecried. “Where isthe white kloochman?” 

Old Elk had taken charge of the thirty 
Indians MacNair had despatched for 
provisions, and immediately upon learning 
from the lips of the Indian women of 
Chloe’s disappearance he had left the 
loading of the sleds to the others while 
he worked out the signs in the snow 
Thus at MacNair’s question the old In- 
dian motioned him to follow, and, starting 
at the door of the cottage, he traced 
Chloe’s trail to the banskian, and there in 
a few words and much silent pantomime 
he explained without doubt or hesitation 
exactly what had taken place from the 
moment of Chloe’s departure from the 
cottage until she was carried, bound and 
gagged and placed upon Lapierre’s waiting 
sled. 

As MacNair followed the old Indian's 
story his fists clenched, his eves hardened 
to points, and the breath whistled through 
his nostrils in white plumes of frost- 
steam. 

Old Elk finished and, pointing elo- 
quently in the direction of Lac du Mort, 
asked eagerly: 

“You follow de trail of Lapierre?” 

MacNair nodded, and befere he could 
reply the Indian stepped close to his side 
and placed a withered hand upon his arm. 

“Me, I’m lak’ y’u fadder.” he said; 
y’'u lak’ my own son. Y’u follow de 
trail of Lapierre Y’u tak’ de white 
kloochman away from Lapierre, an’ den, 


vy gar, when y’u got her y’u ke’p her 
oF 


I 
Dat kloochman, him damn fine ’oman 

Realizing his worst fears were veri 
fied. MacNair mediately set about pre- 
perations for the attack on Lapierre’s 
stronghold. All night he superintended 
the breaking out of supplies in the store- 
hovnse and the loading of sleds for the 
trail, and at the first streak of dawn the 
vanguard of Indians who had followed 
him from Snare Lake swarmed up the 
bank from the river. 

MacNair selected the freshest and 
strongest of these, and with the thirty 
who were already at the school, struck 
into the timber with sleds loaded light 
yr a quick dash, leaving the heavier im- 
pedimenta to follow in care of the women 
and those who were yet to arrive from 
Snare Lake 

The fact that MacNair had made use 
of the wolf-cry to call them together, his 


set face, and terse, quick commands told 








I lians that this was no ordin ex 
pedition, and the eyes of the men glowed 
with anticipation. The long-promised — 
the inevitable—battle was at hand. The 


time had come for ridding the north of 
Leanierre And the fight would be a fight 
to the death. 

It took three days for MacNair’s fly- 
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and his children suffering and in want, and he does not care. He beats white men learn to gather their meat and their cloth 
he m and drives them into the cold He is no ionger a man, but a brute, ing. There fore, he thought that the In 1ians also 
meaner and more to be despised th: wolf—for a wolf feeds his hould learn from book 





young. Therefore, I have put the white Aloochman has learned now the needs 
of the north. At first I feared she would not learr 
that it is the work of the hands that counts. When I 
knew she had learned I sent you to her, fer there 
are many things she can teach you, and especially 
your women and children, of which I know nothing 

‘The white kloochman, you! good friend, has 
al f Lapierre We are men, 
ind we must take her from Lapierre. And now 

t r 


o drink no firewate? 











the time has come to fight! You are fighting men 
and the children of fighting men! When this fight 
is over there will be peace in the northland! It 
will be the last fight for many of us—for many of 
us must die! Lapierre’s men are well armed. They 
will fight hard, for they know it is their last stand 
Kill them as long as they continue to fight, but do 


} t Kall Lapie rre!’ 

His eyes flashed dangerously as he paused to 
glance into the faces of his fighters. 

“No man shall kil! Lapierre!” he repeated. “He 
is mine! With my own hands will I settle the 
score; and now listen well to the final word: 











ah “Drag the ladders to the edge of the clearing, 
scatter along the vhole front in the shelter of the 
trees, and at the cail of the hoot-owl you shall com 
mence firing. Shoot whenever one of Lapierre’s 
men shows himself But remain well concealed, 
for the men of Lapierre will be entrenched behind 
the loop holes At the call of the loon you shall 
cease firing.” 
MacNair rapidly told out twenty who were to 
man the ladders 
“At the call of the wolf, rush to the stockade 
with the ladders, and those who have guns shal! 
follow. Then up the ladders and over the walls! 
After that, fight, every man for himself, but mind 
j you well, that you take Lapierre alive, for Lapierre 
- is mine!” 
HE laddermen stationed themselves at the edge 
of the timber, and the men who carried the guns 
scattered along the whole width of the clearing 
Then from the depths of the forest suddenly boomed 
e the cry of the hoot-owl. Heads appeared over the 
edge of Lapierre’s stockade, and from the shelter 
of the black spruce swamp came the crash of rifles 
The heads disappeared, and of Lapierre’s men many 
tumbled backward into the snow, while others 
crouched upon the firing ledge which Lapierre had 
constructed near the top of his log stockade and 
answered the volley, shooting at random into the 
timber. But only as a man’s head appeared, or as 
his body showed between the spaces of the logs, 
were their shots returned. MacNair’s Indians were 
biding their time 
For an hour this ineffectual and abortive snip 
ing kept up, and then from the walls of the stock 
ade appeared that for which MacNair had been 
waiting—a white flag fiuttering from the end of a 
sapling Raising his head, MacNair imitated the 
call of the loon, and the firing ceased in the timbe1 
Having no white rag MacNair waved a spruce bough 
and stepped boldly out into the clearing. 
- The head and shoulders of Lapierre appeared 


above the wall of the barricade, and for severa 
moments the two faced each other in silence. Mac 
Nair, grim, determined, scowling—-Lapierre, de 
fiant, crafty, with his thir 
ng smile. The quarter-breed 


‘So, he drawled, “my pg 


1 into a mock 


t to speak 








as come to 


issure you a 





visit his neighbor! Come 








hearty welcome, but you must come alone! Yow 
retainers are too numerous and entirely too bow 
ger to eat at a gentleman’s table , 
“But not to drink from his bottle,” retorted Ma: 
Chloe followed, holding her heavy revolver. Nair. “I am coming in—but not alone!” 
: Lapierre laughed derisively ‘O-ho, you wou 
come by force—by force of arms, eh! Well, come 
“I have not made you learn from books; for books are things of the along, but I warn you, you do so at vour peril. My 
white men. In books men have written many things; but in no book is men are all armed, and the walls are thick and high 
anything written th it will put Warmer clotnes upon your backs, or Rather. I chose to think vou Ww 1! listen t¢t reason.’ 
more meat In your caches. The white /k/ooch man came among you with “Reason!” roared MacNair “IT will reason wit 
books. Her heart is good and she is a friend of the Indian, but all her you when we come to hand’s grips! 





life has she lived in the land of the white met And from books, the Continued on page 102 
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Preparing for the New War 


Ready to Fight For Trade 


Germany 1 


ifter Peace s Signed 

D pcmaey +h ¢ ¢ ¢ i of the war 

Beery ass far ff ¢ r. the greatest 
problem facing the Empir the matter of 
, ering for ne« ‘ “ the ‘ re 
p! g i 
trongly “ore ‘ ) F reder Wi m W 
in an article, “The New War,” in the Londor 
VU agazine He shows how 
mar 


any is working to get all 
for the war of commerce 
, 


soon 48 peace has been 





and he points most emphatica! 
of the British Government to undertake simi- 
He says: 

more than eighteen months the Ger- 
while remaining at the zenith of battle 


lency ashore, afloat, and aloft, have been 


lar preparations 








eadily, at 48 1s their w 
for peace. up a sub-Govern- 


ment, a General Staff of Commerce and Trade, 





’ mobilizing 





nave se 





to concentrate upon and deal exclusively with 
the vast complex of problems which will 
clamor for settlement the very moment the 
guns have ceased to bark. They call it the 


“Ministry for Transition Economics” (Ueber- 
gangs-Wirtschaft Ministerium), which in 
plain English means a department for trans- 
ferring German business and social life from 
4a war to a peace basis with the least possible 
delay. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that Great Britain 
will not permit Germany to gain in tI 
bellum field of commerce and trade the same 
kind of initial advantages which we are still 
shedding blood and treasure to deprive her of 
in the field of war. But we shall be in danger 





of allowing the Germans to steal precisely that 
kind of a march on us wnle we not only meet, 
but outstrip, the far-sighted measures they 
have taken to that end We, too, it seem to 
me, must set up a “Transition” Government 
I pre fer to « Demobilization Govern 
ment, if for no other reason than to avoid 
copying the Prussian pattern though Heaven 
knows we have had to establish plenty of pre- 
cedents of that kind since 1914 


As demobilization is not a party or a politi- 


cal issue, it ought to be entrusted to a nor 


party, non-political Government Its ramifi- 
cations are » enormous, it ispect »¢ 
tially economic, that we hould oid at all 
costs entrusting a subject so vital to anything 
but the most sxpert hands and brains in the 
E’mpire. No hack politician hould be per- 
mitted to muddle with it 

Germany has scoured the country for the 


highest-grade talent available for organization 
of “Transition Economics.” At the head of 
her Ministry she has placed Dr 
Hamburg, a great Hamburg shipping author- 
ity and Admiralty lawyer, and his board of 
fellow-commissioners include ten or twelve of 
the most eminent specialists in the Fatherland 
in various “root” branches of industry — bank 
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en the communications of 
France, as all the world knows, have shown 
themselv« ho} nadequate for tl pur 
pose of facing the Boct r ight in con 
mer rate fort Britair t any rate, h had 
to fight Germanv’s r x ndr VAY 2 
vith shi nd shipping 1 We shail } 
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th va rv largely. if not entire iat. 2 
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the outset, is something more than the term 
mplie n the ordinary ence I nat 
mean the mere taking of 000.000 Mas 
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problem of how to send our gallant Austra 
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Africans back to the far-off homes which thew 
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time a matter of “ships, ships, and then again 
ships!” He may well say, with equal regard 
to the iron accuracy of the assertion, that our 
all-dominating peace and reconstruction need 
will be “ships, ships, and then again ships!” 

I have often thought that the German 
pirates when they conceived their programme 
of unrestricted crime at i, had the maritime 
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pect of reconstruction in mind when they 


decided to decimate the merchant marine of 
Britain and the rest of the world, regardless 
f all the dictates of law and civilization. By 


1 of shipping tonnage the 
yurse, materially hampering 
they are aiso sé riously 


Has Pain Been Conquered r 


New Solution is Being Used at Front 
Despite Official Indifference. 


\ N American named Gordon Edwards, not 
4 1 doctor and not an inventor, has found 
the means of conquering pain, according to 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer, writing in Collier's 
Weekly. He tells an astonishing story of how 
Edwards came to discover an anesthetic that 
could be applied externally and almost in- 
stantly stop all pain; and how he tried for 
nearly two years to get the British and French 
military authorities to try it without success 
If the story gives a correct impression of the 
difficulty the inventor met in getting the 
military doctor to let him use it is true, there 
s room for a stringent enquiry. 

It is impossible to give more than a part 
of the article but sufficient is appended to 
show the importance of the discovery and the 
»btuseness of the officials: 

One September day, when Edwards was sit- 
ting in the Red Cross office in New York 
among the bustle of those preparing to leave 
for the field of war, wondering what he had 
better do, it came to him in a flash of insight 
just how he could modify his injection solu- 
tion to make it applicable to external wounds. 

He hurried home, trembling with excite- 
ment, but exalted by an inexplicable certainty 





success. The course of his life during the 
two years previous, since the day he heard 
ibout the need for a local anesthetic, seemed 
to have been mysteriously shaped to this mom- 
ent’s revelation. For there in his laboratory 
in the first September of the war he knew 
exactly how the drugs should be prepared, and 
lready half saw himself working among 
Europe’s wounded 

When the new solution was complete, how- 
ever, his confidence had subsided. He wanted 
actual proof of what he believed. One after 
the other, he telephoned to the big New York 
hospitals and he found at Vanderbilt Clinic 
an old woman with leg ulcers and persuaded 
the reluctant physician to try out his solution 
Leg ulcers, it seems, are common among old 
women and are extremely painful 

When he next saw the physician at Vander- 
bilt, the man was no longer skeptical. “Ed- 
wards,” he cried, “leg ulcers are a scandal to 
the profession. We have never been able to 
do anything with them. But I have treated 
successf twenty-five cases with your solu- 
tion. The patients do not suffer at all, and 
they get well in no time.” 

It was enough. Cases vary, but pain is al- 
ways much the same. Gordon Edwards pos- 
sessed the secret of relieving pain in all ex- 
ternal wounds. Thousands of men in Europe 
were suffering agonies from external wounds, 
and only he could help them It was clear 
that he had but one course before him 

He hurriedly named his solution “nikalgin” 

victory over pain hoosing Greek as a con- 
ession to the profession. Then he gathered 
1is belongings together, made up as much con- 
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centrated solution as he could carry, and took 
ship for Europe. In November, 1914, he land 
ed in England 

The surgeon general in the British War 
Office listened politely to what Edwards had 
to ly, and ther uggested that the liscoverer 
go home and return to England after the 
war 


“But my solution is meant to relieve the 





sufferings of soldiers 

“Try the civil hospital 

“They have no wounded.’ 

“And we have no time. For the present w 
cannot undertake to investigate your solu 
tion, whatever its merits.” 

Edwards stayed a week in London without 
opportunity even for demonstrating the value 
of his solution. Everything was against him, 
but chiefly two facts: he was not a doctor, and 
he was an American. “Patent-medicine faker’ 
was the least of the epithets applied. And in 
deed during the eighteen succeeding months he 
remained for many a surgeon the “nickel-gin” 
fellow, that mad American engineer. In Lon- 
don no one took the slightest interest in him 
or in his solution. Finally he secured a letter 
from the surgeon general and crossed the 
Channel to France. The battle of the Yser 
was on, and train after train of British 
wounded was returning from Ypres. But that 
made no difference to the surgeons, who turn 
ed him out of Abbeville and later out of Bou 
logne. 

December found him in Paris, alone and 
ignorant of the city, the French language, 
and what he | better do. A lucky en 
counter permitt him to give a demonstra 
tion of his solut it the large Hospital Buf 
fon, before some thirty surgeons, one of whom 
was a very great surgeon indeed 

When Edwards entered the operating room 
and found his august spectators waiting for 
him he suddenly remembered with horror that 
leg ulcers were not war wounds and that he 
hud really never tested his solution at al! 
But he turned his attention to the case. A 
soldier’s hip and thigh had been scooped out 
by an exploding shell. 

The nurses bared the enormous wound. The 
American rapidly soaked a great piece of cot- 
ton with nikalgin and applied it to the raw 
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( > right!” rang out the commands, “to 
left,” to the right,” and every man strong 
imb, broad of chest and clear of eve va 
tled off to the trains, standing ready wit 

tean ip A ha embrace, and 

r is torn from the arms of } n, or 

fror brother A t ) 
ner vould re tina} k ! 
\ N ired tl Herr Rittmeister for ‘ 
| ct ren whe vould star 
! wage-earner was taken fror } 
{ nto slavery? What were tl 
sta ‘ tr emed to nu i 
green-and old braid Mer 
! ind pre ons of frant 
! {! m he t fer Was coming to 
‘ rrace t 10 m had 1 rched down fr 
Vi he fl er them, aimost even | 
ired ed pack and standing ! open 
irs, In an icy wind, on the long, slow road 
»wward German workshops and fields Eacl 
» re.ease a German and send another 
lier ( he front 
That night there was not a street in the 
I il of the old duchy which did not ring 
th the wails of women and children. Fron 
to village and village to hamlet the ser 
nce Was carried out until a hundred and 
vent thousand of the strongest and best 
ad been taken And then, to the meek pro 
test of the United States, the German Gov 


rnment replied that the “German Government 
ad in its great mercy 
or the sufferings of Belgium, 


ind out of consideration 
decided to offer 





york to a portion of the many unemployed in 
rrder tt they might thus be able to send 
mack to t r starving families sufficient for 
enance!"” During my entire stay in 
Selyium [I never saw or heard of a single 
r ne that 4 ; ever returned to the stricken 
imilies 
I did vestigate what became of the mer 
4 portion of those from Tournai, in my own 
province, were sent south of Valenciennes to 
lig in the trenches When they refused, 
j n were ected and, with their hands tied 
behind the to posts, were informed that thu 
y ild stand there without food. unt 
g ign th oluntary contracts. And 
I ‘ vere ~) y. or rather r ing ny 
cor is, thirty later when my ir 
ry int f the i) of \ ait nciennes, 
us me the news 
Thus it continue A second, a third, draw 
ng s made; Once in a while a cat oad of 
iman freight slowly finds way back to 
oad inte hospitals and graveyards 
Of the best and most-needed workers it 
he employ of the Commission for Relief ir 
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U.S. Will Not Pay 


Pensions 


1 Plan to Grant Liberal Insurance is 
Being Worked Out 
Y NCLE SAM is not going to pay any 
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after this war over 
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clearly in World's Work as follow 
\ r and sailors’ indemnity bureau 
i bd rr { ed by the Governme the 
ylar idopted, with a competent insurar 
lar i bg id This bureau w give pro 
ct or a definite ar int ter ind 
rougt xed at $4,000 to every n tl 
iry and naval ser vithout regard to 
nk I ithout ex} e t nsures 
protection or insur rd 
vartial d bility, total d I i r 
ent disability. No medi ‘ 
ve re red except that nece YT In 
or » the service 
All payments by the bureau w ye mad 
nstalments, not in lump ms A time 
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, The Woman Who Cares 


is watchful of every influence that bears upon 


the husband's health. And her part lies largely 
in selecting proper food and drink. 


For example, when science says that tea and 
coffee contain a drug whose constant use makes 
for premature old age, and whose reactionary 
effects cripple nerves and heart, she quits both 
tea and coffee and serves the delicious, pure 


food-drink 
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Vo fi Ce alk " 


EXAMINE a piece of fine 
lace that has been washed 
with Ivory Soap. Notice 
how clear it 1s, how much 
it feels like a new piece, 
how fresh and unworn it 
looks. 


It is tests such as this that 
show you the all-round 
quality of Ivory Soap—its 
mildness, purity and free- 
dom from uncombined 


alkali. 


[VORY SOAP 


Penn segcgene 


Eyvory: 


OO i 100 7 PURE 


Made in the Procter & Gamble Factories at He 
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soldiers at normal peace rates, paying for the 
losses from the extra war risk out of the 
public treasury 

Thus John Jones could get, free, $4,000 
worth of protection. He could buy in additior 
$6,000 worth of insurance from the Gove rn 
ment, making $10,000 worth of prote 


all 








How Rasputin Was 
Killed 


é Killing is Told in Detail 
For the First Tin 
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The lad 
mesmerizing eyes, nd ther ; male te 
mony to the effectivene of } gaz But 
was his hands that he 
were unclean, physically and spiritually; 
to sight and touch He used them, ast 
ages do, for everything He ate with 
A glutton, he discarded knife 
he took up meat, fish 


fork and spe 


OT 
whatever he had to de 
2 | 


vour. He seized it with his two fists and, tear 
ing it with his white teeth, like a wolf, got 
away with it lustily and aloud Speechless 
while he fed, he would turn, when filled, and 


inds, paw tl 
had been openly pick 


with those half-wiped h 
lady his ravenous eyes 
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For Your “Meatless Days” 


Of course you will want to help the Gov- 
ernment in the work of conserving food 





supplies by having one or two meatless days 
each week. For your meatless meals you | 
will want food that supplies as much nutri- | 
ment as meat at a lower cost—food that is | 
ready-to-eat and easily digested. | 
| 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


| contains all the body-building material in the whole 
It 1s 100 
nothing wasted, nothing 





wheat grain prepared in a digestible form. 
per whole wheat 
thrown away. The whole wheat contains every ele- 
ment needed for building healthy bodies and for fur- 
nishing energy for the day’s work. It contains more 
real, body-building nutriment than meat, eggs or 


cent. 


potatoes and costs much less. 


Two or three of these crisp, 
brown little loaves of cooked 
Whole wheat with milk or 
cream make a nourishing, sat- 
isfying meal for any time of day 
at a cost of a few Deli- 
cious with sliced bananas, 
stewed prunes, baked apples or 
other fruits. 

MADE IN CANADA BY 


THE CANADIAN SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, LIMITED _ | 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO TORONTO OFFICE, 49 WELLINGTON STREET EAST =| 


cents. 
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TWO HOURS IN THE EVENING ON OUR 
PLAN—AN EXTRA $5.00 WEEKLY 


Ris a leading ‘ large manufac nt 
ah ar ir every evening playing solitaire He has been doing this 
iwht for year inti ne night a friend said to him, “If your own time is worth as much 
rth to your Company you have already spent thousands of dollars , 
j he tool it his pencil and began to figure He found that at the t at w b 
Dp ( i el wasting nearly $1,000 of time each year for about 30 rs 
rm that he had put tl time on some profitable selling proposition—and ad improve hi par 
i y {f the richest men in Toronto to-day He would have formed a 
habit which would have astly enlarged his income and made him a master of selling 
What's you pare time th figure it out on paper, and then let us tell vou how to turn t¢t pare 
time into eash 


Address Sales Division C 


eMACLEAN PUBLISHING CO., Limited, 143 University Ave., TORONTO 
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= : You must see the trade-mark “Yale 

= ~ ‘“ ” 

= i= to get a “Yale” product 

= : That is all you have to do when you want to make ce1 

= tain of “Yale” quality and “Yale” s¢ “¢ th =f 

= Peres wf 4 ai ‘ St? ia 

= 7 trade-mark Yale” on the padlock or night latch, or door closer, o1 By 

= : builders’ hardware. , 

= H Ask your hardware dealer to show you the size and kind of “Yale” 17 

= : product you want. Pick it up—see the “Yale” trade-n rk, say 

= right,” and take it home 

= That’s all the precaution you need take —that trade-n irk “Yale” 

= your guarantee that you have bought the best product for the pur | 
iz J pose, the certainty of lasting satisfaction. a: 

= Yale products are made in Canada and sold by hardware d: < 

a | ye e ° 

= | Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. : 

= = =; 

= TT), Inn yw TTT) ' r 

= TT] bss NU ROT SAT RT hp SATIN RY ae: 
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Tire Pressure 
Gauge 
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Valve 
Repair Tool 


Price 
Thirty-Five Cents 
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Facilitates Pump- 
ing and Testing 
of Tires. Permits 
air pressure to be 
measured without 
detaching pump 
from tire-valve. 
Fits all pumps. 


Cc 

























Price $1.50 t} 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 


20-22 Hayter St., 
1200 Michigan Avenue, 
783-791 Atlantic Ave.,, 


TORONTO 
Chicago 
Brooklyn 
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From Stormy North to Sunny South 
the “Great White Fleet” uses Valspar 


The United Fruit Company first tried Valspar on sey 
eral thousand steamer-chairs. Here the service was 
very severe, Standing on the decks they Were @Xpose 
to the extreme of cold salt spray, rain and snow 
Almost overnight they went inte the other extreme 
tropieal sunshine 





> VALENTINE'S 


PAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 








his severe test. including rain. snow, salt water, sun—all ruinous 


»ordinary varnish—demonstrated the unusual quality of Valspar 
\fter months of exposure the varnished surface was as bright as 
new, unharmed and unspotted. Imagine how long your varnished 
floor or dining table would last under this treatment! 

Che result of }l tical tests Was so conelusive that the *(rreat 


White Fleet” now uses Valspar on all its steamers for every bit of 
varnished work, inside and out 


You need Valspar in vour bathrooms, kitchen, laundry, pantry 
in vour halls, on the front doors, and on all your furniture 
becatise It Is spot-proof and water-proof—in fact, the way to keep 

spar bright and new is to wash it freely. Examine vour wood 
work carefully, note the many shabby spots where Valspar if 


used would not become shabby Valspar has no substitute. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 109 George Street. Toronto 
ESTABLISHED 183 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 


New York Toronto 


mse” ww VAENEMES =, 
90Ston 


Amsterdam 












































FEEDING THE WORLD 


WITHOUT FARMERS! 


OOD used to be plentiful and prices low in Canada, 

Seventeen vears ago—that was in 1900 — there were three Canadian 
farmers for every two city, town or village people. In those days, the 
2,021,799 urban dwellers were supplied with food by 3,849,516 farmers 
to say nothing of the foreign farmers who shipped their products into 
Canada. 


And . 
Those were the days of fifteen cent eggs and twenty-five cent steak, 
of tive cent bread and six cent milk! . . . Because there were more people 


on the farms than there were in the cities and towns. Our foreign export 
trade was comparatively unimportant. 
The CITY PEOPLE were the farmer’s market. 


EN years elapsed. Thousands of young men and young women had 

migrated to the centres of population. Other thousands had gone West 
to grow wheat—for Europe. Thus, ina few vears, the difference betwee 
the city and country population had been almost wiped out. In 1910 urban 
dwellers numbered 3,280,444 And there were only 3,924,394 people on the 
farms. The proportion ot food producers to tood Consumers Was reversed 
—the wheat ranchers of the West were really not produeing food for Cana- 
dian cities, nor even feeding themselves. 

They, too, were consumers! That was in 1910 


HEN came the war! 

Between 1910 and 1914 the proportion of producers to consumers de- 
clined still further. Food priees advanced. The war aggravated a situa- 
tion already fast becoming economically unsound. Thousands of men wh 
had been farmers became soldiers. This country was called upon to assist 
in feeding the Allied armies and populations. 

With all the world short of food, Canada to-day has only about one 
person on a farm for every two persons in the cities. Heéavy drains have 
been made on our beef and dairy herds, sheep and swine. 

The armies and civilians of Europe are competing with our own cits 
dweilers for Canadian farm products. 


®©-DAY- 

Production is the great need. Without producers food eannot be pro- 
vided. From our cities there must be an exodus TO THE FARMS. The 
farmer holds the key to the world’s destiny. All humanity marches on 
its stomach. 

Means must be found of ov ereoming tlre disproportion between food 
producers and food consumers or DISASTER IS INEVITABLE. 


SEE OPPOSITE PAGE 
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HASTENING VICTORY 


BY FOOD SERVICE! 


7 VOD is less plentiful and prices are much higher in Canada to-day. 

Half the world is the Canadian farmer’s market and a smaller 
proportion of this country’s population is producing food than was the 
ease in 1900. City-dwellers must share with the Allies overseas the pro- 
ducts of Canadian farms. 


Hike farmer must produce all he can. The city-dweller must save. All 

must economize in those foods most needed for export. 

Brave men who are fighting need a part of the WHEAT, BEEF and 
BACON which normally the Canadian people would consume. Civilian 
populations of Europe also need a share. 

There is not enough to feed all, unless we in Canada substitute foods 
which are not so urgently needed overseas, 


LL the Allied peoples of Europe are eating war bread. There is no 

such thing as white bread in Great Britain, from the King’s tablk 
downwards. But they cannot use other cereals alone for bread. 

Corn, oats and rye can be used only when added to wheat-flour to 
make the war bread now in universal use in European countries. There 
must be suffisient wheat-flour to give a wheat basis for the loaf. 

If we do not send them wheat we DENY EVEN THE WAR BREAD 
to many thousands of people. 


"TRH Food Controlier asks the people of Canada to substitute at least 
one pound of OTHER CEREALS for one pound of wheat-flour weekly 
per person. We should reduce our consumption of wheat-flour from five 
pounds per week to four pounds or less per week per person. It is a small 
sacrifice which evervone can make—and it is urgently necessary. 


| ERE is the Canadian woman’s opportunity for war service. 
A little saving in each home counts tremendously when multiplied by 
all the homes in this country. 

Women are asked to use barley for soup and barley flour tor thicken- 
ing; corn meal for bread and cereal; cornstareh for thickening and pud- 
dings; oatmeal for cereal and oat muffins; and buckwheat flour for griddle 
cakes. 

Appetizing and nutritious dishes can be made from the war flours. 
Potatoes are available for many food purposes—and when potatoes are 
served bread may sometimes be omitted from the meal. An inereased con- 
sumption of fish would mean a saving of beef and bacon. 

ECONOMY of food products needed overseas and SUBSTITUTION 
ot perishable foods are necessary TO WIN THE WAR. 


W. J. HANNA, 































Food Controller 
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Foot Comfort 


is Yours for the Asking 


tO t= 
Gernot ~S 
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a/t i ( 
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con = s ad upper 

r te ! OC 
cons etic t s( eps 
oC t ar j 1 en oO! 
temp atur r Ve ers 
The i ire of Do ! 
and “Professors” Shoes are very im 
portant factors, and these are com 
bi ned witt good s ind extr 
vearing qualities. 


The demand grows greater each sea- 
son. Ask for these Shoes and enjoy 
real foot comfort. 


Tebbutt Shoe & 
Leather Co., Ltd. 


Three 


Rivers, 
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ONLY $13.50 FORD CAR 
STREAMLINE HOOD 
Write for Circular 


Burrowes Manufacturing Company 


611 King Street West - - TORONTO 
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‘anada Must Practise 
Food Thrift 


l ‘ ( n ind ain as 
) | State Lord 
I ‘. I chiefly wit 
Ss ffs Y ULSI of tne 
l 1 Ki Producti I 








s? nw sts are a 
s pie t fo. lida to fix, 
because productior is subject 
to fore compet gn pro 
luct kes it 1 irge extent 
In Cana l prices are subject 
to no fo ipetition. Rather, they 
ire stimulated competition among 
foreign buyers. England is a funnel into 
which food is being poured. Canada is a 
bottle which is alway ay drained in 
this respect Canada differs from the 


United States in that she is being drained 
pad 
€s 
oa 
A persor t fering tl igt s 
4 the needs of Great Britain, the A sand the armies 
for wheat, beef and bac The Food ( res 
the put to do everything in th “ t ake these 
« mH le available for export t ating as little as 
possible them, ¢ 1g substitut 1 av 2 
Ww aste 
by that country as well as by England. 
More than half of our annual catch of 
fish is taken by the United States, and the 


United States would go fish-hungry if we 
cut them off in order to make fish cheaper 
for Canada. So with milk and many 
other lines. We have the Entente Powers 


buying in Canada, and the United States 
buying in Canada. Embargoes are im- 
possible, first of all, because the armies 
must be fed, and, secondly, because our 


embargoes on Canadian fish, for example, 
might provoke retaliatory measures by 
the Americans. We could be cut off from 
the supply of anthracite—or of the linen 
thread, without which our fishermen need 
not go to sea. 


‘i the people in Canada will bear some 
of these considerations in mind they 
will appreciate the difficulties and the 
necessity for caution in dealing with the 
food situation. All that the Government 
could do by drastic measures can be 
accomplished much more easily if the 


people themselves will unite on a broad 
and rigorous policy of food thrift. It has 
been in the interests of the individual and 
t ie regard to his privileges and his 
omfort even, that a policy of education 
has been adopted rather than the Prus 
1 pr pt of force with all the dis- 
comf ind unemployment and necessity 
for adjustments painful to the individual 
hat it would entail. 
t VMacLean’s Mayazine—It will identif 
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CO., 112 E. 19th Street, New York 
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For sale at Jaeger _ \ 
Stores and Agen Ww 
cies throughout t} Do nior 
A fully illustrated catalogue free on 
application 
DR. JAEGER **°"3"7,Woe"" CO. LIMITED 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg 
British “founded 1883”. 
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eT f Yi y Zz: ve — oF bm 
' ib came Ye it sh MMe, 
age There Is Nutritious Food For All powetgl? | 
‘If You Will Use What Can Be Spared|_//r~ © | 
In the war against waste and in the great campaign ; | >} 


to conserve the nation’s ratiuons, the Canadian people 


at home stand in the first line 


‘ 
x ) 
: \ oa * 7\ 
Men and women of Canada may not be able to control oS 7 Ff 
Se, x 
food prices, but every reader of this magazine can help / 


conserve important quantities of the beef and wheat which 
are so urgently needed to feed the fighting men of our 
own and our Allies’ Armies, by making judicious use of 
the more plentiful foods—at home, at the club, or wher 
ever you eat. 


For Meatless Days and for Every Day 


one of the most nutritious as well as the most patriotic meals has as its basis 


RICE 


Rice is) particularly high in’ food You can go further on rice than on 
values. It contains more nutrition any other single article of food. It 
combines pe rfectly with other foods, 
and is cheaper than any of them per 
unit of value. 

Canadians generally will profit by 
closer acquaintance with a grain that 


than most meats and can be pur 
chased for considerably less Money. 
Rice is one of the most wholesome 
and palatable of foods. It POSsesses, 


In larger measure than meats, cereals appears with equal distinction in the 
or vegetables, the qualities of a per- roles of eereal, dinner vegetable, 
fect ration. soup, salad, madeover dish or dessert, 


AT YOUR GROCER’S (iood Grecers stores evervwhere in) 
Canada sell ** Mount Roval Mills’’ Rice. 


Let us conserve Wheat, Meat and Bacon— 


EAT MORE RICE 


Mount Royal Milling and Mfg. Company 


D. W. ROSS CO., Agents, MONTREAL, QUE. 
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The Canadian Housewives are 4 
the First Line of Defense in the 
war against waste. 





Women of Canada cannot control food prices, but they can help to 
prevent food waste. Food saving is imperative. You can get true 
win-the-war economy into your home cooking with 


KGGO 


The New Cookery 


Use Eggo Baking Powder and fewer eggs—your cakes will be light and 
delicious. 
Here, for instance, is e > new 
or instance, is one of the new Your Grocer’ S Name 
Eggo War-Time recipes that will help a‘ : . 
guy a tin of Eggo Baki: wder fr on 
you to keep up your old high standard — grocer to-day; send us the coupo 








: a . can and we will mail you a copy f 
with less of the expensive ingredients. {f° a a gy Feet Bigs ~ We 
~ ao y - contains many more clever reci for just 
Canada’s War Cake the dishes you would like to make at this 
time 
Eggless, Butterless, Milkless Ce ee er : 
1 ts and you r st t e Vv 
1 Ib. raisins, 1 teaspoon allspice, 1 teaspoon a - ; . Pus ae a4 : - eet oa 
cinnamon, 2 tablespoons lard, 3 cups brown eel B: “el P ot Ps Box r * 
sugar, 3 cups wa.er Boil together 5 minute Reci one’ ee Sa a | wok 
When cold, mix with four cups of flour, 4 a ee 
level teaspoonfuls Eggo Baking Powder, 1 Goodness and economy in baking call for Exg 
level teaspoonful of salt; sift and beat to- Zaking Powder Results will delight you 
gether. Bake slowly 1 hour Better kept a and so will the decreased st of the good 
day or two before eating. things you like to serve your family 


EGGO BAKING POWDER CO. Limiten 


HAMILTON ef ONTARIO 




















WHY NOT TRY IT 


Who is there in these critical times WHO DOES NOT NEED AN INCREASE in income 
to take care of extra needs or vacation expenses? That's where our plan of “spare time 
profits” shines. If you are one of the many who would sppreciate an opportunity of turning 
your spare time into Cash, we would like to get in touch with you 


Hundreds of men and women in Canada to-day are working our plar If you would like 
to join this “‘thrifty class’’ of spare time hustlers write us to-day 


Agency Division 
THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING CO.. LIMITED 


143-153 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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The French Slaves 
Behind the Line 


What the People of the Occupied Country 
Are Suffering. 


, 
reveals sad 








‘ irbarity The country 
Germans retire and the 
regained \ ages have tales 
r treatment tnat are sometimes 
1“ nbelievable The ¢ nhill tells of the 
litior hich are found. An extract from 
I < 3 pe ied 
At Ch n at t teen es 
from 7 r 
it \ VI stood as buffer b yveen 
t G I iry t ritie ind th 
bk re t ver Oo years, Dears im 
sub tyranny ie 
4 \ pie time As so often 
3 ( e bru behaviour practised 
B general, but what went on 
i was the pre i la 
against France lhe inhabitants were t 
stentiy t a t France was beaten, and t& 
emphasize their own power, coming events 
were given dat ind the plan carried out 
the tter and the hour: “We are going to 
retire for rategical reasons on such a date 
and they did it. “We shall feed you until 
such er yo A rely or 
y r n } Ww e as they said 
¢ woul And } 
The M r’s volce Was pair 
. ‘ r org: \ 
3 j liy w 
tha FY es turr 
he doub s own people 
the power e1 } 
rd the w) Germar 
a n j 
n¢ Wher ked |} 
\ t (y¢ rr 
said SOF iving behind only 1,800 
“ | I te you that 
f these w of their ow free wW tor 
ib i ind b ‘ a + they 
r ! r own people the § j 
starve It is t same propagan hict 
cau 1 i iT is ne wat 1 the 
French troo; ‘ome into Chauny, to say: 
“What a lot of young French soldiers! They 
told us they were all killed!” 
In another village, now but a heap of stones 
nd dust, t Bavariar vorked hard to wir 
t friendship of the vilians, but their pro 
found cy! ism showed itse even in the piaces 
they were t least hiectional I 
r ic love to the women, and at the same time 
be ted that they had protected their own 
dead by burying them side by side with 
Frenchmer They showed a certain humanity 
n sheltering tl nhabitants from unjust pun 
shments, and immediately afterwards robbed 
tr very people tl ad been defending As 
in instance of th enteeaulionny me ontality, 
there is a story of some civilians being fined 
and punished for having fired two toy guns 
with the intention of signal yz to the French 
lines They were ordered to “4 1,000 frs. and 
to sleet n the church for a month Before 
the month was up two German soldiers, who 
h id been on leave , Came bac k ind confes sed 
to having fired the guns themselves, with the 


result that the punishment was repealed and 
the 1,000 fr. were returned to their owner, the 
cure. But the last act of the play was not any 
better than the first, for no sooner had the 
idiers delivered the civilians from the pun 
ishment laid on them by their officers than 
they organized a raid themselves on the 
‘ure’s house to get the 1,000 fr. note and any 
thing else they found to be worth while. So 
thoroughly did they do their work that the 
cure found his death, and the village was the 
poorer of many things that have a higher 
price than gold. 

A further proof of German cynicism, and 
one that is general, is the way the troops have 
cut down or poisoned the fruit trees. In this 
district alone the number is 32,000, of which 
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y 100 have, so far, been regrafted. You 
see them lying where they fell, neatly and 
systematically cut off about a foot and a 
half from the ground, or they still stand, so 
mercilessly hacked about the trunks that they 
must die later. Always a fallen tree is im- 
pressive, but to see them in thousands, cut 
down or killed for no purpose but that of ill- = 
will, makes men bitterly angry, and it is said = 
that when the French soldiers saw the orch- = 
ird wrecked so mercilessly, they vowed to — 
do the same in Germany later on It was 
y in an access of rage for something = 
like this that they themselves wrecked a Ger- 
man cemetery set in the most peaceful of for- 


only 


PEE 


proba ) 

















* est glades. The graveyard was divided into = 
two parts—one for officers, one for men. To 4 
the officers’ memory elaborate monuments hi: d = 
been put up-—-simple black crosses marked the — 
graves of the men. The French soldiers have = 
»verturned the monuments, but they have not = 

a touched the black wooden crosses, neither = 
have they desecrated the graves, whereas a = 
letter from an English officer te his peopl 
tells of his ger when he found, on entering 
1 liberated village, that everything French 
had been burnt, and even the cemetery had 
been desecrated, while the German graveyard 

, stood intact, and a model of reverent tidiness = 
It is this fulsome cynicism that so enrage 
men’s heart r v ting the devastated dis 
tricts, this petty proof of an egoism so pr 

i! d t t c j r br ngs them no ne irer 
to seeing the other man’s point of view = 
he devastation which has been wrought by =- 
the Germans in the north of France is so 
1 h more than material, that it is impossible = 
to say what will be the effect after the war = 
For the moment ’ P 
help. and t 
as wisely - 
yu de ¢ = 
object of a = 
build i} V — 
for the v = 
it is to agr 
9 for the fut = 
Hy make the ne — 
\ all degrees = 
they are 
is deep-root = 
; stronger tha 
‘i the world = 
' widely scatt = 
themsel v« - 
= peasant is r - 
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man has tri 
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Goddess is the Ideal corset 
because it is well made 
along the correct lines of 
fashion. 


You can form some idea of 
the style from the illustra- 
tion, but you must see the 
corsets themselves to fully 
appreciate them 


Ask to be fitted to a 
Goddess Corset. 


At all high-class stores. 
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in Europe and either by force or persuasion 
a he has tried to turn away the allegiance of 
Frenchwomen from their cour i 





families. In this as in other 

failed, and when those in exile 

their villages they will come 

though nothing remains of thei 

and their home re but dust and ashes. Out 


of them with the old spirit and more virile 
than ever. they will build new churches, new 
houses, new famities, and a stronger, because 
a broader, patriotism 


Another Monarch 
Passes 
Ranavalona, ex-Empress of Madagascar, 


Dies in France. 


A NOTHER monarch has passed away. She 
“ was not known to world fame and for 
some years she has not had a throne to sit 
upon But, as the story of her career is told 
in Munsey’s, she was a very interesting char 
acter indeed. 


A little brown lady has passed away at 





BECOME A SALESMAN 
Spare Time Efforts Pays Well 


er how much experience you have had in selling 
things, you are certain to succeed in the subscription business, if 
you w ll follow our instructions We will teach you how to do it, so 
that a few days of practice will enable you to make a very strong 





of our representatives were inexperienced at the 





start and many of them never sold anything before in their 
lives. They were not afraid to work, to learn how to do it—now 
they are successful in a big way. You too, can succeed, if you are 


sincere in your ambitions; if you are we promise that in a short 
time you can become just as proficient as any representative we 
now nave 

The main thing to do is--learn first of all—all about our plan 
how to make money from it, how to interview successfully and 
the one hundred and one things that make for successful selling 
You can succeed if you will but try 








Address your inquiry to Sales Division A 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 
143-153 University Avenue , , - TORONTO 








large white villa at Algiers. A queen in her 
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F.conomy with Nourishment and Good Eating 


The Food Controller’s orders set forth the urgenev of the need to corse 
as much as possible of the nation’s supply OL ret 
export to the men of our aria and our allies abroad 

This, however, need not mean any hardship LO Ulle  preapoie f A ahiada 
The resources of the country supply many appetizing and nutritious sul 
stitutes, some of which have the additional advantage of furnishing 
greater nourishment at considerably less cost than meat and 


Nothing could be more uppetiz hye ind s itisfvineg Lhat 


WETHEY’S ORANGE MARMALADE 


eaten with 


WHOLE WHEAT BREAD 


Wherever quality is appreciated Wethey’s Orange ted sugar, botled t proper Consistens in 
Marmalade is the delight of Canadians who are Canada’s premier “davlight™ factory at St. Cath 
familiar with its purity and flavor. This high imines, in the heart of the famous Niagara fruit 
class marmalade is produced by the Wethey pro- district. Every package bears our guarantee 


cess of blending Seville bitter oranges and granu- 


MEN WOMEN 


Ask your Wives to give vou Wethev’s Give vour husbands and your chil 
ek, li a than wer af ts 
Orange Marmalade with whole wheat Gren aul the; ae: “ ies 
i - Oran a Marra ide with whol wheat 
bread. Ask for if also when vou eat a ] : ee. 
bread. It is nourishing, economic 
at your club or restaurant. nd delicious. 


YOUR GROCER 
has Wethev's ()) ge Marina] vl Oy] 
will be glad to get it for vou, \sk 
him to-day. 


estat | 26k WELHEY, 


aniphccrl LIMITED 
FAMOUS ‘ 
MINCE. MEAT 











St. Catharines, Ontario 
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orn fight against the 1 
i realized that Madag | 
rninecent unexploited =p | 
Half-hearted was Queen | 
port of her dark subject t r op] 
French « VilIzation; tor ye t rf b 
ne had no cl 1 for whor to lefense | 
one, and for another 
rince consort, who wa rime niater 


prone to forget t} it 
not he 
In 1895 France seni 


ided by Gallieni, whe 
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mortahze himself by hi ! 
tle of the Marne Jott re ! 
expedition, with the rank " i 
Frenchmen struck awe into the ee! val i I 
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is no more considered. R valor ppear D t A } 
ed in a velvet and gold palanquin, 1 i ‘ } on VOl orns | 
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With dainty footwear, corns can 48 hours—the whole corn is done for. 


H wever, the nati co ied hardly be avoided. But they matter Blue-jay is a scientific method. A 
ettle rs, for the presence yf their queer little when you know the way toend noted chemist invented it, and a famous 
: - nena - Sy aales Ps . os se ‘nd a them. laboratory prepares it. 
away, with her aunt and her pets. to the As soon as a corn starts, attach a It is not mussy, it is not harsh It 
French island of Reunion, to the Blue-jay and forget it. The corn will centers action on the corn alone, so it 
Madagasear, in the Indian Ocean. She did never pain. In two days, ifitisanew doesn’t lead to soreness. 
ke the place, and pestered the Color Office corn, it will disappear. Sometimes old And it is sure. No corn c*n resist 
n Paris with voluminous com} nts. S | corns need asecond 


it. Its millions of 
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A & prepared for application. users have nodread | 
er at Algiers, where the climate va muct _ . : 
ke that of her ' only mueci It is almost as Blue- a of corns. 
ore enchanting vould ie simple as removing J y For your own 
forth receive a comf nnuity to do wit! HH a dirt spot. Blue- Corn Plasters sake, prove it on 
he pleased il jay is applied in a Step Pain tnstantly one corn. 
Ranavalona clapped her hand vi Ga ee ee Hy jiffy. It fits the toe End Corns Completely See how easily | 
: 1 j i} ee eines. Vr x . Rae dos 
er trunks, her pet ind r aunt ind can i] like a glove. W hen 25¢ Packages at Druggists these kill-joys can 
northward in the best of spirits he luxury HH you remove it —in be ended. | 
f +} - 1 +o} } rt + . } iil 
her new ¢ ib me juite ‘ helmed i = 
er at first. but the marvel of it soon ceased to 1] BAUER & BLACK, Limited, Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc.., Toronto, Ont. I 
occupy what stood her it ,of mind. 7 | 
i } French were buildin; ri nd 11] . I the ‘ . th gently under | 
Ls ‘ rench wet yurile ‘ ors and ral il} J 3 i ve B&B wax, whic gently unde | 
if vays in the w lernes tnat nee vas her Hy How Blue=jay Acts the corn Usually it takes only 4* 
¢ kingdom: that her former ibiects re } i to end the corn compietels 
, cast eae “ey +} ¢ re | © is rubber adhesive which sti Ww 
b ceiving benef for civiliz min the forn ii . ‘ aaa anil $ s 
i hools tal ? ‘e. ft rranh na ¢ \ ia ” it wetting It wraps around the toe ar | 
® mich oe eda etl eects: — ; } Nn \ makes the plaster snug and comfortable 
: phones; that they shared with the white mer | y Blue-jay is pplied in a_ jiffy After 
the advantages of an ever-growing export that, one doesn’t feel the corn. The a 
tr de In cattle. } des, 1 ibbe r. Wax. i? t | tion is gentle and applied to the eort 
ebony. and gold, interested Ranavalona not at alone So the corn disappears withent 
But the fact that she could make no ons A is a thin, soft pad which stops the soreness 
but her aunt give her the title of “majesty” pain by relieving the p ir 
gitated her tremendously, until a_ tactfu 
French official explained to her that “madame” 





had always been the correct and usual form of 


ddress for the queens of France 






















Then Ranavalona grew curious to see the 
ce where those other ladies had reigned 
ind from good-natured government. st 


SAVE YOUR BACK WITH 
A CADILLAC 








obtained permission and funds to visit 


Paris 










































































The above phrase ia hecoming household word. ar attracte . t 
Once within walking distance of the Louy r ur f ht t t vith a tallow n om me - jo dls pecan t "visit 
ind of the marble statues of the Frenc} the Cac ec exhibit at the Toronto Exhibition. The nun ber of Cadillacs 
queens in the Luxembourg Garden she 1 at Fa aft« careful inspection and in mmpetition with other 
euite Gusmah tin dhlet of box inne ake of V: ‘uum eaners vide nee of the fact that the Cadillac is 
fre nzy of shopping She bought thir rh nade — ne Acc " ee ee ae i le a er 
and left. She bought every showy thing that 
she—or her aunt, who never left her sid “CADILLAC” Vacuum Cleaner 
could lay eyes or She ran deep into debt for 
oh a Ri ia (ge Geer sine t} \ é Xm t your wife, mother sister Can be purct ed 
cat tenth te Mew Sak woeid y A eace a d a to — sg 2 . F REE trial —~ abs ute 
il he dared i 1 ( t anyth be nore fair than that? ; 
Brown and shriveled little Rat bw 
curious sight when at last me ¢ } health and your time, and will lengthen ‘the life of your carpet 
ifficial stopped the ri cke 1 ft i, Write us to-day for FREE trial offer and Special Catalogue and terms 
Algiers—-and paid her debt 
ectly happy at her villa thereafter, but or " CLEMENTS MFG CO Li i d 
1 sees, ak aaa eine er haa Pan ee : -- Limite 
very few years. The Color Office t her 78 Duchess Street ° TORONTO 
ive her wish, rather than listen to the shi 


sarrot-like voice that is now tilled forever 

















LARGE ABOVE 
WAILST FIGURF 


IDEAL 
LARGE BBLOW 
WAIST FIGURE 
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HEAVY FIGURE 
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Gossard ( 
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HIS season a wonderful arr »f ma- its tr it 4 
terials fabrics and trimmings of fails t r f y; she 
rare daintiness and durabili ar ignores for G ‘ et " 
factured to our special! order, such as we t pric hey ins for 
ave never used befor have beer ut and ti ered And ving this, 
wrought into the wor is de s which permit the g t that 
ymnly Gossard originates | e most fe ier to be d t 
Wonderful corsets, indeed corsets that ‘ r fail to profit from this 
are a complete culmination of the Gossard rrea evement it e flood it 
principle—corsets that have arrived at ucce 
their greatest excellence, that have achiev- Jour w the famous actre s, the s 
ed their highest efficiency in contributing -essful isiness women, society women 
to the beauty and loveliness of women, everywhere, the mothers and daughters 
and are in themselves most beautiful sounted by the millions, who wi select 
These are the ultra-Gossard corsets that within the next few days the particular 
are at your merchant’s now- the woman Gossurd which will give to each one the 
who fails to wear one this season misses utmost in style, comfort and figure refine 
her opportunity to improve her figure to inent 


There are nine ideal figure types— 


which 1s yours: 








One of the types illustrated is a count- cially designe: 

erpart of you properly corseted, and this Graduate ¢ 

r y prop y 

desirable result is obtained only through sard sch 

the wearing of the Gossard model espe- f desired. or 

And Gossard Corsets are Str i ; rd Corsets are 

Interpreting Fashion's decrees ir rr vf Lacing 
outh—of grace—of 1 g | 

eauty through atx P s Y r 

he w i ove recor G 4 
(your wn famuly _{ 4 + 
its health giving sup I g 
makers of the world accey 1 at " front 
ipprove the Gossard as t! ‘ f 

lay aa ‘ 
THE GOSSARD DETACHABLE LACER A * v4 
SHIELD, to be wom wher r ‘ 
lacing, is a wonderful convenier f those : 
who affect the dainty, sheer ndergartnents 50 T A fso8sa 
popniar now it is of Gossard design, per- Wish at $2.00, ¢ 
fectly flat. easy to use, and absolutely does 4 Go 1 } klet 


away with wrinkling. 


A Gossard is s0 easy to put or 
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TALL 


are the original 
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AVERAGE 
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wear 








front lacing corsets. We have many 
imitators but all front lacing cor- 


sets are not Gossards 
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CORSETS 
Lhey Lace In Front 





ese New GOSSARDS 


are the perfect expression of the 
ing principle 
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EAL TALI IDEAL SHORT 
HEAVY SLENDER 
FIGURE FIGURE 


#his 


trademark on the box and the 


Grossard name on the garment are 


your guarantees that you get 


are 


ting the original. 


The CANADIAN H. W. GOSSARD CO., Limited 


Largest Makers of Fine Corsets 


284-286 West King Street, - - 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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We Must Break 


Austria 
The Integrity of the Habsbury Empire is 


Necessary to Pan-Germanism. 


N any 


terms there is 


discussion of war aims and peace 


always complete unanimity 


on one point It is Germany that must be 
broken, German power that must be curtailed 
And yet William Barry, discussing this 
in The Nineteenth Century, takes as the motto 
of Allied endeavor, “Break Austria.” He does 
Austria is the arch enemy, but 


rather that the 


matter 


not imply that 


integrity of Austria is so 


important a part of German that 


weitpolittk 


to destroy it would be to break the whole fab- 


ric of Pan-Germanism; and 


1150 Ne irgues 
that the conquered races in Austria should 
be liberated. Here is his cor iding argu 
ment: 

What of the time to com We have to 


deal with Pan-Germunism as an 
wade Austri 


ACCOMpiisned 


fact, with a ren i-Hungary, 


unscrupuious Buigaria, with furkey reduced 
to a German province, and Greece wavering 
between its kKuyai iiouse and democratic 
instincts. ine war must be decided on the 
battletield. it we cannot crumple up the 
German war-machine aid so anniniiate mMiii- 
tarism, We are Oeacen, the Kaiser wiil have 


Won, and Specuialion as regards the future 
8 idie dreaming We shail win, be this 
0 ‘ar, Or Lhe year alter thut 
U 


t snail not do, here ly 


Neat, Or some 


thing, NOwever, we 


as the Prussian eagie screams that we alwuys 
meant to do it we shail not attempt to dis- 
member the fF atheriand When Aisace-Lor- 
raine has been resvored to France, the Allies 
Will yet jieave a nation of seventy muilion 
Germans “at Home in the centre of Europe, 
free and independent. that tremendous fact 


iS the antecedent of ail my reasoning lhe 
into “particular” 
» and we cannot divide them Mon- 
archy or Kepubiic, the Fatherland 
tinue as a Power of the highest rank, united, 
under one rux Ail the more reason, there- 
fore, why German power should be brought 
within the limits of the German race; and how 
can that be xcept by taking means 


Germans will not 
States 


spilt up 


Will con- 


secured 


to set up ali round those limits independent 
States of non-German stock, distinct from the 
Teutons by biood, with ideals of their own, 
strong enough to re t the pressure of Pan- 
Germanism on their life and thought One 
half, at least, of the German resources in men 
and material has been nations 
and territories h to work 
for the benetit of the Kins While 
Europe was asieep and play, this 
compiete change in n nce came 
about Now we must alter suld make 





4 iaSting peace 
And let us not blunder again as we did be- 





fore; the ring of independent natior will 
never be possible ve break Austr I 
whose fragments it $ to be rounded into 
hape On the West there is agreement a 
regards France and Beigium. Whe we ir! 
to Italy, we remark that the Germans then 
selves do not much mind if the Trentino passe 
from the jurisdiction of Vienna to the House 
of Savoy; they can afford to be ber \ 
what is not their own. But they want Au 
tria Hunga ) i k the 
vassals in one confederacy stil They would 
rave against tt! di ‘ ition of the Ha iry 
Monarchy on the ii I will shortly set down, 


Solemnly they replied to Pr \ 
when he nvited ite eY 
t ec iring fo ‘ r¢é 

yrrmerly tor fre th \ I ( 
igainst the wish of ! I nhab ir 
beration of the Ital ns, ilso of 
Rumanes, and Czecho-Slovaks, from for 
domination; the setting free of th I i 
tions subject to the blo yranr ) t 
lurks: and the turning out Kurope 
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few indeed. 
for his Christmas present. 
supply of blades. 


of razors start at $5.00. 


Gillette Building, 


Whatever his rank or branch of service, 
patrol or heavy artillery 


Mails are congested—shipments slow. 


Gillette Sets are light, compact, well cased for active service. 
Blades cost $1.00 per box of one dozen. 
Ask your druggist, jeweller or hardware dealer to show you an 
assortment. 


Send his Gillette early. 


of Canada, Limited 


Office 


and Factory : 


. Montreal, Que. 


Cheer His 


Christmas Overseas 


with the gift that will outlast the Christmas 
season, and even the war itself —that will 


serve his comfort and convenience every day 


he is serving his country, and for many years of peace to follow. 


sapper or aviator — naval 
that man whose life is so dear to you would 
be sure to prize your gift of a Gillette Safety Razor. 


Good razors are scarce and hard to get in Europe to-day so every 
Gillette is warmly we'comed at the front. 
enjoyed your standard of living, a clean, fresh Gillette shave every 
morning Is a precious bit of home comfort in a life whose luxuries are 
He'll appreciate your goodwill if you choose a Gillette 
Or, if he already has one, send him a 


To the man who in pea-e 


Gillette Safety Razor Company 





Prices 
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Health 
For YOU 


Treat Yourself 











with a 


BRANSTON 
Violet-Ray 





You wn perience th +} , 
violet ray elf by having BRANSTON GENER 
ATOR at hom 


















\ splitling headach ‘ \ 

swollen and throbbing inflat 

i almost severe enous 

irnings of vligestior prt ] ! | R 
lame back nd BRANSTON GENERATOR 
hand fi mmediate relief Th t a x ft 

ments from th rt icia I 

bles t vhol far 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET AND FURTHER 


“Health Rays,” just off the press, tells you more 
about this wonderful discovery It is free for 
the asking. 








HAS. A. BRANSTON CO. 
355 Yonge Street, TORONTO 








When Peace 


Comes 


Will you be prepared for the chao- 
tic business conditions which may 
exist during the period of industrial 
readjustment after the close of the 
war? 





With a substantial cash re- 
serve and a practical training 
in a profession generally little 
affected by periods of depres- 
sion, you can face any situ- 
ation which may then arise, 
without dismay. 





























There is a way to accomplish this 











NOW in your spare time 








and it’s worth knowing 











lor full particulars write TO-DAY 
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MacLean Publishing Company 


Limited 


143-153 University Ave., TORONTO 
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How Morocco Was 


Saved 


A mong the Moor 


( NE of the miracles of th 
the way in which Frances 


ly in whi it 
occo French occupation nad ba 
pleted when the war broke I 




















Lyautey Defeated German Intrigu 


not too pleased with foreign rule and Germar 
agents were everywhere stirring em up ¢ 
revolt. Yet Morocco remained ‘ » Fy r 
It was all due to the genius o ‘ 
General Lyautey A. F Bell ¢ 

of it in The Contemporary Re: 

There were districts a ) 
the Protectorate forces, wher: tr re 
still continued. Columns of troops we1 ! 
ployed to protect the ipn ted » ! 
their rebellious brother f 
Vho iost no opportunity to VOo} how 
pillage as in the old day A Protectora 
talls “protection,” ind the imy t 
ng able to preserve ti friene 
trom tneir own unsubmitted 17 ie 

and recognized Fore 4 rn j 
vhere necessary, and in th i vne 
yvotiation was impossible General! I i \ 
po y was »> nay re r dy i 

ike very appar b r 
necessarily Suc ryvwt ‘ 

Protectorate trooy W i 

nded, tl y ru ‘ 

then 1 i 
tion were opened In I ver 
velcomed, i 
tanding was in neat ‘ ry ‘ rr 
ind maintained So succes De t 

« policy, which has been maint é I t 
war broke out, that in the g ‘ ! 
French Protector te ft pre ‘ : 
absolutely unnecessary, and one i 
hundreds of mil ng mot 
i handful of soldie: it ‘ Pr ect 
ite forces form the cordon th r j ‘ 
insubmitted tribesmen in chee ‘ , 
iway Outskirts of the occupied rritory Tw 
years (1912-19114) was a short per jin wh 

Be to prepare the most of of | ! people 

ped withstand the cK War d t npt 

} tions of revolt Yet Moroce } 

Y loyal. 

ae 

Bi | Above I have pointed out the yt j 

i the picture: the eminently successful F rene 

' policy, the prosper t i 

HI peace which ensued All that iF: 
very good stead It was the i t! 

ituation Yet August, 1914, wa 

cal month in Morocco. Al ul ir 
ince foreto!d a continuat Db 

ecp, Or how shallow, were \ 
peurances? No | ir 
majority of the Moors had ac« F rene 
Protectorate and re i ve t 

t re no peo} Ser er! T Na 

mination, more especia t 

oni lien in ? ior 

thoughts to revolt ‘ 

too strong ‘O matter " 

‘ 1e from it rel ‘ r 
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integrity 





harsh But Au 
14, it was no case of choosing between tw 
brothers of their own Royal Family. Moroc« 
emerging from chaos, was called upor 
le between the continuance of for 
kiously alien dominatior iap D 
them probabl restoration of the 
under a Sult } A 
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Ontario Motor League says: — 


With reference to the 


FLEXLUME HEADLIGHT LENSE 


na letter 


signed by W. B. Hastings, 


the Official Observer writes: 


on behalf of the 


“Not only do these Lenses effectively reduce the headlight 


but also give a 


Night driving is e 


glare, 
asy 


strain on the eyes 


splendidly di 
when your car is equipped with Flexlumes, for thers 
You look out on a broad illuminated tract i 


ffused driving 


of keeping your eyes glued to two narrow beams of bright light. 


the road ahead, Flexlumes 


for 


snowiln 


necessary 


Flexlume 


light is there with all its force 


rive 


th 


safety in passing other cars. 


lenses give a non-glare light, soft and penetrating, 
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obtained from other lenses. It is not an eye-dazzling gleam; but a soft, 
teady, clear light 
Flexiume Lenses are made in Canada They are made in sizes to fit any car in spite 
of their obvious advantages and decided superiority over other lenses they are sold at a 
lower price. 
NOTE THE LOW COST 
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gulated, General Lyautey turned his attention 
to the occupied districts of the country. His 
idea was that there must be no sign of the 
weakening of the French position, and no 
sign that the critical period at home could 
lessen French effort in Morocco. With his 
mobile columns his work was but half accom 
plished. It must also be brought home to the 
peaceful inhabitants that France was capable 
of continuing her work for their welfare and 
prosperity, as well as of protecting herself in 
Europe. Enjoying the contidence of his Gov 
ernment, the Resident-General obtained al- 
most all he asked for in the way of tinances 
He realized that peace could only be preserved 
if Morocco continued on its road of prosperity 
He organized vast and useful pubiic works 
the construction of rouds was hurried on 
Nothing was abandoned; everywhere new 
works were undertaken. The Moor who had 
expected to see a relaxation of France's effort 
in the country saw, on the 


contrary, an aug 


mentation. ‘The laborer found work at good 
wages ihe money he earned was spent in the 
little native shops The native shupkeepers 


refurnished their stores from the wholesale 
merchant, and every class benetited lhe ex 
tension of roads, the of 


and tne building of bridge faciiltated trans 


improvement the ports, 


port and trade, and that part of Morocco that 


France had paciiied cont led its existence in 
4 state of increased prosperity Nor were 
public works the only appeal that the Re 


jent-General made, for 1915, under every 
disadvantage that war and a shortage of s} ip 


ping occasioned, the Protectorate Government 


heid a most successf 

















i exnibition in Casa 
blanca, where ‘ treets of pavilior ‘ 
hibited the products of the country and the 
man ind whert e native 
wa ext rating r rie 
of “. i ind side shows 

Meanwhile the German agents, safely in 
stalled in t friendly Spanish zone; were car 
rying on an impassioned ca sign against 
the French, and moving heaven and earth te 
raise a revolution. For years past Germany 
had been trying to combat French influence 


in Morocco, and, since the deciaration of the 


Protectorate, to undermine her influence by a 


i y 
campaign of intrigue and bus SO idder 
was the outbreak of war, that some 


agents fell into the hands of the French 














orities They were tried, found guil 
shot Letters and incriminating documents 
were discovered that proved that the Germar 
had prepared a revolt hich was to include a 
massacre of the French. How far the German 
Legation was guilty will probably never be 
known; but there was a group, directed from 
Berlin, who for years past had been prepar 
ing the that w t ccompar lecilara 
tion of war upon France The prog: 
included the proclamation of a new §S 
and a cession of Morocco to Germany 
German intrigue, like German diy nacy 
failed Here, as elsewhere, they n idged 
Moslem mentality and Moslem sentiments 
They SA k m t r¢ 
of the Ber profe r They never compre 
hended the mind « the Moor as he is: they 
merely insisted that th lerst i m a 
he ought to be that ist Say,a hey nagin 
ed him to be A German Mir ter langier 
not many years ago, once boasted te t vriter 
that he had only to lift h little finger and 
ill Morocco would riss nst t I 
ind he really seemed to believe it Tr} i 
Dastic conceit seems to na\ err 
all their officials To ther 
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Why We Raise Money 
By Selling Canadas 
Victory Bonds 


HY does Canada sell Bonds to help finance this war? 
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Because that 


is the least burdensome, most expeditious and fairest way of raising 


money. Canada now has only two ways of raising money for the war: 


First—by taxation. Second—by borrowing from her people. 





F Canada were to raise by taxation all the money 
required the economic burden on the people would 
be unbearable. 


So much money is required to carry on Canada’s 
share of the war that to attempt to raise all of it 
by taxation would be out of the question. 


Much of it, 
the people. 


therefore, must be borrowed from 


Canada asks her people to lend their country 
money in exchange for Canada’s Victory Bonds 


Within the next six weeks the people of Canada 
will be asked to supply, through the purchase of 
Canada’s © Victory the 
required to carry on the war. 





Bonds, money at present 


And because the purchase of Canada’s Victory 
Bonds is voluntary, the hearts of all the people who 
buy Canada’s Victory even more 
closely united in support of Canada, backing her up 


Bonds will be 





in the war. 


The active co-operation of each individual is as 





It 7s your patriotic privilege to help Canada win 
the war by loaning her your money through 


the purchase of Canada’s Victory Bonds 


Issued by Canada’s Victory Loan Committee 
In co-operation with the Minister of Finance 
of the Dominion of Canada. 


Mention MacLean’s 


Magazine it 


necessary to winning the war as any other one thir 


because it unites the whole people in patrioti 

determination. “ 
. 

V ICTORY bond financing spreads the repayment 


of the bonds to the rising generation and the next 
generation, so that this generation which is doing 
all the fighting. suffering most of the 


caused by the war, will not have to do all the paving 


—— e 


privations 





Generations yet unborn will reap the harvest of 
freedom this generation is fighting for and it is only 
fair that a portion of the burden of paying the tre 


future 


mendous cost should be borne by the 


bene 


ficiaries. 





But your money is not tied up. Buying a twenty 





year bond does not mean that your money is locked 
up for that term. You can sell Canada’s Victory 






Bonds at any time. 





There will be a market for them 
And they will undoubtedly be worth 


more than their face value after the war 


every busines 





day in the year. 
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DO YOUR BIT in 
onserving the Nation’s Food Supply 


(runs are hot enough to win this war. The war-time necessity of conserving as much as possible 
f the nation’s supply of beef, bacon and wheat to be sent to our fighting men and our allies 
throad brings inte proper prominence such nutritious and economical foods as can be prepared 
from other products whic h are pie ntiful and Can be spared To! home consump tlon Outstand 


Ing amongst the grains which the Food Controller asks Canadians to use more freely is 
and the national need for food economy can best be met bv the tore general use 


Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes 


Canadians are finding supreme delight in the fact Buy Kellogg's from your grocer. Keep some 
that this corn which the Food Controller wants packages always in the cupboard, ready for the 
them to use so freely happens to be, when supplied ' ee eee “a i 

to them in the form of Kellogg’s Toasted Corn call of the healthy, hungry young folks, as well as 
Flakes, really one of the most delicious and appe for the older members of the family. Benefit 
tizing as well as most healthful of foods. yourself and at the same time help out the work 





= of the Food Controller by making liberal use of 
There is nothing more tempting at breakfast, ; hae ‘ful food 

< ronurichine ti? r T ye 1 ~ 
between meals, or for the evening snack, than this nourishing, appetizing and plentiful food; 
these delicate thin flakes with their appetizing buy it for your home~table; call for it when dining 


1 


flaver and the wholesome quality. of toasted corn at hotel or club 


The Genuine Original 


Ay g Only 
OF Misi in Cannida ber 
KK THE BATTLE CREEK 


TOASTED TOASTED CORN FLAKE CO., 
CORN FLAKES Limited 


is sold only in the Red, White and Green . . ee ne 
package. Refuse substitutes of the “just-as- Head Office and Factory: LONDON, ONTARIO 


good” variety. 
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The Pathe Sapphire Ball 


versus 


The Old Scratchy Needle 


HO to-day wants a talking machine 

equipped with a digging scratchy 
needle that wears out your best records and necessitates 
the nuisance of ever changing needles. The Pathe 
genuine smooth polished Sapphire Ball never wears out, 
never requires changing. It reproduces the musie in richer, 
more natural tones—for it completely fills the grooves of the 
record and gathers the music from a greater surface of con- 
tact, so that it does not lose the slightest shading or tonal 
effect. 


Thus does this Pathe Sapphire Ball give you better music and more enjoy 
ment from your instrument, as well as ensures longer life to your records 
Here’s the Pathé guarantee i 





“Bue ry Pathe Record is quaranteed to play at least one thous 
and times without impair ment to the unereclled heauty of tone 


Salbeopor 








If you are planning to buy a phono- to play Pathe Records—or—better 
graph, you should certainly hear the still—any Pathé agent will make 
Pathe. You will be enchanted by its you a liberal allowance for it in ex- 
wonderful tone. If you already have a change for one of the new Pathé 
phonograph, it can be easily equipped Period Designs. 


Everyone interested should write for th€PATHE ART CATALOGUE, containing 
interesting chats on period furniture. 
The Pathe Freres Phonograph Co. of Canada, 


Limited 
TORONTO, - - CANADA 


Territory open for live Agents Progres ive Merchants writing on their | 
letter head will receive a confidential book et on t 
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Keep the Wolf From 
Canada’s Door 


Continued from page 18. 


i change, would it be Laurier It is the 
m that is wrong 
A cabinet is formed of the men who 
: most weight in the party that 
happens to be in power. They are shuffled 
{ and fitted into the most convenient 


witnout any real consideration of 


their fitness for that particular job 
Thus we have Sir George Foster as Min 
of Trade and Commerce, an orator 
gy a position that needs a hard-headed 


business man; Crothers, as Minister of 
Labor; Burrell, as Minister of Agri 
culture; Roche, as Minister of Interior 


capable men in their way, but utterly, 
lutely unfitted for these important 
post If the Liberals went in, we would 
probably get a somewhat similar distribu 
on of misfits, politicians essaying execu 
tive work, the whole agyregation being 
perhaps a little better than our present 
yne, or perhaps a little worse. 


The failure of the party system has been 
hed by the course of events in Can 

ada since the war started. The men who 
should have been guiding us, seeing op 


portunities, sensing situations and meet- 


ng them have lagged far behind public 
opinion They. have done nothing or 
worse than nothing. The same inepti 


tude applied to post-war conditions will 
spell danger for Canada! And nothing 
better can be expected from any party 
government, Conservative or Liberal. 

A new system is needed. It is the urg- 
ent, all-embracing need of the moment 
Canada must have real leadership, not 
merely political leadership. There are to 
be found in Canada the counterparts of 
Sir Erie Geddes, that grandly dynamic 
Englishman who has taken a_ business 
training into the British Admiralty and 
revolutionized some phases of warfare, of 
David Lloyd George who remade the whole 
fabric of British life to suit new condi 
tions. of Lord Northcliffe. They can be 
secured—the men who could take over the 
management of affairs and steer Canada 
through the rough waters that are ahead. 

Are we going to let the party that wins 


the impending election go back to Ot- 
tawa and fill these important posts again 
with political hacks? If we do, we can say 
this t urselves: “Soon there shall come 


upon us hard times such as we have never 
seen before We shall have to work early 
ind late for lower wages than we have 
made for vears. We shall see our friends 
and neighbors thrown out of employment 
ind we shall have to contribute to keep 
rom want and suffering. Out of the 
smaller earnings that we are able to make, 
we shall have to pay such heavy war taxes 
there w ll be nothing left for us to 


ive 
It is not too dark a picture! Only the 
most enlightened and aggressive handling 


of national affairs can save Canada from 
a positior vhere her war debt becomes a 
burden for generations. And the kind of 


ca t ner party can give us, re 
cruited from party ranks, will fall far 
snort of what is needed. The Government 
that faces the problems of peace must in 


clude the brainiest and most courageous 
t ti >d men in Canada 
press the an 


formation of a Union 
undoubtedin. effe 
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The Pawns Count 


Continued from page 42. 


allowed every facility for fresh experi- | 


ments. In the meantime, I have pro- 
mised to give you a shake-down here 


for the night. You will find a soldier | 


on guard outside your door, but you 
can treat him as your servant.” 

“You are very kind,” Graham faltered, 
a little vaguely. “If only I could under- 
stand — 

Lutchester rose to his feet. His manner 
became more serious, his tone had in it a 
note of finality. 

“Captain Graham,” he _ interrupted, 
“don’t try to understand. I will tell you 
as much as this, if it helps you. Henry’s 
Restaurant will be placed under the clos- 
est surveillance, but we wish nothing dis- 
turbed there at the moment until we have 
discovered the future plans of Mr. Oscar 
Fischer.” 

“The big German-American,” Graham 
muttered. “He’s the man you ought to 
get hold of.” 

“Some day I hope that we may,” Lut 
chester declared. “For the moment, how- 
ever, we want him undisturbed. You 
would scarcely believe it, perhaps, if I 
told you that the theft of your formula is 
only a slight thing compared to the bigger 
business that man has on hand. There is 
something else at the back of his head 
which it is worth heaven and earth to us 
to understand. We want the formula and 
we shall have it, but more than anything 
else in the world we want to know why 
Fischer has pledged his word in Berlin to 
bring this war to an end within three 
months. We have to find that out, and we 
are going to find it out--from him. You 
see, I have treated you with confidence, 
Captain Graham. Now let me show you 
to your room.” Graham put his hand to 
his forehead. 

“TI feel as though this were some sort of 
nightmare,” he muttered. “I’ve known 
you for several months, Mr. Lutchester, 
and I have never heard you say a serious 
word. You dance at Henry’s; you made a 
good soldier, they said, but you’d had 
enough of it in twelve months; you play 
auction bridge in the afternoons; and you 
talk about the war as though it were 
simply an irritating circumstance. And 
to-night 

Lutchester threw open the door of his 
own bedroom and pointed to the bathroom 
beyond. 

“My man has put out everything he 
thinks you may want,” he said. “Try and 
get a good night’s sleep. And, Graham!” 

“Yes?” 

“Don’t bother your head about me, and 
don’t ask any more questions.” 


CHAPTER VII 


HE Lapland was two days out from 

Tilbury before Pamela appeared on 
deck, followed by her maid with an arm- 
ful of cushions, and the deck steward with 
her rugs. She had scarcely made her 
self comfortable in a sunny corner when 
she was aware of the approach of a large, 
familiar figure. Her astonishment was 
entirely genuine. 

“Mr. Fischer!” she exclaimed. “Why, 
how on earth did you catch this steamer? 
I thought you were coming on the Thurs- 
day boat?” 

“Some inducement to change my mind,” 
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Before School 


Millions of mothers know that a dish of Puffed Wheat is the 


premier morning greeting. 


t. 


There is no other cereal food anywhere near like 


Here are whole grains shaped like wheat grain’, puffed to 
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Mr. Fischer replied, drawing a chair up 


‘Meaning me?” 

“T guess that’s 

‘Of course, I’m exceedingly flattered,” 
Pamela observed, “or rather I should be 


f I believed you, but I don’t see how you 
could leave a suppet party at Henry’s and 
go straight to Tilb iry Hg 

“Say, how did you know I was supping 
at Henry’s he inquired 

“Because I was there for luncheon my 
self, as you know,” she answered care 
lessly, “and I heard you order your table 
for supper.” 

Mr. Fischer nodded reminiscently 

“T always wind up with a little supper 
at Henry’s on my last night in London,” 
he remarked. “It left me two hours to 
get down to Tilbury, but it don’t take me 
long to start for anywhere when I once 
make up my mind. That’s the American 
of ie I Suppose. Besides, I never need 
much in the way of luggage. I keep clothes 
over on the other side and clothes in New 
York, and a grip always ready packed for 
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a journey. 

“You’re so typical,” she murmured, 
smiling 

“T don’t know about that,” he replied 
“My business makes it necessary for me 
to be always on the go. Have you heard 
from your brother lately?” 

Pamela shook her head 

“Jimmy is the most terrible correspond 
ent,” she complained. “I don’t think I’ve 
had any mail from him for two months.” 

“You didn’t know that he and I were 
sharing rooms together, then, in the Plaza 
Hotel, I suppose?” 

Pamela turned her head a little and 
gazed at her companion in genuine sur 
prise. ; 

“Sharing rooms in the Plaza Hotel?’ 
she repeated. . . . “You and Jimmy?” 

“IT guess that’s so,” Mr. Fischer as 
sented. “We were doing business together 
one day, and the subject cropped up some 
how or other. Your brother was thinking 
of making a move, and I’d just been shown 
these rooms, which were a trifle on the 
large side for me. I made him an offer, 
and he jumped at it.” 

“T hope you’re not leading James into 
extravagant ways,” she remarked anxi 
ously. “I loved his little apartment in 
Forty-Second Street, and it was so inex 
pensive.” 

“Your brother’s share of these rooms 
isn’t anything more than he can afford,” 
Mr. Fischer assured her. “That I can 
promise you. I guess his firm is doing 
well just now. If they’ve many more 
clients like me they are.” 

“It is very nice of you to put business 
in his way,” Pamela said thoughtfully 
“I wonder why you do it, Mr. Fischer?” 

“Why shouldn’t 1?” 

“Well,” Pamela went on, her eyes tra 
velling out seaward for a moment, “you 
seem to be one of those sort of men, Mr 
Fischer, who never do anything without 
an object.” 

“Some powers of observation,” he ad- 
mitted blithely. 

“You have an object in being kind to 
Jimmy, then?” 

Mr. Fischer produced a cigar case and 
selected a cheroot. 

“Mind my smoking?’ 

“Not in the least. The only time I 
mind things is when people don’t answer 
my questions.” 

“I was only kind of hesitating,” Mr. 
Fischer went on, leaning back once more 
in his chair. “You want the truth, don’t 
you?” 
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“TI never think anything else 
while.” 

“In the first place, then,” he 
on began, “your brother belongs 
I suppose is known as 
in New York [ama 
few friends there. 
} 


is worth 


compan 
to what 
the exclusive set 

Westerner with 
Through him I have 
‘tained introductions to several people 
whom it was interesting to me, from a 
pusiness point of view, to know.” 

“I see,” Pamela murmured. “You are 
at least frank, Mr. Fischer.” 

“IT am going to be more frank still,” he 
promised her. “Then another reason, of 
course, was because I liked him, and a 
third, which I am not. sure wasn’t the 
chief of all, because he was your brother.” 

Pamela laughed gaily. 

“Is that necessary?” 

“Necessary or not, it’s the truth,” he 
assured her. “I am a man of quick im- 
pressions and lasting ones.” 

“But we've never met except on a 
steamer,” Pamela reminded him. 

“T know it’s the fashion,” Mr. Fischer 
said, “to turn up one’s nose at steamer 
acquaintances It isn’t like that with 
me. You see, I don’t have as much op- 
portunity of meeting folk as some others, 
perhaps. The most interesting people I’ve 
known socially I’ve met on steamers. 
sat at your table, side by side with you, 
Miss Van Teyl, for seven days a few 
months ago. I guess I’ll remember those 
seven days as long as I live.” 


oO 


>» AMELA turned her head and looked 

at him. The faintly derisive smile 
died away from her lips. The man was 
in earnest. A certain curiosity stole into 
her eyes as the seconds passed. She 
studied his hard, strong face, with its 
great jaw and prominent forehead; the 
mouth, a little too full, and belieing the 
rest of his physiognomy, yet with its own 
peculiar strength. He had taken off his 
spectacles, and it seemed to her that the 
cold, flinty light of his eyes had caught 
for a moment some touch of the softer 
blue of the sea or the sky. Seated, he lost 
some of the awkwardness of his too great 
and ill-carried height. It seemed to her 
that he was at least a person to be reck- 
oned with, either in friendship or enmity. 

“Are you an American Mr. 
Fischer?” she asked him 

He shook his head. 

“T was born at Offenbach,” he told her, 
“near Frankfurt. My father brought me 
out to America when I was eleven years 
old.” 

“You must find the present condition 
of things a little trying for you,” she ob- 
served 

Oscar Fischer put on his glasses again. 
He did not answer for several moments. 

“That opens up a subjec., Miss Van 
Teyl,” he said, “which some day I should 
like to discuss with you.” 

“Why not now?” she invited. “I feel 
much more inclined for conversation than 
reading.” 

“Tell me, then, to begin with,” he asked 
thoughtfully, “on which side are your 
sympathies?” 

“I try to do my duty as an American 
citizen,” she replied promptly, “and that 
is to have no sympathies. Our dear coun- 
try has set the world an example of what 
neutrality should be. I think it is the duty 
of us Americans to try gnd bring our- 
selves into exactly the same line of feel- 
ing.” 

He changed his position a little un- 
easily. His attitude became less of a 


born, 
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sprawl. His eyes were fixed upon her 
face. 

“TI fear,” he said, “that we are going to 
begin by a disagreement. I do not con- 
sider that America has realized in the 
least the duties of a neutral nation.” 

“You must explain that at once, if you 
please, before we go any further,” Pamela 
insisted. 

“Is this neutrality?” Fischer demanded, 
his rather harsh voice almost raucous now 
with a touch of real feeling. “America 
ships daily millions of dollars’ worth of 


> 


| those things that make war possible, to 


France, to Italy, above all to England. 


| She keeps them supplied with ammuni- 


tion, clothing, scientific instruments, food 
—a dozen things which make war easier. 
To Germany she sends nothing. Is that 
neutrality?” 

“But America is perfectly willing to 
deal in the same way with Germany,” 
Pamela pointed out. “German agents can 


| come and place their orders and take 


| away whatever they want. 


The market is 

as much open to her as to the Allies.” 
Fischer was sitting bolt upright in his 

chair now. There was a little spot of 


| color in his cheeks and his eyes flashed 


| behind his spectacles. 
| of the chair. 


He struck the side 
He was very angry. 

“That is Jesuitical,” he declared. “It 
is perfectly well-known that Gérmany is 
not in a position to fetch munitions from 
America. Therefore, I say that there is 
no neutrality in supplying one side in the 
war with goods which the other side is 


| unable to procure.” 


“Then you place the onus upon America 
- Siege thee ee yy 
of Germany’s naval inferiority,” Pamela 
remarked drily. 
“Germany’s maritime inferiority does 
not exist,” Mr. Fischer protested. “When 
the moment arrives that the High Seas 


| Fleet comes out for action the world will 


know the truth.” 


“Then hadn’t it better come,” Pamela 


| suggested, “and clear the ocean for your 


| commerce? 


” 


“That isn’t the point,” Fischer insisted 


| “We have wandered from the main issue 
| I say that America abandons its neutral 


ity when it helps the Allies to continue 


| the war.” 


| combatant with munitions. 


“T don’t think you will find,” Pamela 
replied, “that international law prevents 
any neutral country from supplving either 
If one coun 
try can fetch the things and the other 
can’t. that is the misfortune of the coun 
try that can’t. For one moment look at 
the matter from England’s point of view 


| She has built up a mighty navy to keep 


the seas clear for exactly this purpose—to 
continue her commerce from abroad. Ger 
many instead has built up a mighty army, 
with which she has overrun Europe. Ger- 
many has had the advantage from her 
army. Whyvy shouldn’t England have the 
advantage from her navy?” 

“Let me ask you the question you asked 
me a few minutes ago,” her companion 
begged. “Were you born in America—or 
England?” 

“T was born in America,” Pamela told 


| him; “so were my parents and my grand- 


parents. I claim to be American to the 
backbone. I claim even to treat any 
sympathies I might have in this affair as 
prejudices, and not even te allow them a 
single corner in my brain.” 

Mr. Fischer sat quite still for several 


moments. He was struggling very hard 
to keep his temper. In the end he suc- 
ceeded. 


“We will not, then, pursue the subject 
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of America’s neutrality,” he said, “be 
cause it is obvious that we disagree funda 
mentally. But tell me this, now, as an 
American and a patriot. Which do you 
think would be better for America—that 
Germany and Austria won this war, or 
the Allies?” 

“Upon that question I have not alto- 
gether made up my mind,” Pamela con- 
fessed. 

“Then there is room there for a dis- 
cussion,” Mr. Fischer pointed out eagerly. 
“T should like to put my views before you 
on this matter.” 

“And I should love te hear them,” 
Pamela replied, “but I feel just now as 
though we had talked enough politics. 
Do you know that I came up on deck in a 
state of great agitation?” 

“Submarine alarms from the steward 
ess?” Mr. Fischer suggested 

“T am not afraid of submarines, but I 
have a most profound dislike for thieves,’ 
Pamela declared. 

“You have not 
he asked quickly. 

“T have not,” Pamela replied, “but the 
only reason seems to be that I have noth- 
ing worth stealing. When I got back 
from luncheon this afternoon I found that 
my stateroom had systematically 
searched.” 
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had anything stolen 


been 


‘ HE turned her head a little lazily and 
\J looked at her neighbor. His expres- 
sion was entirely sympathetic 

“Your jewellery?” 

“Deposited with the purser.” 

“T congratulate you,” he said 

“Nothing has been stolen,” she ob 
served, “but one hates the feeling of in 
security, all the same. Both my steward 
and stewardess are old friends. It must 
have been a very clever person who found 
room.” 


his way into my 
“A very clever. person,” Mr. Fischer 
objected, “would have known that you 


had deposited your jewels with the pur- 
ser.” 

“If it was my jewels of which they were 
n search,” Pamela murmured. “By the 
bye, do you remember all that fuss about 
the disappearance of a young soldier that 
morning at Henry’s?” 

Fischer nodded. 

“I heard something about it,” he con- 
fessed. “They were talking about it at 
dinner-time.”’ 

“T had an idea that you might be inter- 
ested,” Pamela went on. “He was rather 
a foolish young man. He came into the 
restaurant telling everyone at the top of 
his voice that he had made a great dis- 
covery! Even in London, which is, I 
should think, the most prosaic city in the 
world, there must be people who are on 
the look out to pick up war secrets.” 

“Even in London, as you remark,” 
Fischer assented. 

“You didn’t hear the end of the affair, 
I suppose?” she asked him 

The steward had arrived with after 
noon tea. Fischer threw into the sea the 
‘igar which he had been smoking. 

“T do not think,” he said, “that the end 
has been reached yet.”’ 

Pamela sighed 

‘Les oreilles ennemies! 
suppose one has to be 
where.” 


’ she quoted. “I 
careful every- 


CHAPTER VIII 

'T was one evening towards the end of 
the voyage, and about an hour after 
dinner. A huge form loomed out of the 
darkness, continuing its steady promen- 
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ade along the unlit portion of the deck 
Pamela, moved by some caprice, aban 
doned her caution of the last few days 
and called out : 

“Mr. Fischer! 

He stopped short. The sparks flew 
from the red end of his cigar, which he 
tossed into the sea He hastened towards 
her. 

“Miss Van Teyl?” he replied, a littl 
hesitatingly 

“How clever of you to know my voice ’ 
she observed “T am in the humor t 
talk. Will you sit down, please?” 

Mr. Fischer humbly drew a chair to he: 
side 

“T had an idea,” he id, “that you had 
been avoiding me the last two or three 
days.” 

“T have,” she admitted 


“Have I offended you, then?” 





“Scarcely that,” she replied, “only, you 
see, it seemed waste of time to talk to you 
with the foils on, and a little dangerous, 
perhaps, to talk to you with them off.” 

His face reflected his admiration 

“Miss Van Teyl,” he declared, “you are 
quite a wonderful person. I have never 
believed very much in women before 
Perhaps that is the reason why I have 
never married.” 

“Dear me, are you a woman-hater? 
she asked. 

He looked at her steadfastly 

“IT have made use of women as play 
things,” he confessed. “Until I met you 
I never thought of them as companions 
as partners.” 

She laughed at him through the dark 
ness, and at the sound of her laugh his 
eyes glowed 

“Really, I am very much flattere: 
said. “You give me credit for intelligence, 
then?” 

“I give you credit for every gift 
woman should have,” he answered enthus 





iastically. “I recognize in you the womar 
{ have sometimes dreamed of.”’ 

Again she laughed 

“Don’t tell me, Mr. Fischer,” she pro 
tested, “that ever in your practical life 
you have spent a_ single moment ir 
dreams?” 

“T have spent many,” he assured her, 
“but they have all been since I knew you.” 

Pamela sighed. 

“T have never been through a voyage,” 
she observed, “without a love affair. Still. 
I never suspected you, Mr. Fischer.” 

“You suspected me, perhaps, of other 
things.” 

She nodded 

“T am full of suspicions about you,” she 
admitted. “I am not going to tell vou 
what they are, of course.’ 

“There is one thing of which I am 
guilty,” he confessed. “I should like to 
tell you about it right now.” 

“Could I guess it?” 

“You’re clever enough.” 

“You like me, don’t you, Mr. Fischer?” 

“Better than any woman in the world,” 
he answered promptly. “And my confes 
sion is—well, just that. Will you marry 
ine?” 

Pamela shook her head.” 

“Quite early in life,” she confided, “I 
made up my mind that I would never give 
a definite answer to any one who pro 
posed to me on a steamer. ‘I suppose it’s 
the wind, or is it the stars, or the silence, 
or what? I have known the sanest of 
znen, even like you, Mr. Fischer, become 
quite maudlin.” 

“I am brimful of common-sense at the 
present moment,” he declared earnestly. 
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In any city, town or village 
if all the Columbia Batteries that 
are ringing bells, lighting lanterns, 

ee operating phones, autos and en- 
~ gines, could be gathered together 
into one big battery, its size would 
doubtless astonish you. On the 
basis of performance, Colurmbias 
are the chosen battery in this and 
other countries. 
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ry . ° . . paral lie ; 
Astonishing how my “You and I could do great things together, 
if only I could get you to look at one cer 
tain matter from my point of view; to 
see it as I see it. 
“A political matter?” she inquired 
naively 
- want to trv £ nd per suade vou, : he 
Want l try i } 
confessed, “that America has e -verythin 4 
in the world to gain from erm iny’s suc- 
cess, and everything to lose if the Allies 
should triumph in this war and Great 
Britain should continue her tyranny of 





” 
the seas 





“Tt’s an extraordinarily interesting sub 
‘ 


came back,” says Mr. Inman, a Winnipeg ject,” Pamela admitted — 
business man, cured by Dr. Cassell's Tablets. “It is almost as absorbing,” he declared, 


‘as the other matter which just now lies 
even nearer to my heart.’ 

eee PRT © ss Mr rw age pointed to a ner s breakdown. She — her fingers from hi id 
ind ness came Dack, Says . t was a n rie } + : e er ’ *h. 
INMAN, of 330, HARCOURT STREET. | Dr. Casse.l’s iy: Salibain, sted Caeak deat to _tMlr. Fischer,” she told him, “what I 
STURGEON said just now was quite final. I will not 
CREEK, WINNI- be made <a to on a steamer.” 
PEG,€ for many “When we land,” he continued eagerly 
years a well-known “vou will be coming to see your brother 
man in the business won't you?” 4 
life of Canada. Mr. She noddex 
Inman continues: “Of course! I am coming to the Plaza 
“It is about three Hotel. That, I suppose, is good news for 
years now since [I you, Mr. Fischer.” 
first used Dr. Cas- “Of course it is,”” he answered, “but why 
sell’s Tablets. I do vou say so?” 
was terribly run- “It will give you so many opportun 
down and_ weak. ties.” she murmured 
Sometimes I felt I ties,” she murmured. 
should have to leave “Of seeing you? 
off altogether, my She shook her head 
work was — in “Of searching my belongings 

» me, ate 
little. I had no 





“ e was astonishing how my 





pore Ped On eee 


Sh 


















































appetite, and I ~ 3 : HERE was a moment’s silence She 
suffered if I forced C_ Inman. out her knowing. heard his quick breath through the 
myself to eat. : She was confined darkness. His voice assumed its harsher 
“My nerves of nati to bed before she tone. 
course were aK , >| 2 lote 8 } + . 
sleep very disturbed, aan ‘e | vat pode witli ais ie es “You believe that it was I who searched 
Mr. inman is now in England having had to return there some ttle time ago to take con- your state-room: , 
trol of the well-known firm of A. W. Inman and Son, Printers and Publishers, Leeds. “T am sure that it was you, or someone 
Letters will reach him there. acting for you.” J 
§ “What is it, then, of which I am in % 
searcn?” he demanded 3 
“Captain Graham’s formula,” she re : 
* plied. “I think you want that a good deal 
more than you want me.” 
“You have it, then?” he asked fiercely 
She sighed. 
“You jump so to conclusions. I didn’t 
say so.” 
“You went up the stairs you 
were the only person who went up just at ‘ 
Dr. Caeseil's Tablets are Nutritive, Restorative, Alterative that one Sear nper age moment! He had i 
FREE and AntiSpaemodic, and the recoznised remedy for — his pocket-book with him when he came in H 
SAMPLE. Nervous Breakdown  Sleeplessness Mal-nutrition he told Holderness so.” 
On receipt of 5 | Nerve Paralysis Anaemia Wasting Diseases “And when you searched him it was 
cents to cover | Infantile Weakness Kidney Trouble Palpitation gone,” she remarked calmly. “Dear me!” 
—s — ape Dyspepsia Vital Exhaustion “How do you know that I searched 
free sample will be | Specially valuable for nursing mothers and during the him?” Fischer demanded. i 
‘one * Hi ones. a Oritical Periode of life “How dare you ask me to give away ‘ 
Ritchie & Co. ttd.. | price? Guo etigte and Storekeepere throughout Canada my secrets?” she replied. 5 
10, MoCaul - street, War tax, 2 cent pe a oe oe Sees of See “Listen,” he began, striving with an al- : 
a i AX, ents r tube extra : . 
Facets Sole Proprietors: Dr. Cassell’s Co., Ltd., Manohester, Eng. most painful effort to keep his voice down 


to the level of a whisper, “you and I to- 
gether, we could do the most marvellous 


5 things. I could let you into all my 4 
ea ness On Pal russ schemes. They are great. They will be * 








success » a > > We is over a ‘ 
ee Perfect hearing is now being re- Oo | Ln With Steel and Rubber Bands that chafe and pinch. uccessful \fter the = 2 ome sai 
>. stored in every condition of deaf- LAPAO-PADS are different from the truss, being He held his breath for a moment. The 

ness or defective hearing from Teaicine Sprtretere meade pes ethoeve te prevent tramp of es footsteps warned 

slipping. No ** digging in or grinding pressure. 

causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- No straps, buckles or eprings attached. Simple him of the comin y of an intruder. The 

ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums, Home Treatment. Easy te Apply — Soft as Velvet — Inexpensive My 4 

Thickened Drums, Roaring and No ecey from work. Hundreds of swcrn testimo- Captain came to a standstill before their 
=—_ Se Hissing Sounds, Perforated nials from those cured. Awarded Goid Medal and Grand Prix. chairs and saluted 

Wholly or Partially Destroyed Do This NOW! “ iy : 


: ’® Drum3,Discharge from Ears, etc. 
Wilson ‘Common-Sense Ear Drums 


“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears” require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 


Save Years of Suffering Mi Van Teyl, ne aid, there will 

Write today for FREE be a mutiny in the saloon if you don’t 
' ¢ llus- ” 

Friel Fiepse and ius: | come down and sing. 





Learn how to close the She ; st enr: , t 1 foe Tha 
defectivein thenatural eardrums, They are simple hernial opening as na- a almost sprang vo her feet. Phe 
devices, which the wearer easily ite into fhe ours —~ Ey ship was rolling a little and she laid her 
where they are invisible. t, safe and comfortable Ne cher Z : fingers upon his arm 

arge forit, now or £ § I nis a > 
Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- ever; nothing to return. ae eanamk te dense lone ane,” cho de 
NESS, giving you full particulars and testimonials é ago, 


Piapeo Laboratories, ‘ - : 
PAO Block 619 St, Louis, Mo. clared, “but Mr. Fischer has been so in- 
wa“. 
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teresting. You will finish telling me your 





WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
1007 Inter-Southern Bldg. LOUISVILLE. KY 
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experiences another time, won't vou?” she | 








called out over her shoulder. “There is so 






nuch that I still want to hear 


I ier’s reply was almost ungraciou 
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{ Calory is the Unit of Foed Value by Which 




















rel ible wi he he ' Nutriment ts Measured 
2 i f 
Wi St? \ \ 1) eh «at Ste ‘ |? ae 
HI Pp Pwe Slices Buttered Toast 
Ci ‘ : I} Cot nh sugar ; (1% 
Tee t. The fellow Quaker Oats th M r Cre 
+ y t l na ree t ’ 
else to do. What did you say yout oe } 
vas?” In Nutrition that Equals 
t. “Nikasti, sir ’ 7 
<4 Van Teyl carefully reconsidered the 1 Pound of Eves (7 Eves), on 
ible lt certainly seemed to leave no 1 Pound Broiled Chieken. Oo} 
root for misunderstanding . 
oe ar ise enyaye for oul ery é is 2 Pounds Potatoes, or 
ilet, Nikast See that he enter Bs Pound Round Steak. 
yn his duties at once Hope land this 
evening Your sister on board ser 
a *. 


¥ WC. — FF 


| Po be Continued 4 Average Cost 


Foundations of Quaker Oats supplies nutrition at one-fourth the cat of the 
Fortune a 





“Up pues a el hills needed, 1] perler \ " if | 
Continued from page 33 I ! \s an enerey food it stands first amone vralh foods, It is 
‘ eal food for (r] { \nd no othe ora 1 has been endowed 
sight A little red ink work across the ; eo li Mle 
face of that draft is all I ask.” such Piehness id such flavor, 
F se de : soi ws 
i Easiest thing in life, Rube Tu be at When ee oe See | ee eS ee ee are Tee 
t your office this afternoon and fix up a cor ‘ ait . 
tract and sien i.” pancakes or cookles—vou are minimizing food cost. You are 
i nserving wheat. You are supplving the utmost in a food 
t R' BE PITCHER gazed after the d 
parting figure of Cyrus P. Keating 
: and grinned, for he had sold lumber to 
é Keating before, and knew that it was al Ua ey el S 
k Way delivered at a lonely little statior 
; where no agent was maintained n con 
ry sequeNnk of hich the reight rad to be i 
nomad’ ne eae ones ee Flaked from Queen Grains Only 
He hastened to his office and for cwo Cet Quaker Oats. because this We ret but ten pounds of 
~ hours beat out letters on his second nana rade embodies just the big, rich, Quaker Oats from a bushel] But 
* typewriter, accepting the stock or wren flavory oats. All puny and insipid the result is doubly-delicious tlakes 
he had taken options, and specifying that rains are omitted from this And they cost you no extra price 
deliveries should commence immediately er ‘ t 
In the afternoon Keating called and the 
< formal contract was drawn up and signed ; 
after which Reuben K. Pitcher took 30c and 12c per package in Canada and United States, except 


the carbon copies of his letters of accept in Far West where high freights may prohibit. 

inve to the man if ac turers’ ofthc es, car? ied 

them in person to the various managers 

and stood trembling while thev affixed The Quaker Qals @mpany 

the word “Accepted” and Sig d i id 

ealed the acc eptance Peterborough, Canada 1724 Saskatoon, Canada 
With his contracts of purchase : 

duly signed and in his possession M1 
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Man-Size Conversation 


Something about Jones---The Test Question that 
Silenced Jennings---Where Jones gets the informa- 
tion that makes him listened to when he speaks. 


1 } 


FTER the little group had finished their cigars 
and were about to separate, each going his own 
way, Brown said to Smith: * Wasn't Jones great’ 

And didn’t he put it all over Know-It-All Jennings?” 

It was just ae a group of men as vou see gathere oe every 

day round a luncheon table, or in 1 the club lounge; and 

the theme of the conversation was likewise common 
enough—the present business situation, and the probable 
situation when Peace is made 

At first every man had opinions to declare, but most ot 

all Jennings. Jones was, at the beginning, the silent one 

But at a point when Jennings, with Ins usual cocksure 

ness, Was voicing some extravagant views, Jones rather 

jolted him by asking him, “What is vour authority?” 

And Je nnings didn’t have authoritv—nothine more that 


opinions, 
Jones began to talk. and his tactful, 


It was then that v 
well-informed views and statements instantly command 
ed the attention of every man round the table: for every 
man was learning ven Jennings had the grace of 
keep quiet, for he knew he was listening to a better- 
informed man. 
Jones has a staggering question to put to men with 
opinions which they express boldly and confidently. It 
is: “What is your authority? Your opinions are no 
better than your information.” The average man ex 
pressing opinions doesn’t possess much solid information ; 
he just “feels” that wav. 
Every man not an idler is interested in Business—first, in 
his own business: second, in the Nation's business 
Whether he be a retailer in a country town; or a manu- 
facturer; or a lawver advising clients on investments; o1 
a bond-dealer needing to know much about the many 
factors that affect prices; or a banker; or a private in- 
vestor whose funds, invested or waiting investments, are 
his main source of income: he is interested in Business, 
and he needs information——the real stuff which is the 
basis of opinion. 
Where can each get the kind and amount of information 
desired ? 
Let him get it where Jones gets much of his information 
from THE Frxancran Post or CANADA, 
Jones does a good deal more than just pay 83 to get this 
paper every Saturday ; he reads it To rag the POST is 
the heWspaper prized most of all Ile sets aside a certain 
set time each week for reading it. 1 satisfies him 


The Financi 


The MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd., 
143-153 University Ave., Toronto, 


Send me The Financial Post, for which I will par 





£3.00 per vear on receipt of invoice. 


because its views are based on imformation md watery 
tion 1s the POST'S chief mate 

The POST kee; 
about the busines 


he POST takes i business-like ew ool ail questions that 


ss Jones soundly and broadly imformed 


Is not influenced by any political factions or “inter 
ests.” that it tells the truth whether the readers like it « 
not. Ile knows that little of in POrtance \M OCCU 
connection with the business ‘ mtrv Ww it ¢ 
lightening information r comment appearine im the 
POST. | 
ae vets thre hest-informed news about sted ind other 
~ecurities, in the POST Milling, Transportation, Puly 
and Paper, Iron and Steel, Electrical Enterprises: and s 
on. This weekly Security News he finds is of an author 
itative charactet usually signed—prepared by spec 
ists, whe, from the mature of their daily work, ar 
1} timate touch with the factors that affect prices, ana 

ith high-up or well-informed men who have knowledae 
pacar oar dag nt rin Canada attempting to give 
the service the POST does in relation to listed securities 
Jones finds the POST'S editorial ) tlintliating at 


enjoys the biographical stories of Big Men whieh appe 

in the 1 IST, The article each week hy \ones Laut 
gives him information vathered by one of the 
formed and highest paid writers in Ameriea. Ih 
for Jones the 


short 
POST is a treasury of information about 
Business; and it is Business by which Jones earns hi- 
bread and butter and something more 

When Jones mingles with his 
is the Theme of Conversation. 


listen to him, 


fellow men. and Business 
most men are willing t 
because his opinions are based on sound 
nd reliable information 

Now, what is the application of all this? It is that vou 
the reader of this advertise ment, may also make vourself 
a well-informed man about Bus/ness—hy read ling THLE 
FINANCIAL POST. 


The $3 it costs per year is neither 


here nor there to the man who really wants to know-——t 
have knowledge about matters and markets pertaining to 
his own business; and about the Country's business 

If you want your opinions to be well-informed: if vou 
want a wide knowledge of Business: let the POST go to 
vour home each Saturday. 
no money now 


Sion the coupon below. Send 
Have the bill go forward in the usua 


Way. 
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Pitcher next visited a certain bank and 
sought out the cashier 
“TI would like to borrow five hundred 
iollars on my note now, and assign to you, 
is security, these contracts of purchase 
ind sale,” he explained, as he laid his pre 
ious documents before the cashier. “A 
perusal of these papers will convince you 
that I am worth nearly seven thousand 
llars in paper profits Il also wi nt to 
range with you to discount some paper.’ 
Whose paper? How much and for how 
Tuolumne Flume & Irrigation Con 
inv—from thirty-five to forty thousand 
ars’ worth—sixty-day 
favor.” 
They’re as good as wheat,” the banker 
ed, and buried his nose in Rube 
Pitcher’s statement of 
ninutes’ investigation convinced him that 
Mr. Pitecher’s future business warranted 
i present accommodation of five hundred 
lars so he drew up a note Pitcher 
gned it and the cashier called a clerk 
ind ordered him to credit the account of 
Reuben K. Pitcher with five hundred dol- 
irs Pitcher thanked him, and on the 
iy out paused at the paying teller’s win 
iow long enough to register his signature. 
ind to ask for a small cheque book 


icce ptar ‘ 


assets Five 


TE WO weeks later the steam schooner 
i/eatraz came in from the Mendocino 
oast with a cargo of short fluming con 
signed to Reuben K. Pitcher at Oakland 
Long Wharf. Pitcher was on hand, ac- 
companied by a string of flat cars and the 
vessel gave the order to lay off work for 
that day but, before the longshoremen 
ould scramble over the side, Reuben 
Pitcher appeared on the top of a flat car 
ind halted them. 

“Hang around a minute, boys,’ he 
shouted. “I’m going to try to induce the 
Captain to work overtime.” 

The prospect of overtime, paid for at 
time and a half, checked the rush, and 
Pitcher came aboard. Within five minutes 
he had arranged with the master of the 
vessel to permit his crew to work all night, 
provided Pitcher paid the overtime. The 
mates growled, but five dollars to each of 
them changed their frowns to the sun 
niest of smiles, and right after supper 
the work of discharging recommenced 
At midnight a new gang of longshoremen 
came on, and at ten o’clock the following 
morning the last stick went over the rail 
nto the flat ear. An hour later all of the 
cars had been weighed out, and bills of 
lading had been issued to Pitcher. 

He was about to leave the dock when a 
‘lerk in the wharf office stepped out and 
nformed him that he was wanted on the 
‘phone. Greenwood, manager of the Elk 
River Lumber Company, was on the other 
end of the wire. 

“Hey, Pitcher,” he barked anxiously, 
‘about that cargo ex. Alcatraz.” 

“Yes,” replied Pitcher, quietly “7 
looks like nice stock.” 

“Well, say! How about a little money?” 

“Oh, that’s all right. You know the 
erms; cash in ten days.” 

“IT know all about that—but have you 
vot the cash? That’s what I’m worrying 
ibout. I’m afraid we’ll have to have a 
heque for fifty per cent. of our invoice 
efore we can permit the steamer to dis- 
harge into the cars.” 

“Too bad,’ murmured Mr. Pitcher, 
sweetly, “but the fact is I had a hunch 
you’d work the old game and hold me up 
t the last minute. Well, Brother Green 

od, I don’t think much of you. That’s 
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Every “Ceetee” garment is full-fash- 
ioned, that is, shaped to fit the human 
form in the process of knitting—it is 
made only from the finest two-fold 
Australian Merino yarn—rein- 
forced at wearing points—knit- 
ted on special machines—the 
only underwear made in Can- 
ada on this kind of machine 


and garment 1s 


GUARANTEED 
NOT TO 
SHRINK 


every 


ALL 


Notw thstanding tiie ire 
Lhcreias¢ Ih th Cost 

wool, “Ceetee” is just the 
sulne us ever fine, closely 


knittes pure, clean Aus 
tralian Merino Wool. Th 
most healthful covering 
that can be worn next thr 


skin 








Good dealers sell it—order 
yours early. 


Made only by 


Look for the 
sheep on 
every 
garment 
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] Meet me at the TULLER for value, service, home comforts 


New Hotel Tuller 


Detroit, Michigan 


Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car 
get off at Adams Avenue 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $3.00 Up Double 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $2.00 Single, $3.00 Up Double 
100 Rooms, Private Bath, $2.50 Single, $4.00 Up Double 
100 Rooms, Private Bath, $3.50-$5.00 Single, $4.50 Up Double 
TOTAL 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS All Absolutely Quiet. 
Iwo Floors-Agents’ Sample Rooms New Unique Cafes and 
Cabaret Excellente 
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Greenhouses for 


For some time past we have been featuring 


Homes 


Canadian 


small, 


compact greenhouses for city homes. 


Where the need is for a more pretentious 


“glass 


garden”, we are fully equipped to plan and erect 
the same, as witness the one shown above, which 
graces the residence of Mr. F. B. Robins. 


Let us have your name for our new book of Glass 


Gardens. 


Address Dept M. 


GLASS GARDEN BUILDERS, LIMITED 


Kent Building, TORONTO 
Factory - 


Transportation Building, MONTREAL 


GEORGETOWN, ONT. 




















CANADA’S LEADING HOTEL 








700 Rooms. 


450 with bath 
Domina: Square 


The Windsor 


European plan 


exclusively. 
» Montreal, Canada 


Centrally located in the heart of the shopping and theatrical district. 


Service unsurpassed. 


Rates from $2.00 upwards per day. One block from 


Canadian Pacific (Windsor) Station, and five minutes from Grand Trunk 


(Bonaventure) Station. 


Headquarters for Motor Tourists. 


Further particulars and information on application, 


JOHN DAVIDSON, 
Manager. 











WHY NOT TRY ITrP 


Who is there in these critical times WHO 


DOES NOT NEED AN INCREASE in incom 





to take care of extra needs or vacation expenses? That's ‘re our plan of “spare time 
profits” shines. If you are one of the many who would appre an opportunity of turning 
your spare time inte Cash, we would like to get in touch with you 

Hundreds of men and women in Canada to-day are working our plan If you would like 
to join this ‘‘thrifty class’’ of spare time hustlers rite us to-day 


Agency Division 


THE MACLEAN 


PUBLISHING 


CO., LIMITED 


143-153 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO, ONTARIO 














dirty work. I'll give you a cheque for 
the full cargo, but you don’t get it to-day 
I'll mail it to-morrow.” 

“Then I'll order the Captain to cease 


discharging. We don’t know that you 
have any money, Pitcher, and we can’t 
take too long a chance.” 

“You’re twenty minutes late,” taunt 
ingly. “I paid for the overtime last night, 


the cargo is now on cars, and I hold the 
railroad company’s receipts for the cars 


In an hour they'll be on the road. It’s 
too late to question my credit now.” 

“IT would have questioned it a week 
ago,” roared Greenwood, “only I couldn't 


find you anywhere.” 
“T guess you dik 
retorted Pitcher 


in’'t look very hard,” 


Nevertheless he had to 


smile, for as a matter of fact, he had 
avoided his office during business hours 
for a week past, in anticipation of a re 


quest to call and show cause why he should 


be trusted with anything 
than a pipeful of tobacco. 


valuabl 


more 


“The next time you take an order from 
me, Greenwood,” he continued withering 
ly, “you'll know how to proceed You 
were too anxious to work off this stock 
Question my credit before you accept my 
order next time Good-bye.” And he 
hung up 

A N hour later he was aboard a train, 
4 speeding to Fresno, and before the 


office of the Tuolumne Flume & Irrigation 
Company closed that day, they had ac 
cepted Rube Pitcher’s draft at sixty days’ 
sight, and Pitcher was on his way back to 
San Francisco with the acceptance in his 
pocket. Weary, sleepy and hollow-eyed, 
he got to bed at two o’clock next morning, 
and at ten o’clock when the bank opened, 
he was on hand to discount his sixty-day 
acceptance. Half an hour later he walked 
in on Greenwood and shoved a certified 
cheque for the full amount of the invoice, 
less his commission, under that perturbed 
gentleman’s nose. 

“IT want you to know, Greenwood,” 
said sternly, “that when I do business and 
specify cash, I mean cash. I feel grieved 
at the stand you have taken in this matter. 
I've been twelve years in the lumber game, 
and to have my credit questioned ¥ 

“Tut, tut,” purred Greenwood soothing 
ly, ‘we don’t question your honor, 
Not-a-tall, NOT-A-TALL. 
of business precaution.” 

“Well, don’t be so confounded cautious 
next time,” growled Pitcher. “I just 
wanted to teach you a lesson and nail to 
the wall any suspicion that I’m operating 


he 


my boy 
Mere question 


anything except a cash basis. Further- 
more, I want to know right now if you 


intend to repeat this 
next shipment.” 
“Certainly not, my deat 
you listen to reason?” 
“Well, that’s reasonable, I guess,” 
Pitcher adroitly changed the subject 


precaution on my 


boy Won't 


and 


Hit day the last of his short stock 
went onto a flat car Reuben K. con 
trived to have representatives of 
commercial call upon him and 
quiz him for a rating without their ev 
remotely suspecting that Pitcher himself 
had instigated the visit. They asked hin 
how much money he had. 
“T bank at the Marine 


tnree 
agencies 


en 


said. ‘‘Ask them about me When I spe 
culate I pay cash, and I don’t owe a dollar 
on earth. Ask these people.”” And he 
handed them a list of redwood lumber 


companies. 
When they had departed, he perched his 
feet up on his desk and fell to musing 









or 


ee een emits 
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“They'll rate me F-2-14, ten ti 


thousand, or I miss my guess,” he soli] 


quized. “And a seven thousand 
roll isn’t half bad to make my start or 
certainly removes the worry 


He glanced at his watch 


It Va ist 
five o’clock, and he rose hurriedly and 
shut down his desk 

He had forgotten the high t of \ 
ing and remembered only that Queer 
quit work the Arago Mill & Lu 
Company at five fifteen 

Reuben k. Pitcher was riotou y hay 
and proud of himself, as he } irried tft 
intercept her, for his dream had coms 
true, and there is nothing like sniffing the 
air of freedom to make a mat indDUrder 
the little, sentimental secrets of his sou] 
Mr. Pitche. was niffineg t 1 Y for tl 
first time, and on a sudden his heart ha 
grown all warm and mushy; an impulse 
to be garrulous had stolen ove nd 
would not be denied 

He had something to say to Qui ¢ 

PART II 
\ R. REUBEN K. PITCHER 
- neopnyte ! tne rank e¢ 
lance lumber salesmer who ad sta 
ed on courage and conscious } 
was now, at the end of his first \ 
days in business, the proud possessor of 
a bank account of near ever 
sand dollars, hurried down California 
Street until he reached Marke sires 
where he leaned negligently atra a 


convenient lamp post and fixed an an 


glance 


xious upon the porta rf the 
Lumberman’s building just across t 

street. And lest the reader may jum} 
at the conclusion that Mr. Pitcher wa 
scouting for an order at this hou ) 
the afternoon (it was just five-twelv 
when he arrived at California Street and 
Market}, be it known that business, in its 
vulgar sense, had ended for Rube Pitch 
er at five o’clock. He would seek n 


more orders to-day On the 
he hoped within the next ten minutes 
recelve permission to place one, 

thourh not for the commodities adve 
tised on his pale blu 
head. Far from it. Mr 


Pitcher ne 


with all the warmth of a hopeful n: 
ure, to place an order for a mpl 
suit of double harness, and, as a p 


liminary evidence of good faith, to sez 


1 } 


the compact with a blue-white diamo 
of weight not less than two carats 


For the first time since embarking up 
on the uncertain seas of comme " 
chance, Mr. P tc} er was ndeniab 
nervous. He stood first on one leg an 
then on the other: his collar tickle 
neck, goose-flesh burst out on the backs 
of his sturdy legs, and, althouch 
temperature stood not a fractio Vv 
sixty-eight, globules of perspiration 
embossed his classic brow After ¢ 
during this misery for a_ period i 
seemed to him to present the Lpse 
centuries, he glanced at S itch ar 
discovered that he had been in purya 
torv less than eight minute 

“This confounded little engine las 
busted a valve,” he complained; “bes 
which, it’s too cheap fo) 1 captall 
ndustry like me to be wearing.” He 
removed it from his near-gold ) 
and handed it to a newsboy \ ! 
ceived it greedily, and fled w . f 
of joy, just as a familiar figure eme) 
ed from the Lumberman’s Bui! 
tarted for the California street « 


i 
was Miss Natalie McQueen 


Reuben K. crosse 


engraved ette 


contrary, 


al 
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ING POWER OFOUR INCOMES DEMANDS 
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PURCHASES UPON SUBSTANCES OF 
HIGH FOOD VALUE. 
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with its stored ap wealth of nutriment, the perfectly milled product of the 
sturdy wheat of Canada’s famous wheat lands, furnishes the thrifty housewife 
with the logical solution of her problems in meeting the expensive living of 
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long jumps and touche 
the elbow. The moment for action had 
arrived and he was no longer nervous 
now. 


“Hello, Queenie,” he 


there beaming at her, 


his strong white teeth 


she began. 





d her lightly on 


said and stood 
and showing all 
like an affection- 


ate collie dog. She flushed prettily and 
smiled back at > m. Queenie had that 
fascinating feminine trick of smiling en 
tirely with her eyes. 

“Reuben, Reubs n, I’ve been thinking 


“About what?” he interrupted 


“That I’d be a gray 


before I met you again. 
ber the last thing 


Rube ?” 


“T haven’t thought 


for sixty days, Queenie 


yoing into business 


when I had a nice little 


l 7 
I was coming back t: 


swore I wouldn’t see 
I'd made good. Liste 
drew her gently to the 
walk and lowered his 


might hear. “I was j 


I have that little bu 
ready; got a bank ac 


cent little commercial 


} ’ 
er, SO theres no use 


I’ve been wanting to 
six months—ever sine 


haired old lady 
Do you remem 


yu said to me, 


of any 
I said I was 
for myself, and 
game worked up, 
» see you, and | 
you again unt 

n, Qi ueen ” He 
edge oO the side 
voice, that none 
ust coming back 
siness going al! 
count and a de 
rating for a pik 
4iting any longe: 


thing else 


tell you this for 
e the day you 


came to work for the Arago people, and 


now that I have the 


the light shining ahead, 
u, Queenie, that 


guilty in telling yo 
you’re more to me tha 
“Oh, Rube Pitcher 


how do you do” 


} 


price, and I see 
I don’t feel su 
n—" 


) 


” 


A SHRILL feminine voice burst 
d 


on Mr. Pitcher’s h 
claration of love. Ten 


alf completed de- 
thousand curses 


leaped to the tip of his tongue and per- 
ished there, as he turned to ace the 


devilish marplot who 


herself. It was Miss Je 


bright-eyed little old 1 
the private exchange 
the Arago Mill & L 


thus Bewtentbioor 
mima Gaffney, a 
naid who worked 
n the offices of 


umber Company, 


where Rube Pitcher had once heen em- 
ployed. She had long cherished a se- 


cret passion for Mr. 


heen heart broken vhe 





Pitcher and had 
n he left without 


saying good-bye. Without waiting to 


see how Mr. Pitcher did 
on a coy and voluble e 


friendly attitude’ in 
“them.” Pitcher fore 


and answered her j 


praying that the age 


she entered up 
xpose of his un- 
thus deserting 
ed a wry smile 
n monosyllables, 
d= kill-joy would 


move on and leave him to the consum- 
mation of the most important deal of 


his career. As the ragtime songsmiths 


phrase it, however, Miss Gaffney con 


tinued “buzzin’ aroun 
utes, until Mr. Pitcher 
might lose his temper 
her tracks, favored 


1” for five min- 

fearful that he 
and smite her in 
Queenie with a 


pathetic grin, lifted his hat and declar 


ed he must be moving 


“See you again abou 
ter, Queenie,” he said, 
lips framed the word 


along. 

t that little mat 
and silently his 
‘To-night.” “I’1] 


give you the address now.” he continu 


Then he opened her } 
the card inside. lifted 


F ROM all of which 
quite readily th 

was an impulsive 
one not given to lettin 
under his feet. Practi 


1 


he saw no reason why 


( 
it 


Mention MacLean’s Magazine—It will identify you. 


ed, and taking out one of his busine 
eards, he hastily scraw!] 


ed: “T love you.” 
andbag., dropped 
his hat and fled 


it will be seen 
Reuben K. Pitch 
young man, and 
g the grass grow 


cal in all things, 


a busy street cor- 
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accidents, and 


We make the definite claim that 
no chain at any price is better 
than the Dreadnaught, and that 
no other chain at the Dread- 


naught price is as good. 


McKINN 





“| prefer prevention’. 





Pre Te ee a 

“Accident insurances good thing, of course--1 always carry vl 
it. But what about my wife and children? All the money in ap 
the mint wouldn't pay for my injuries to them, and they seem ~ ES 
to think the same way about me. 


“It's prevention for mine—it’s better than regrets. The only 
safe thing to do when slippery roads are in prospect is to prevent 


the one best way to do it is to equip with Dread- 


naught Chains. There may be other good chains, but none 
could be better than the Dreadnaught, and price is always a 
consideration.’ 


, 





The cross chains are case hard- making a smooth joint. 
ened; hard as diamonds on the This saves tires. 


surface, tough as copper at the The long lever rim chain fas- 


eo tener is a Dreadnaught feature 


Links are electrically welded, exclusively. 
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ner should not 


to declare his iove. 


aware, preferred a 


serve as the spot for h 
Some, he 


moon lake and a 


lrifting canoe, a bench on the lawn un 
der the old apple tree, with the n 
lent of roses, « i plain old-fas 
yrs WR ~ i ne va 
burning lo vot so Reuben k. | 


Lhe marie } () 
OAaradinge | l Thursday vhts 
’ I i ‘ 
4 i 
iru } , ’ , | 
ee » I 1 in ! < 
A ana i ( 1? P 
nai { 
nou | = . mM ' 
Que nie Wa ) ness vo W 
er bea ib US F ‘ 
. st aie 1 P 
su m e) 
H ul i “a yiled dk« - 
uptown car, of man who carried 
message to Garcia ind he wondered 


have don 
circumstances. He wa 
Gaffney 


what that individual would 
under similar 
hoping Miss 


. Wa) 
Jemima WOULG 1Ose 





her job before the month was out, when 
i firm hand grasped his arm, and a man 
lropped into step besice him It Vas 
one of his customers, Jim Reed, of the 


Reed Lumber Company, and 
erased the frown 
reeted Reed cordially. 

“T was just up at 
for you,” ‘Reed explained. “I have a 
uncle who bought himself a couple o 
townships of timber in Washington a 
ago, and he’s completed 
Gray’s harbor. He expects to 
saw about a hundred thousand a day. 
and I happen to know lookin; 
around for a live man to take over his 
Pacific Coast Selling Agency. I wrot 
him about you, Rube, and if you think 
you can represent him on a five pe 
cent. commission and guarantee the a 
counts—” 

“Cinch,” gurgled Pitcher. For that 
moment the prospect of a live mill con- 
nection almost overwhelmed him, and 
his quick imagination painted th: fu 
ure in colors of silver and gold. 
have some money of my own and my 
bank will help me out, I’m sure.” 

‘Then,” said Jim Reed, “I'll tell ve 
what you do. Get into communication 
with the mill right away and « 
now! There are otl after the agen 
cy, but I'll wire the old man to hold 
from you.” 
“That’s awfully good of you, M 
Reed. A hundred thousand a day! Jus 
a nice comfortable little output, and | 
could sell every stick of it. Will yo 

ire your uncle, Mr. Reed, that I'll see 
him within four days? Tl hop 
Shasta Express to-night. That will 
me ? P tland S + ird i\ 


from his features and 


youl office look ne 


ew vears 
a mill on 


just 


he’s 


ners 


o9nen unti! ne nears 


ne 


) 


morning, an 


I’ll grab the P. for Seattle and be on 
Gray’s Harbor Sunday nich Give moe 
vour uncle’s name and address, and I'l] 


be waiting at his office door Monday 


morning.” 


—S ID) handed him a card, upon which 
lv sera vied a i 


note of intro 
hanked him, and ten 


secured 


pier "Saker 
minutes later his ticket an 
sleeper to Portland and was in a tax 
cab on his way home. All thought « 
had beer from his min 
n the bright prospect of rising from a 
pitiful freelance salesman, placing his 
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oraers \\ ! whichevet l lls could } 
nauce ) accept then ) i eu ma 
Ss I 1 n rep I if a ! ) 
é re len Provided i 
1 tha é lid no 
a) e buffer r yee! i ou ipre 
t ? t om € i pron t 
! ‘ ( rn 
1 ma 
? ( Ve! n \ 
i ed 
‘ 
, ~——_ 
i nb 


pac S 

| ) ‘ () ‘ 
n rmit i t id 1 
) a I Npor i 

faa) ©) ()y } ) 

é " yped in at a fl 

n F i ra er oO 1 , 

An B H 
men 
pee « t sf ) y rY 
ind ' id nfo 
‘ y ’ nI¢ } Y 
i away ’ ) S'T ' 
none it é rnriv ot f T 
( hearin i ) otte 
Queenie vould (in the event that ‘ 
reciprocated his affe 7 as 
nN she did) tte ‘ tne ( 

€ ( ) er pr cle oO! vh iteve?! 

at nurt when a woman has reas -™> 
t feel that she is plaving in se 
piace Pitcher didn’t desire to sta 
by king Queenie jealous of his bud 
ne husines 

His fears were put at rest, howeve) 
before his train was an hour out. The 
conductor came throneh the ear cual = 
ng: “Telegram for Mr. R. K. Pitcher.” 
Rube opened it and read: 

Thank you. Good luc I rend the 1 Wou 
epeat tt ine to you mn t telegram t 
gram didn't cost > muct love Natalie.’ 

Rube Pitcher lay back in his bert 


and sighed with 
“If Queenie 


ne refie, 


happiness. 
isn’t the wife for me,” 
ed. “I'll remain a 
my davs. and that goes! 
And he fell asleep and dre 
his old boss a B. 
Mill & Lumber 


+ 


“amed he had 
Skinner. of the Arago 
Company by the hee! 


and was about to drop him down ar 
open elevator shaft 
UNDAY evenine he arrived at Ho 


Harbor, and on 
nted himself a 
Logging & 
concern 
| to secure, Reed’s re 
and prin 

received 


quiam on Gray’ 
Monday morning 
the office ot the V shkah 
Lumber ng Company, the 
agency he hoper 
lat ve, W ho was the president 
cipal owner of the company, 
him at once, and negotiations started 
most with Reed’s card of 


They continued, with 


Nres 


Wnoste 


ntroduction. 


more or less in 


erruption, and considerable telegraph 
nvestigation into the standing and an 
tecedents of Mr. Pitcher, for three days, 
at the end of which period, the Wis! 


kah Logging & Lumber Company dex 
ed to entrust him with the 
of its o itput 


It was not, howeve ntil the cor 


marketing 


been lrawr 
livered t 


tract for the aeency had 
ip. signed, sealed and d \ 
Rube Pitcher commenced to feel the 
lightest qualms of conscience. Witl 
the object of his visit attained, ho 
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FIVE CENTS PER WORD 
PER MONTH 


Rates for Classified Ads.—Inser- 
tions in this column five cents per 
word per issue. Each initial, four 
or less figures in one number count 
as one word. Name and address is 
counted as part of the ad. All 
orders must .be accompanied by 
cash. Forms for the month close 
on 20th of the second month pre- 
ceding issue. 








TPURN MINUTES INTO MONEY WE 
teach you at home in spare time. Be 
ginner’s Course A thorough grounding in 
the important Elementary Subjects--Com- 
plete Commercial; a complete training in 
business subjects. Stenography: Fits you 
for office work Civil Service: Full in- 
struction for examination Engineering : 
Stationary, Marine, Gas or Gasoline, Auto- 
mobile, Traction and Lecomotive Work 
Prepare you for license—Mechanical Draw- 
ing, designing and drafting machinery 
Architectural Course: Planning and pre- 
paring for all classes of buildings— Elec- 
trical Course: Lighting and power systems 
University Matriculation Full 
preparing you for any University, or tuition 
in any subjects- Teacher’s Examinations 
For any non-professional certificate in any 
province—Journalism, Special English, Mind 
and Memory Training, Story Writing and 
many other courses. Ask about anything 
that interests you. Canadian Correspon- 
dence College, Limited, Dept. B., Toronto 


course 


‘ eighteen ; thousand letterheads, two dol- 


lars McCreery’s Printery, Chatham, Ont. 


‘THE DE BRISAY METHOD IS THE 

royal road to Latin, French, German, 
Spanish. Thorough mail courses. Students 
everywhere. Highest references. Academie 
De Brisay, Ottawa (2-18) 


NDIVIDUAL 
keeping, 


TEACHING IN BOOK- 
shorthand, civil service, ma- 
triculation. Write for free caialogue and 
particulars Dominion Business College, 
357 College Street, Toronto J Vv Mit- 
chell, B.A., Principal (tf) 
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* writing for newspapers, magazines: 
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ever, he grew terrified at the thought 
that he had obligated himself to a con- 
tract that might prove his ruination at 
any time. It was not that Rube Pitcher 
despaired of his ability to provide the 
mill with sufficient orders to keep it 
running, for he had no worries on that 
score. But he had nonchalantly bound 
himself, for and in consideration of an 
extra two and one-half per cent. com 
mission, and the privilege of billing out 
his sales under his own name, as agent, 
to guarantee the mill against loss by 
reason of any customer defaulting in 
payment of his account. In discussing 
this delicate matter with his principal, 
he had said quite frankly: 

“IT could make good a loss up to ten 
thousand dollars, on my present finances 
and banking credit. Give me a vear of 
good business and I’ll be as solid finan 
cially as a reasonable man could desire 
a live agent to be. On foreign business 
I cannot lose, for that is cash against 
sight draft with bDill-of-lading attach- 
ed. On local business, however, I shall 
merely have to exercise the utmost cau 
tion, although one stiff loss would wipe 
me out just now.” 

The mill president considered this 
point from all! angles, and finally for 
reasons best known to himself, he de- 
cided to take a chance on Reuben K. 
Pitcher. And with the business which 
had taken him north successfully con 
summated, that gentleman next decided 
to cast about him for the selling agency 
of a spruce box factory, a side line of 
sound, well-made spruce box shook 
promising to add materially to his in- 
come. 


UITE early in his stay at Hoquiam. 

Pitcher had observed a modest little 
factory on the bay shore at the eastern 
end of the town. He had observed also 
a tremendous pile of box wood at the 
end of the elevator that carried the 
waste from the saws, and the thought 
occurred to him: “Here is a man with 
a well equipped little plant, but he isn’t 
making any money. I'll call upon him, 


and if he needs a selling agent, I'll put 
him wise to a few things.” 

Upon completing his business with 
the Wishkah Company. therefore, Reu 


ben K. called at the office of the Wash- 
ington Box Factory and sent in h 
card to the manager, who 
came in from the factory. He was a 
sad man, who chewed tobacco, and the 
rim of his hat was heavily 
fine sawdust; 


+ 


presently 


laden with 
which fact did not escape 
he eagle eye of Rube Pitcher—for he 
saw at once that the manager had been 
running spruce boards 


through a plan 





er—infallible evidence that his cash re 
serve was low, and that he owned the 
t + - hinl * Fisller . 

actory which was fully insured, and 


hoped, by all the gods, pagan and other 
wise, it might catch fire and burn to the 
Foundation timbers. 

Finding Reuben K. 
thetic 
the general misery of the box business 
and his own stupidity for ever embark 
ing in such a fool game 

“What you need, Mr. Peets,” said 
Pitcher, “is a live selling representative 
in San Francisco, somebody that knows 
the trade and can supply you with or 
ders enough to keep the factory going 
the year around; somebody that can get 
you the top market price for your stock 
and arrange tonnage to freight it to 
market. And while it’s a great blow 
to my natural modesty to make such a 


{ 


Pitcher a sympa- 


istener, he proceeded to dilate on 





| Opening Hunting 
Season Near and 
P rospects Good 


Forty Moose Seen in Four Days 
in Abitibi District of Quebec 


PYONHE crack of the hunter’s rifle will 
The hunt 


ing season for deer, moose and cari 


soon be neard once more 


bou opens in the Province of Quebec on 
September Ist, except in the counties of 
Ottawa, Pontiac, Labelle and Temiskam 
ingue, where season begins Oc 
tober lLst. Sport will be excellent this 
year according to reports received at 
Grand Trunk headqu: rs, Montreal 
Many sportsmen are planning trips to 
the new moost country in the Abitibi dis 
| trict of Northern Quebec, reached through 
Cochrane, the junction of the Temiskam 
ing & Northern Ontario Railway and the 
Transcontinental Line. In the hunting 
| reserves there known as Canuck’s Camps, 
| moose are mort prevalent this year than 
ever before This, it s believed, is due 
to the natural increase and to the fact that 
the moose are steadily moving into this 
new region from the more southerly areas 
One party just returned from this section 
sighted in four days more than forty 
noose. Some wonderful moving pictures 
of moose have just been taken there In 
this Abitibi district there is also consider 
able bear with some deer and a few cari 
bou. 

In Ontar hunting season opens 
| November Ist, but an order-in-council has 
just been promulgated allowing 
hunting in that portion of Ontario lying 
north of the Tr l line to be 
gin October 10th, and extend to Novem 


her 30th. making the sensor considerably 





io the 
moose 


anscontinental 


i 


longer than in former years 





The transportation authorities are co 
operating in every way in the work of 
attracting sportsmen t Canada, and 
stand ready to give al ivatlabl nfor 
mation te tne nter lint Visitor Advt 
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crack, I think I’m the angel that’s been 
sent to save you.” And he explaine 
his qualifications for the job. 

Henry Peets grinned painfully 7 
don’t doubt your ability, Mr. Pitche: 
but if I’m to have an angel, the ang 
must have cash—k—a—s—h—cash! 
could buy a nice lot of No. 1 and 2 hox 
spruce at twelve dollars right now if ] 


had the money, and you know the mar 
ket Js easy at thirteen dollars. Better 
than that, I could grade a lot of No. 2 
and No. 3S shop common out of the box 
stock and get nto the sash and door 
end of it in a small way—but I haven’ 
any money to buy the stock and work 

ip, so what’s the u of living?” 

“But won't the saw-mills ip here 
trust you?” 

“Trust me! Thev’ll take the little 


plant away from me if I don’t gladden 
them with some real money within six 


1 


days.” Henry Peets appeared on the 


point of crying; indeed, some hint of 

his desperation may be gleaned from 

the fact that he was glad to pour his 
f 


troubles into the ear ¢ a stranger. 
“What’s put you out of business‘ 
Pitcher inquired mildly. 
‘A whale of an order for cannery 
stock. I cut the price to get the order, 
because I simply had to have the bus- 


ness; had to keep the old mill going 
to save mv credit. I stood to make a 
decent profit on the order, and I staved 
off my creditors on the streneth of it 


A hundred and fifty thousand 
the Golden West Canning Company 

Reuben K. Pitcher grasped Henry 
Peets by the arm. 

“Did you brand ’em?” he demanded 
huskily 

“No. What kind of box man do vou 
think I am? I've been stuck before 
with orders after I’d branded the ends, 
and I held off on this until I had the 
entire order out. They kept delaying 
sending me the brand—” 

“And when you had the order out 
they blew up with a loud hurrah, eh?” 
Pitcher grinned. He had refused to fig 
ure on this very order for the Arago 
Mills & Lumber Company because of an 
inside tip that the Golden West people 
were shaky financially. 

“I’m stuck with the goods,” mourned 
poor Henry Peets. “Simply can’t sell] 
them at a distance, and I’m tied up so 
I can’t get away to work them off my 
self. I’ve put the lot up to a dozen 
commission salesmen, but I can’t seem 


+ 


to get an order started.” 


ITCHER nodded, for he understood 

readily why this should be. The 
canners ordered their boxes one year in 
advance, and until the present crop 
should have been disposed of, there 
could be no market for Henry Peets’ 
cannerv shook. Nevertheless, he knew 
what Peets did not know, to wit: that 
the California apricot crop that year 
was likely to prove a bumper, in which 
event the canners would in all probabil 
ty be short of sufficient boxes to mar 
ket their product. The apricot crop 
would commence to be harvested in 
about three weeks, and should the prog 
nostications of a bumper crop. prove 
true, he realized that there would be 
rush orders to the factories for more 
boxes. And here was Mr. Henry Peets 
in the most desperate plight imaginable 
ready to sacrifice his cannery stock at 
a ridiculous price for a little ready cash 
Here also was Mr. Reuben K. Pitcher 
with five thousand ready cash which he 


could conveniently spare for sixty days! 
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Exquisite colors and fragrance—-EASILY GROWN—Must be planted this Fall, 
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Send for our 24 page illustrated catalogue of Bulbs. P! 


JOHN A. BRUCE & COMPANY, LIMITED 
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ca Logging and 


Lumberin 
uuld not commence 
‘ty days, and it 
onger before 
yon to use his meager cap 

the business of } 

Why not, then, sour 


oper i 
would 






he wou 








stock atl 





é on cannery 
lver in boxes? 
Reuben K. thought it ove | 
iring did the prospect b ' 
e certainty of an unde / 
r box needs on the pa i 
nia fruit canners, Pitch < 
sharp rise n prices, and 
extra profit Most of 
aving, as tney uppo 
the cannery business fo 
d be busy on appl 
ness; some of them Pm 
ready working on order 1 
iska and Columbia Ris | 
neries wh f th ngs tu } 
he might make a profit | 
a box on these boxes—one 
ftv thousand of them 
v! The box men would be 
‘ prompt advantage of tl 
e canners. and Pitch 
as he thourht of one } ul 
ou ind Hoxes I a bare 
a nands scrabbling for 
Henrv Peets Let n 
e said 
Y ver to nis Ware 
ved im the boxes 
bottoms and one end a 
wrapped and_ piled The 
id been sta ked loose, ready a 
hrough the branding ma 
é inwrapped more than a 
of each and measured 
He found that they « 
stand ard specifications 
irticularly we!l manufactur o 
ean stock 
ca rk those off for you 
n nn i! ed nrese nt! 
be absolutely impos 
secure an order with 
It’s too early in the sea 
trade to figure on any exces 
. you know.” 
Peets signified by a dolorous 
iwdust-laden head that he 
Pitcher spoke onls 
ontinued Pitcher, “I 
i le speculation on tl 
outright from you. As 
stands, it’s dead stock or 
and ruining you. You ouch 
et out at cost ” 
and see!” A flash 
1 p his worried visage, at » 
a price that was so astour 
ilmo caused Reuben kh 


i thirtv-day option ; 
P ‘ nterrupted. - 


. | said, “but hte got 
ie money, Mr. Pit 

flected that to-morrow 

Saturday and it oceurre 

the weekly pay-roll wa 


Also, t he 


opportuni 


manufacturer. 
, . 

ected on the 

reater became his it 

al] on this one dea 


Cm « ance oOo ciean up 





ness! It was too good a chance to let 
Slip. 

He turned to Henry Peet “T’ll take 
whole works now,” ne said 
weakly. “And I'll give you wo thou 
sand five hundred to-day, two thousand 
five hundred upon delivery of stock to a 


steam schooner and the receipt by me 


t the 


the bill-of-lading., and the balance 
riy days after delivery on the whart 
n San Francisco.” 
“Sold,” velled Henry Peets 
Hy removed hi shabby hat ar 
knocked the sawdust off 
plain that he had received a new leas 
of life, and before his enthusiasm sho 


abate, Pitcher had rushed him back to 


Ss ¢ ffice, draw nun le contract of sale, 
ind written his check for twenty-five 
hundred dollars. There something 
about the rht of read money to a 
bar ipt that weeps away ordinary 


Henrv Peets 


lid not even pause to question Pitcher’s 


business precaution, and 
ability to pay for the balance of th 
order in Case h Ss prospective customers 
hould default Peets had no time for 
tha’ He was too anxious to get the 
stock off his hands, for he feared the 
sheriff at any 
ind five thousand dollars was five 
sand dollars! As a matter of fact, it 
was ten thousand to poor Peets, 
could searcely sign the agreement with 
Pitcher, So profound were the joyous 
tremblings that assailed him in the 
knowledge of at least temporary relief. 

As for Rube Pitcher, the moment the 
awful deed was done he realized his im 
pulsiveness and weakness in the face of 
an opportunity to gamble at long odds 
ad left him between the devil and the 
een sea, so to speak, and he crew hot 
and cold by turns, and for a moment 
was tempted to strangle Henry Peets 
and take the ful check away from 
him. He had sufficient intelligence left. 
however, to conclude that Peets would 
not long survive the pressure of his 
debts, so he made no further 


arrival of the moment 


and he 


fateful 


overtures 
ing agency of that box mill 
contrary. he promised himself 
fervently that if he got 

deal with a whole skin. he would eschew 


boxes for the rest of his natural life 


: “ 
or the sel] 


On the 


through this 


PART III. 
M *. REUBEN K. PITCHER bade 
. Mr t 


. Peets a touching farewell and 
returned to his where the first 
person to accost him was one Billy 
Allen, Purchasing Agent for the Amal- 
gamated Canneries Company, of Cali- 
fornia. Pitcher had an inspiration. 

“Hello, Billy,” he said. “Come up to 
buy boxes?” 

“Yep,” replied Allen. “Looks as if the 
apricot crop will swamp us this year. 

“Pretty hard to place 
now. Most of the box mills are pretty 
well loaded up with futures.” 

“Well that doesn’t worry Billy Allen,” 
the purchasing agent replied, blandly. 
“! know where I can lay my hands on a 

indred and fifty thousand ready-mad 


boxes and only waiting for our 
on one end.” 


hotel, 


orders r gh 





“You mean the orders made up fot 
( Golden West people before they 
failed?” 
Allen smiled. “I suppose you want 
me to tell hy h. Rul 
! oOo le you my business, en, tube 
I hate secretive people,” Pitcher r 
ried “See you around the hotel ater 


And he went up to 
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Peets, with an egg-sucking expression 
of countenance. 

“Say Pitcher,” he began, lamely, 
t cannery stock, I just sold 
you. I’ve just received a pretty fair 
offer on it. How’d you like to tear up 


“about tha 


hat contract I gave you and take a 
thousand clean profit for your after 
noon’s work ?” 

Rube Pitcher only grinned “Mr 
Peets, business is business. This is a 


game of the survival of the fittest, and I 


vas never accused of puling sentimen 

laity when play ng When I boug 

your stock this afternoon I took the 
t ance I s| ever take. 






most desperate c¢! 


So did you Well, the cat’s hopped my 
vay and I’m going to gamble on tl 

market I’m sorry for you, but it can’ 
he helped You might convey my ym 


pliments to Billy Allen and Tell him 
I’}l sell him those boxes sixty days from 
now I'll take five thousand for my 


yargall 


Henry 


Peets sighed and retired. 
Presently he returned. “Say,” he spat 
furious “of l ever vet ym my prop I 


” 


want you to handle my output for me 
And he ducked out again. 

The following morning 
took passage on a lum 
San Francisco to save himself expense. 
He knew the skipper, and had declared 
himself eligible for a pass. 


Rube Pitcher 


er sel ooner tor 


fell to work in his 


é 
aitnougn his 


U PON his arrival in San Francisco 
~ he briskly 

chosen field of endeavor, 
very first move was to arrange for the 
transportation of his box shook from 
Gray’s Harbor t 
steam e on the Harbor in 
about forty days. This matter attended 
ten prom- 


schooner ¢ 





; 


to, and having received a wri 
ise from the vessel owners to freight 
his beautiful kiln-dried box shook below 
decks, where no seas could possibly come 
ruin it, he started blithely 
on a selling trip into the southern part 
of the state and was gone two weeks 
When he returned to his office he found 
Allen awaiting him 


fash- 


abroad and 


a letter from Billy 
He replied to it in characteristic 
ion: 


My Dear Allen, 


There are a great many nore ip? ts t 
this fair state of ours ’ thir 
I have just been trav i t 
and I gue I won't t 





weeks vet 
Very trul yours 


REUBEN Kk. PITCHER 


Billy Allen made no reply to this 
letter He was afraid to, for there a 
certain statutes in force designed to in 


sure the purity of the United States 
mails. Instead he conceived a passion 
ate desire to spend an hour a day in 
Rube Pitcher’s office in a vain endeavor 
o point out to that young man the 
error of his way. To all of which 
Reuben K. Pitcher smiled and pointed to 
his office calendar upon which the fifteenth 
of September was marked with a large 


red cross 


+ 


“That,” said Pitcher, “is the date m‘ 
Hoxes are due in San Francisco. Ca 
pon me September fifteenth and | 
talk business with you.” 


“Promise me you won't talk business 


th anybody else first,’ pleaded Billy 
Aller 

“ \ | provided you promis 
vou'll take the entire lot off my i? 
> oe same ‘ice I; Pamad Aser . 
a e same price am offered by you 
competitor for lots of n tho in ; 
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“Show me their written offer, and I’ll 
meet it.” 

“It’s a bargain,” 
“Now leave me alone till September 
fifteénth, because I want to give due 
thanks to a very merciful Providence for 
the *‘grandest crop of apricots in ten 


” 


years. 


declared Pitcher. 


‘LOWLY the months dragged along. 
J Since the day of his return from his 
northern trip, Rube Pitcher had not seen 
Queenie once. He had called her up the 
night of his arrival in San Francisco, 
only to learn that she was spending the 
week-end out of town, and before her 
return on Monday, he had taken an early 
train on his two weeks’ tour of the state. 
Upon the completion of this trip, when 
he again called her on the ‘phone, she 
had left for a month’s vacation in the 
Sierras. They had, however, corres- 
ponded, although their letters, in view 
of the status of their rather nebulous 
love-making to date, were more or less 
perfunctory and fairly free from en- 
dearing terms. Until his soul should be 
released from its burden of boxes, it 
had occurred to Rube that it might be 
just as well to permit his love affair to 
drift along in a state of uncertainty 
rather than clinch the matter with a 
definite proposal of marriage by mail. 
So he contented himself with sending 
Queenie flowers and books and fruit, and 
writing twice a week—letters. that 
evinced a warm affection and admira- 
tion, but nothing more. Mostlv he wrote 
about his business and his hopes and 
aspirations for the future. He did not 
have much time to devote to his corres- 
pondence, for he was hustling hard for 
orders with which to load up his ‘mill 
and give it something to work on when 
the saws should be turned over for the 
first time. 

The vessel which was to freight his 
box shook south was delayed in loading 
by a longshoremen’s strike, and it was 
not until the sixteenth that she was 
reported loading. She sailed on the nine- 
teenth, and so the twenty-second her 
owners called Pitcher up. A _ wireless 
from the vessel had informed them that 
she would be due in San Francisco early 
next morning. She would proceed first 
to Oakland Long Wharf to discharge 
her deckload of shingles; then return 
across the bay to discharge Pitcher’s 
box shook on a San Francisco Wharf, 
and Pitcher was requested to call un 
the Chief Wharfinger’s office and make 
arrangements for a berth for the vessel. 
When he did so, the vessel was assigned 
to the bulkhead between Howard Street 
Pier No. 1, and Howard No. 2; whereat 
Pitcher fumed, for, by reason of the 
boxes being discharged on an open dock, 
he would have to engage a watchman to 
guard them until they had been drayed 
to the cars and shipped down into the 
Santa Clara Valley. Despite the clear 
weather all along the coast, he dared 
not run the risk of shipwreck in a sud- 
den fog, so he insured his shipment for 
its full value. 


IS next move was to make cursory 

investigation of the market condi- 
tions. His discoveries overwhelmed him 
with delight, for the factories which had 
taken orders for additional stock were 
far behind on their deliveries, the can- 
ners were squirming under the enforced 
wait, and there was absolutely no doubt 
in Pitcher’s mind that his little flyer in 
boxes was going to bring him not less 
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than five thousand dollars net, at the 
very least. He had a shrewd notion 
where he could place ten thousand boxes, 


so he telegraphed an offer at a_ price 
slightly higher than the market and 
proffering delivery immediately. The 


offer was promptly accepted by wire; 
whereupon he took down his telephone 


and called up Billy Allen. When Allen 
came to his office he handed him the 
telegram. 

“T hate like sixty to do this, Mr 
Allen,” he said and grinned wickedly. 


“But since I’ve just sold ten thousand at 
that price, I guess that’s the market. 
I'll sell you the remainder of one hun- 
dred forty thousand boxes at that fig 
ure.” 

“T’ll take them, Pitcher. 
of two per cent. for 
days, or net sixty.” 

“Oh, I'll do better than Mr. 

Hen. IT’ll give you four per cent. for 
cash in ten days, or three per cent for 
cash in thirty days. I cannot afford to 


Usual 
cash—in 


terms 
thirty 


that, 


wait sixty davs for my money. It’s a 
thirty-day sale at the latest, or the 
boxes go elsewhere.” 

“Cash in ten days after arrival of 
cars at destination, you thief,” replied 


Allen, and gave him a written order for 
the stock. 

“You really ought to pay for the cost 
of branding those ends, Pitcher,” he 
continued. “You’ve held me up right to 
the last minute so you could skim the 
cream off the market, and now we'll 
have to run those ends through our own 
branding machine at the packing house. 
You'll pay for that branding, young 
man, or you'll never get another order 
from the Amalgamated Canneries, while 
I’m purchasing agent.’ 


“We'll see about that,” Pitcher re- 
torted, as Allen departed in high 
dudgeon. 

Reuben K. Pitcher was much elated. 


He had delivered his boxes in the very 
apex of the season and he was now 
about to reap the profit of his foresight 
and daring. Until Allen had given him 
the order he had not realized how 
heavily it had weighed on his soul. For 
weeks he had not slept more than four 
hours nightly, for he had boxes on the 
brain. He had become nervous and dis- 
trait, and loss of arnetite had ensued, 
and now that the strain was over he was 
aware that he was about all in. He sat 
at his desk the entire afternoon, a feel- 
ing of lassitude heavy on him, and at 
five o’clock when he closed down his 
desk, the reaction from the nervous ten- 
sion of the past month had set in and 
Reuben K. went home to his boarding 
house absolutely fagged. He had a vio- 
lent headache. 

That night he was taken with severe 
chills, alternating with fever, and in the 
morning he was too ill to go to his 
office. So he called up his stenographer 
and informed her that he would not be 
down that day. From her he learned 
that the steam schooner carrying his 
box shook had just passed in. 

“Call up the owners,” he instructed 
the girl, “and tell them to discharge that 
box shook on the bulkhead between 
Howard No. 1 and No. 2. I'll be down 
to-morrow and have the stock drayed to 
the railroad.” Then he crawled back to 
bed and had another chill. 

At luncheon, when his landlady came 
upstairs with some light broth, his con- 
dition was so alarming that she insisted 
sending for her family doctor. 


upon 





Pitcher protested that he wasn’t ill, but 


“just a little run. down,” delivered 
soothing diatribe on the medical pro 
fession and announced that he would be 
feeling quite himself again by the fo 
lowing morning. In fact, he said he ha 
to be feeling better by then. Neverth: 
I disregarded his nstructior 
and sent for the doctor, who game, took 
his temperature, examined his interna 
economy through a stethoscope and in 
formed him that he had a grand littl 
case of double pneumonia 

“To the hospital fo. you, 
he said, and stepped out 

for the ambulance. He had 

scarcely reached it and taken down the 
receiver, when Pitcher, wrapped in a 
bathrobe, stood shivering beside him. 


ess, she 


man,” 
hall te 


young 
into the 


, ‘ 
telephone 


“I’ve just GOT to call up my office 
and leave some instructions, Doc.” he 
began, but the doctor waited ‘for no 
more. He sprang at Rube Pitcher, pick 


ed him up and carried him back to bed. 
“You stay there,” he shouted belliger 
ently, “if you want to live. Never mind 
business. That can wait.” 
“I think,” protested the 
ly, “that you’re a 
don’t know a sick 
him. Listen, you big brute. This is 
important, and if you don’t do what I 
tell you to do, I’ll beat you out of your 
bill. You call up my office—Main 2341 
and tell my stenographer to call up 
Hodgson & McCurry—the draymen, and 
have them—dray that box shook on 
Howard Street bulkhead to the S. P 
railroad—and consign it—to—Get that, 
Doc ?—to the Amalgamated Canneries 
Packing house 48, Mindoro, Cal.——” 
He fell back exhausted, and there 
after, for two days he did not refer to 
the matter again. The doctor called up 
Pitcher’s office as directed, but the line 
was busy. *itcher’s stenographer was 
taking advantage of his absence to 
gossip over the line with a girl friend 


feeb 
You 


vou see 


patient 
horse doctor. 


man when 


EUBEN K. had been making a 
gallant fight of it, with the odds 
heavily against him, and just before he 


lapsed into delirium against which he 
had been fighting for hours, he turned 
his white face toward the doctor and 
whispered: 
“Doc,— d’you—do that-—for me?” 
“What?” 
“You know—telephone—my office 
The medico started and the guilty 
look that crossed his face did not es 


cape the dying Mr. Pitcher, who shook 
his head sadly, as if to say: “If you 
want a thing well done you must do it 
yourself.” 

An hour later the nurse saw him 
plucking feebly at the coverlet and 
beckoning her with his sunken eyes. She 
went over him. 

“Is—is it—raining?” he gasped. 

The nurse nodded affirmatively. 

“He—avy ?” 

“Very heavy. 
exhaust yourself. 

“Raining long?” he queried mildly. 

“Two days and two nights,” th 
nurse answered, wonderine if this were 
not a new form of delirium. 


“Thought so.” he muttered 


Don’t speak. You'll 


thickly 


“heard—rain—window pane—no_ use 
now—tell Queenie—did my _ best,—n 
luck.” 


E closed his eyes to block the tears 
of disappointment that would per 
sist in coming through his tightened 
lids. Poor Reuben K.! In that moment, 
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or brains—and that girl could 
erstand what I was up again 
She silenced him with a love sla 
Hus silly boy. I knew what 
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irie—four per cent. for cash? 
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“Not when vou have to have the ca 


work proving it wasn’t my fault, or 
through the rest of life proving it was 
the world that was wrong and not mé 
How about it, son?” 

Behind this youngster were generations 
ind generations of good New England 
blood; but he had been idolized by a 
! ier, a grandmother, sisters, cousins 
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gazed at Queenie When he had, 


recovered his strength af 


ey S mg speech, he grinned his old, 
eerful grin, and continued 
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rse 1 peact a diamond solitaire 
ve indred bucks, and charge it to ex- 
pense, and—then get a wedding ring 


no, vou can’t do that; we have to go 


to the marriage censé bureau—to- 
rether—that’ll have to walt—and de- 
avs are si langerous Aren't them, 


dearie,” 
said she. “I'll be content with the wedding 


ng You'll need that five hundred in 
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nunts Also he had been a good boy from 
the time he went in pants, and he wasn’t 
ised to being jumped on and jerked up 
gies before with a poultice 

water after. His women rela- 
tives unconscious of it, themselves, had 
alwavs been the shock absorbers that 
stood between him and the thumps of life. 
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The fact of his employer wanting to be 
kicked by a thousand legs with spiked 
boots struck the youngster as so funny 
that he laughed; and the boy who can 
laugh instead of sulk is already on the 
mend. Your slacker always sulks when 
he can’t have his own way, and is cross 
when he is crossed, and has such a fine 
disposition that he is too sensitive to be 
jerked up on the bit. 

“TI never thought of being jumped on 
in that light,” said the young chap. In 
two months his wages had gone up from 
$40 to $100 a month, because he never 
made the same mistake twice; and before 
he was twenty-three he was earning $400 
a month. I said “earning.” It was earn- 
ing. He gave value for every cent; and 


| he is now in a managerial position, that is 
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unique for his age; and it has not turned 


his head. 


O go back to the slackers, who jumped 
their town jobs this summer, in the 
United States, like a pest of locusts to 
the land, and to the Exemption Boards, 
who are just now being plagued by loving 
mothers and cousins and aunts and sisters 
and other fellows’ sisters, it may not 
have begun as the boy’s fault, but it is 
on the boy’s life the blight will fall. That 
is one of the important things the war is 
going to do for the United States of 
America, whether it last a year, or ten 
years. It is going to make some young 
American slackers over into men. It has 
already made over the Paris Apaches. It 
has re-made the spineless, decorative bric- 
a-brac of England. It is going to call not 
only the best out of the American boy, 
but it is going to put the best into him. 
No woman on earth wants her boy to 
be a failure. Yet she often sows the first 
seeds of failure in him by sapping his will- 
power. He finds he can get his own way 
by fooling his mother. Or he gets his 
mother to take sides with him against his 
teacher. Or he gets his mother to stand 
between him and his father. Very often 
he inherits an apprehensive temperament 
from his mother. He early finds he needs 
excuses to put himself in the best light 
Untruth begins in 
hide his own weakness—like the boy who 
really believed he was coming out “to do 
his bit on a farm,” when he was really 
skulking examinations and coming out to 
get pay from a farmer for skulking from 
work that would get him a on 
aminations. 





pass ex 


BOY of seventeen had gone into the 
. marine service. severe 
correction on the training ship he ran 
away and hid in a disreputable resort in 
Philadelphia. His father was a very 
wise and rich man. He was, in fact, a 
steel magnate. The commander went to 
the father. “‘We can quietly expel him,” 
he said, “ we can lick him into some 
kind of a man. It would take less time 
and trouble to expel him. We can do it 
without anyone knowing. Which do you 
wish?” he asked the father. 

“IT vote unanimously for the man,” an- 
swered the father, “but thank God you 
didn’t go to his mother first.” 

I think of an almost identical case in a 
country town. The boy got into some 
disgrace. When he incurred disgrace in 
the Navy, instead of sticking it out till he 
had worked out his salvation and erased 
his shame, he sent pathetic appeals to his 
mother and his sisters. They clubbed 
their slender means and somehow or other 
bought him off. Within a year of his re 


On his first 


or 


shielding himself. to. 


lease, he was in gaol, in his hon, 


town 
for still deeper disgrace; and this time, 
he ruined other lives besides his own: and 
he wasn’t sorry for the act. He was sorry 


for himself. 

On the firing line, there is only one 
way to run, and that is forward, and that 
is true of all life. Behind are the bayonets 
of the next line to the front. In front are 
the enemy rifle bullets. You must stiffen 
up and go forward if you die for it; but 
you can’t go back. If in training, the 
slacker shows his yellow colors, he is 
promptly ducked in the horse trough or 
forced to be manly. He has to be a man, 
every inch of him, or be trained and drilled 
and grilled and made over till he is a 
man; and that isn’t a bad thing for a 
nation. It is what the American youth 
needs to-day more than anything else on 


earth. It is what the American nation 

needs—discipline, stiffening, team work, 

hardening, subordination of self to a big 

cause, utter forgetfulness of profits 

A ND so I go back to the question— Why 
is a slacker? 


Is he a home-made 
L do not answer the questions. 
I only set down the facts as they have 
come under my observation during the 
painful process of the American draft. 
What will military training do for these 
boys, whether they serve on farm, firing 
line factory? 

Physically, it will make them fit and 
stiffen spines and liven footless feet and 
harden flabby muscles and teach the boy 
physical, to toe the scratch and jump to 
the line. Spiritually and mentally, it will 
waken up all the manhood in him. It will 
teach alertness, obedience, concentration, 
accuracy, thinking straight to the point 
and not in unclean emotional 
slither, subordination of self to team 
work, keeping pace with the brightest and 
bravest and best—for there is a bayonet 
behind always as there is a bullet before— 
and way but to go forward, 
over the dead, perhaps over a dead self, 
And, |} too, like the American 
mother, fear a peace that comes now. The 


product? 


or 


aimless 


tnere is no 


to victory. 








war has regenerated every nation in the 
world. There are signs that it has re- 
generated even Germany, Austria, Tur- 
key; but if we take the profit and do not 
pay the price, though we be a nation of 
millionaires with all the gold of the world 
in our vaults, we shall be left the most 
poverty-stricken in spirit, the most 


craven, most 


peoples 


the self-saving, of all 
in the world; and ours the sen- 
written by the unseen hand upon the 
walls of Babylon’s feasters “weighed 
in the balance &nd found wanting.” 

I write “we”; for I take it I have no 
more right to be a hyphenated Canadian- 
American in the United States than a 
German has to be a German-Canadizn in 
Canada. Canada and the United States 
are divided by an invisible boundary. Yet 
this country has been almost disintegrated 
by the slacker and the hyphenate; and 
Canada hasn't. But Canada has come 
close enough to the danger line to appre- 
ciate the infinitely greater dang here, 
where only 30% of the population are 
native born American blood. 
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In the December issue will appear 
a Chri 


tmas poem by Irthu 
Stringer and a Christmas story, 
“The Cobweb Swer per,” by A. C. 
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W henthe Gods Judge 


Continued from page 26 


itters of the window. Two 
noticed this time; one that the mosquit 
tting in the open window was intact, 
0 Abdul could not have escaped that 
way before; the other, that the moon 
shone in the room through the ope 
ndow I had not noticed it before; 
so those of you who wish to maintair 
that 1t was the moon, and not a myst 
cht, are free do do So 
I saw Abdul take something from the | 
his loin cloth, and flip it into his mouth 
‘Appin,” Kedar said to me, “but opium 
will not hide the guilty from the god 
In the morning we will have the truth.” 
We locked also the door leading from 
the room into the long passage, and 
chowkidar, closing the door from the pas 
sage to the living room drew his charpoy 
icross it. Then Finnerty and I turned in 
for the little time that remained for sleep 
Back in bed I could not slee ep for atime; 
small wonder, with all the mysticism. I 
lidn’t feel at all satisf ied | over bottling 
Abdul up in that accursed room. I could 
have sworn I heard him call twice 


The Major filled his pipe slowly, as 
though he meditated over the denouement, 
or had a reluctance to finish. When it 
was lighted he took a dozen strong puffs 
while his listeners hung in suspense. He 
laid his pipe down on the table 


Gentlemen, when we Opei ed the door in 
the morning we found Abdul stone dead 
in the corner farthest removed from the 
fireplace. There was no visible wound 

“Opium!” I said, telling Finnerty what 
I had seen. 

“Guilty fear killed him!” Finnerty de 
clared. 

“The gods have put their hands on the 
gui ilty one!” the Yogi asserted 

“We'll never get the truth of it now, 
though,” and Finnerty pointed at the dead 
nan’s lips. 

“Huzoor, the truth is nere,”’ Kedar said 
from in front of the fireplace 

Following the line of his skinny finger 
I saw in the ashes Abdul's knife, beside a 
hollow he had dug in the night. In the 
hollow, like eggs in a nest, was a pile of 
shining rupees, a necklace of silver coins, 
and a gold bangle. Just beyond, swinging 
from the hole in the bricks, was the raised 
head of a cobra, its hood spread in anger 


“Yes,” declared the Major, after a 
deep breath, “we found where the cobra 
had-struck Abdul on the wrist. The 
rupees had been Murray’s, of course, and 
the ornaments Soona Beebe’s.”’ 


In the Prison Camps 
of the Kaiser 


Continued fron page 22 


ill day, and wouldn’t make more than 
two good slices 

For dinner we got a basin of very thir 
tato soup; sometimes we got 


n it, and sometimes we didn't. For sup 


a potato 


per we got a cup of coffee, and we were 


- ipposed to make the bread do for both 
breakfast and supper. 

“The prisoners were sent out from Sol 
tau in working parties to farmers, fa 
tories, and coal mines and salt mines. The 
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salt mines were dreaded most, and fellows 
who had been working there for two or 
three months looked dreadful. In fact, 
they could not keep up there longer than 
that; they got too ill. 

“I was sent into a salt mine myself. 
The hours are not long, because it is im- 
possible to stay down many hours at a 
time, and we were generally brought up 
about one o’clock. They did not keep me 
in the mine long, because they found I 
was of no use for the work. 

“It’s not so bad on the farms, although 
you have to work from about 4 o'clock till 
8 or 9 at night. But the food is better, as 
you generally live at the farmer’s table, 
and have the same as he does. 

“When prisoners are sent in working 
parties, the employers have to pay the 
German Government the same wages he 
usually pays a man, and the prisoners re- 
ceive from the German Government 30 
pfennigs (about 3d.) per day.” 

“Did the American Consul ever visit 
the lager?” I asked. 

“Yes, but only once when I was there.” 

“Were you free to make any complaints 
to him if you wished?” 

“Two of the fellows did; but they got 
punished for it. 

“Before he visited the lager a notice 
was put up that the Commandant did not 
consider there was any reason for com- 
plaint, and any man making a complaint 
would be given 14 days’ imprisonment. 

“When he called we were drawn up on 
parade in four companies, and stood to 
attention, while he passed down the line, 
asking if there were any complaints. 

“By his side was the Commandant and 
another German officer.” 

THE STORY OF PRIVATE OF THE 
NORFOLK REGIMENT. 


“I came out with the original Expedi- 
tionary Force, and was in the retreat 
from Mons, but was not captured until 
October, 1914. 

“The German soldiers who captured me 
treated me quite well. They gave me some 
of their rations, and allowed me to attend 
to our wounded. 

“IT had just bandaged up the leg of a 
man in the Cheshire Regiment, who had 
half his foot blown off, when all the pri- 
soners were ordered to the rear. 

“A German officer came up and ordered 
us both to get back; but I pointed out that 
the Cheshire man was too badly wounded 
to be moved without help. He ordered 
me to undo the bandage, and when he 
saw the condition of the wound, he drew 
his revolver and shot him dead. He then 
ordered me to get back. 

“We were then sent into Germany, and 
when we stopped at the railway stations 
school children were paraded on the plat- 
form and threw things at us 

“We were given nothing to eat, and at 
yne station we appealed to a clergyman, 
who spoke English; but he said that only 
‘German soldiers should be fed, and 
turned away. 


“I was sent to Hameln Lager. I was 
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“The under officers are very rough, and 
stop at nothing. 

“There was a notice up in the lager 
which said that no man has any right to 
refuse to work, and that only the laws 
of the Imperial German Government were 
recognized; and if any man refused to do 
what he was told, the guards had author- 
ity to use their rifles.” 

“Did they ever use them?” I asked. 

“T never saw them myself; but a man 
came into the lager one day who said that 
just before he was moved one of the men 
was being badgered about by his guards, 
until he at last turned round and knocked 
one down. The guards immediately ran 
their bayonets into him, and he died next 
day. 

“The American Consul visited our camp 
shortly afterwards, and this man told 
him about it, and was informed the matter 
was already known, and was being in- 
vestigated. I do not know if anything 
came of it. 

“Another little trick which they used to 
employ to force men to work in the mines 
and other places was to take them out one 
by one under an armed guard. The rest 
of us would hear a shot fired, and then 
they would take another; a shot would be 
fired, and so on. But we soon got on to 
that, because we found it was a fake. 

“About 100 men were taken away from 
the lager in the early part of the war to 
work in a factory, but when they found 
it was a munition factory they refused to 
work. They were each sentenced to 
twelve or fifteen months’ imprisonment. | 
know this for a fact, because I have 
spoken to the men. They were very badly 
treated, and one of them is in hospital 
to-day, insane.” 


THE STORY OF PRIVATE OF THI 
MIDDLESEX REGIMENT, TOLD MEIN 
BLENHURST CAMP. 

“T was at Soltau Lager for a long 
before we came here. We used to get « 
loaf of black bread a day (2 lbs.) betwee 
10 men. The only food we got was 
sort of coffee for breakfast, and the sa 
for supper. For dinner we had a ba 
of soup, which was almost undrinkab| 
some thin washy stuff; occasionally ws 
got some potatoes. 

“In the early part of the war there wer: 
about 60 of our fellows sent to work in 
munition factory. But when they got 
there and saw what they had to do, the) 
refused. They were threatened with al! 
kinds of things to make them work, and 
then they were lined up against a wall, 
and a number of German soldiers stoo 
in front of them, and told them that if 
they didn’t work, they would be shot 
Then they made a show of loading, and 
brought their rifles up to the shoulders 
When our men refused they wer: 
taken into a building and locked up two o1 
three in a room; and left there for 3 or 4 
days without food or water or convenienc¢ 
of any kind.” 

I asked Private 


i}] 
still 


if he was quité 


sure of this statement and the length of 


time, as the men would be reduced to 
state of absolute starvation 

“IT am quite sure about it,” he said 
“and as for the men being starved, I car 
only tell 
up on the floor, 
nails 

“When the Commandant let the 
he said he was going to send them back t 


gnawing at their finger 


their lager, as he admired their pluck, 


and didn’t think Englishmen had so muc} 
in them.” 


The Gun Brand 


Continued 


Lapierre shrugged. ‘As you please,” 
he answered; “I was only thinking of 
your own welfare, and, perhaps, df the 
welfare of another, who wil! to a certainty 
fare badly in your savages attack 
us. I myself am not of brutal nature, 
but among my men are some who ” 
He paused and glanced significantly into 
MacNair’s eyes. Again he shrugged 
“We wiil not dwell upon the possibilities, 
but here is the lady, let her speak for 
herself. She has begged for the chance 
to say a word in her own behalf. ll 


case 





I will 
only add that you will find me amenable 
to reason. It is possible that our little 
differences may be settled in a manner 
satisfactory to all, without blood- 
shed.” 


and 


HE man stepped aside upon the firing 
ledge, evidently in order to let some 
i 





one pass up the ladder. The next instant 
the face of Chloe Elliston appeared above 
the logs of the stockade At the sight of 
the girl MacNair felt the blood surge 
through his veins. He took a quick step 
forward 1 at a glance noted the un- 
wonted ¢ of her cheeks, the flashing 





in revenge 


than the welfare of his In- 


“You received my letter?” asked the 


from page ol. 


girl eagerly. “Can you forgive me? Do 
you understand?” 

MacNair answered, 
voice with difficulty: 
to forgive. I ( 
along.” 

“You will promise to grant one re 
quest—for my sake?” 

Without hesitation came the man’s 


4 
“Anything you ask.” 
, 


controlling his 
“There is nothing 


’ 


have understood you all 


answer: 


“On your soul, will you promise, and 
will you keep that promise regardless of 
consequences?” 

“I promise,” answered the man, and 
his voice rang harsh. For revenge upor 


1is own hands had been the 
hope of his life At the next 


Lapierre with } 
aearest 
words of the girl, an icy 


clutching at his heart 


“Then firght'’ she eried “Fight 
rnt ri ight 
at 
Fight Fight! Shoot and cut! And 
’ ; , , 
hatter Ar | r+ you hat ridas 


a snarl, Lapierre leaped toward 


he girl with arm uprais There 

was a chorus of hoarse cries fram behind 
the walls. Before the uplifted arm could 
lescend the figure of I apierre disappe red 
Ww startling suddenness. The next in- 
stant the gigantic form of Big Lena ap- 
peared head and shoulders thove the 
walls of the stockade at the point where 
Lapierre had been. The huge shoulders 
stooped, the form of Chloe Elliston arose 
son air, shot over the wall, and dropped 
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Trouble Trouble Trouble 


HE City Council was all “het up” 
over the damage done to the civic 
sewer on John St. It had cracked, 
was leaking and foul gases were escaping. 
What was the cause? Who was to blame? 

The people who lived near the vicinity 
of the damaged sewer were complaining 
loudly and the Board of Health officer had 
been required to investigate the conditions 
obtaining. The thing had found its way 
into the newspapers, and the calls for 
action were insistent. 

But what was the cause? Who was to 
blame? These were the questions which 
the Council was asking. It was the City 
Engineer who finally located the cause 
and the culprit; and when he had made 
his report an action for damages was in- 
stituted against the Loveburn Company. 

The City Engineer decided that the 
cracked sewer was due to a sudden and 
violent introduction of steam and hot 
water into the sewer pipe. From this con- 
clusion he worked backwards and found 
that the Loveburn Manufacturing Co.’s 
boiler was connected with the sewer; and 
that when the boiler was blown off, the 
scalding steam and the hot water were 
turned into the sewer. The sewer stood 
the strain for a few times, but there came 
a day when it cracked. The evidence was 
clear and convincing, and the Loveburn 
Manufacturing Co. had to pay the city a 
very considerable sum and was required 
to change its practice. 

The case called for a Steam doctor, and 
this doctor was White, representing Dar- 
ling Brothers, Limited, Steam Specialists, 
Montreal. They were written to and they 
sent Charlie, the man with the smile. 
White has to meet so many long-faced 
people on whose brow anxiety and futile 
rage are written that he leaves the furi- 
ous frowning to others. His sunny face 
sometimes annoys those to whom he goes 
on errands of repair and correction, but 
when it is discovered that he is a real 
master with the sure solution in his hand, 
his customers are glad of that smile, for 
it assures them that their troubles are 
about to pass away. 

“Well, White, what’s to be done? We've 
got to blow off the boiler ever so often, 
and that sewer was mighty useful to us. 
What are we to do now?” Thus spoke the 
President. 

“Answer’s easy,” said White. “Put in 
a blow-off tank and keep on using the 
sewer. It will cost you $150 or so for the 
tank, but that’s a mere nothing compared 
with the cost of any other solution.” 
“Show us the blow-off tank in your cata- 
logue, and tell us all about it,” said the 
President, which White proceeded to do. 
“The pipe leading from the blow-off valve 
in your boiler should be connected with 
a blow-off tank,” explained White. “The 
object of this tank is to condense the 
steam and coo! the hot water that comes 
from the boiler before this steam and 
water are turned into the sewer. The 
blow-off tank you see illustrated does the 
trick. This model you’re looking at is 
tested up to 100 lbs. pressure before 
leaving our works, and it has these dis- 
tinctive features’—and White went on 
to tell about the inlet and outlet pipes, the 
sealing of the outlet pipe, the vent pipe, 
the return drip feature, the readily re- 
moved manhole cover, and so on. 

The City Engineer was called in. He 
endorsed White’s view, and his word car- 
ried with the City Fathers. So the 
Loveburn Manufacturing Company gave 
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White the order; and they are able to 
blow off their boiler frequently for clean- 
ing purposes, without further fears. 
Steam is a good workman, but frequently 
when not properly handled makes costly 


trouble. And when it is a trouble make 
it is a wise thing to have Dr. Charlie 
White look into things. His address is 
c/o Darling Brothers, Limited, Steam 
Appliance Experts, Montreal.—Advt 
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into a crumpled heap upon the snow at 
its base. The face of Big Lena framed 
by flying strands of flaxen hair appeared 
for a moment above the wall, and then 
the sound of a shot rang sharp and clear 
The face disappeared, and from beyond 
the wall came the muffled thud of a heavy 
body striking the snow. 

A dark head appeared above the walls 


at the point near where the girl had fallen, 


and an arm was thrust over the logs. 
MacNair caught the glint of a blue-black 
barrel. Like a flash he drew his auto- 
matic and fired. The revolver dropped 
from the top of the wall to the snow, 
and the hand that held it gripped fran- 
tically at the logs and disappeared. 
MacNair threw back his head, and loud 
and clear on the frosty air blared the 
call of the wolf. The whole line of the 
forest spit flame. The crash and roar of 
a hundred guns was in the air as the 
men from behind the barricade replied. 
Lithe forms carrying ladders dashed 
across the open space. Many pitched 
forward before the wall and lay doubled 
grotesquely upon the white strip of snow, 
while eager hands carried the ladders on. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE GUN BRAND 


HLOE ELLISTON lay in the snow, 

partially stunned by her fail from 
the top of the stockade. She was not 
unconscious—her hearing and vision were 
unimpaired, but her numbed brain did 
not grasp the significance of the sights 
and sounds which her senses recorded. 
She wondered vaguely how it happened 
she was lying there in the snow when she 
distinctly remembered that she was stand- 
ing upon the narrow firing ledge urging 
MacNair to fight. There was MacNair 
now! She could see him distinctly. Even 
as she looked the man drew his pistol and 
fired. Something struck the snow almost 
within reach of her hand. It was a re- 
volver. Chloe glanced upward, but saw 
only the log wall of the stockade which 
seemed to tower upward until it touched 
the sky. 

The forces of MacNair and Lapierre 
had locked horns in the final struggle, and 
her fate, and the fate of the whole north, 
hung in the balance. All about her were 
the hideous sounds of battle. She was 
surprised that she was unafraid; instead, 
the blood seemed coursing through her 
veins with the heat of flame. Her heart 
seemed bursting with a wild, fierce joy. 
Something of which she had always been 
dimly conscious—some latent thing which 
she had always held in check—seemed 
suddenly to burst within her. A flood of 
fancies crowded her brain. The wicked 
crack of the rifles became the roar of 
cannon. Tall masts, to which clung shot- 
torn shrouds, reared high above a fog of 
powder smoke, and beyond waved the tops 
of palm-trees. The spirit of Tiger Ellis- 
ton had burst its bounds. 

With a cry like the scream of a beast, 


the girl leaped to her feet She tore the 
heavy mittens from her hands, and 
reached for the revolver which lay in the 
snow at her side. She leaped toward Mac 
Nair, who had regained his feet, red with 
the life-blood of the Indian who lay upon 
his back in the snow, staring upward, 
wide-eyed, unseeing, throatless. She 
called loudly, but her voice was lost in 
the mighty uproar, and MacNair sprang 
up the ladder. 


IKE a flash Chloe followed, holding 

her heavy revolver as he had held 
his. She glanced upward; MacNair had 
disappeared over the edge of the stock 
ade. The next instant she, too, had 
reached the top. She paused, looking 
downward. MacNair was scrambling to 
his feet. Ten feet away a man leveled a 
gun at him. He fired from his knee, and 
the man pitched forward. Upon him, from 
behind, rushed two men swinging their 
rifles high. They had almost reached him 
when Chloe fired straight down. The 
nearest man dropped his rifle and stag 
gered against the wall. The other paused 
and glanced upward. Chloe shot square- 
ly into his face. The bullet ripped down- 
ward, splitting his jaw. The man rushed 
screaming over the snow, tearing with 
both hands at the wound. 

Suddenly Chloe realized that the battle 
had surged beyond her. Shots and hoarse 
cries arose from the scrub beyond the 
storehouse, while all about her, in the 
trampled snow, wounded men cursed and 
prayed, and dead men froze in the slush 
of their own heart’s blood. The girl fol- 
lowed into the scrub, and to her surprise 
came face to face with the Louchoux girl, 
who was carrying armfuls of dry brush- 
wood, which 'she piled against the corner 
of the storehouse. 

Chloe glanced into the black eyes that 
glowed like living coals. The Indian girl 
added her armful to the pile and, drawing 
matches from her pocket, dropped to her 
knees in the snow. She pointed toward 
the log storehouse. 

“Lapierre ran inside,” she said. 


( NE end of the storehouse and half the 

roof was ablaze, while thick, heavy 
smoke curled from beneath the full length 
of the eaves and through the chinkings of 
the logs. Chloe had almost completed the 
circle when suddenly she came to a halt, 
for there, pressed tight against the logs 
close beside the jamb of the closed door, 
stood MacNair. All about her the In- 
dians stood in tense expectancy. Their 
eyes gleamed bright, and the breath 
hissed between parted lips—short, quick 
breaths of excitement. The flames had 
not yet reached the front of the store- 
house, but tiny puffs of smoke found their 
way out above the door. As she looked 
the form of MacNair stiffened, and Chloe 
gasped as she saw that the man was un- 
armed. 

Suddenly the door flew open, and La- 
pierre, clutching au automatic in either 
hand, leaped swiftly into the open. The 
next instant his arms were pinioned to his 


It will identify you. 





sides. A loud cry went up from th 
watching Indians, and from al! quarters 
came the sound of rushing feet as those 
who had guarded the windows crowd: 
about. 

Lapierre was no weakling. He strained 
and writhed to free himself from the e: 
circling arms.. But the arms were bands 
of steel, clamping tighter and tighter 
about him. Slowly MacNair worked | 
hand downward to the other’ wa 
There was a lightning-like jerk, and aut 
matic flew into the air and dropped harn 
less into the snow. The same instant 
MacNair’s grasp tightened about 
other wrist. He released Lapierre’s dis 
armed hand and, reaching swiftly, tore 
the other gun from the man’s fingers. 

Slowly, MacNair raised his gun—La 


bare handed from his grasp. Raised it 
until the muzzle reached the level of La 
pierre’s eyes. Chloe had stared wide- 
eyed throughout the whole proceeding 
Gazing in fascination at the slow de- 
liberateness of the terrible ordeal. 

As the muzzle of the gun came t 
rest between Lapierre’s eyes the ¢ 
sprang to MacNair’s side. “Don’t 
Oh, don’t kill him!” Her voice rose al- 
most to a shriek. “Don’t kill him—for 
my sake!” 

“I am not going to kill him,” he said, 
“but, by God! He will wish I had! 
I hope he will live to be an old, old 
man. To the day of his death he will 
carry my mark. Bone-deep he will carry 
the scar of the gun-brand! The cross 
of the curse of Cain!” 

MacNair turned from the girl and 
again the gun crept slowly upward 
The quarter-breed had heard the 
With a mighty effort he filled 
and from between the blue-gray | 
a wild, shrill scream of abysmal soul 
terror. Chloe Elliston’s heart went sick 
at the cry, which rang in her ears as 
the very epitome of mortal agony. She 
felt her knees grow weak and she glanced 
at the Louchoux girl, who knelt close, 
still staring into the upturned face, the 
while her red lips smiled 
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Closer, and closer crowded the In 
dians MacNair deliberately reversed 
the gun, his huge fist still gripping the 
butt. The top of the barrel was turned 
downward, and the sight bit deep into 
the skin at the roots of the hair on La 
pierre’s temple. Deeper and deeper sank 
the sight. MacNair’s fingers tightened 
their grip until the knuckles whitened 
and a huge shoulder hunched to throw its 
weight upon the arm. 

Slow, very slowly, the sight moved 
across the upturned brow, tearing the 
flesh, rolling up the skin before its dull, 
broad edge. The quarter-breed’s muscl 
strained and his legs twined spasmos 
cally about the legs of MacNair, while his 
fingers tore through the snow and clawed 
at the bark of the wood-pile. Deliber 
ately, the gun-sight ripped and tore acros 
the forehead—grooving the bone The 
wide scar showed raw and red, and 
spots the skull flashed white. The broad 
line lost itself in the hair upon the oppo 
site temple. 

Again MacNair buried the sight, this 
time among the hair roots of the median 
line. Once more the gun beg 
journey, travelling downwaré 
the lateral scar with a ragged tear nee 
more the flesh and skin ripped and ro! 
before the unfaltering sight and, 
upon the edges of the wound in 
ticht-rolled knots and shred 
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: f . ender hands closed about his neck Her 
he in all his bigness She vazed a wide ’ ne € W itt w, “lad ery he " 
: A , , . moved, and he bent to catch the words 
ca yed He was fumbling his Stetsor { b nd wathere he nto his great ‘ , ” , 
: “gall : I love you she faltered, and g ing 
' and she noticed the long hai wa yah ind pressed he the pliant body ‘ ~ 
' - seer tas“ : almost timidly, into his face, enc red 
' rom his broad brow The blood ashe nto t e as pou ! heart, while hrough J 
)° , " " 1 ¢ +} : ‘ ‘ the 1OOK she had come to know 3 Wwe 
virl’s face Her fists clenched tight e % et \ arce joy f a mighty , 
: Ip Maco} aig suspicion of a smile upon the lips id jus 


1 swift step forward , 
Bob MacNair! J’ut on r re : tion an 
X puzzled look crept into the n eve awe 7 | 4 a eer Cnnsd J . C ala 


hed like the face of th f the me f the Mounted 


Peete 
> 


own 


, 2 She repeated softly the words that 


THE END 
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k Verl ind Middleton have sung this absolute ré The acid test of direct comparison 

d number for t New Edison in a ay between their living voices and their Re-Created voices 

your emotions to the utter! t depths. has proved this to be true. The iilustration is from 
Re-C t their performance with an actual photograph of this test. 


“The Phonograph 
with a Soul’’ 
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3-Pint Perky Teapot 









Sauce Pan 
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This Outfit Really Worth $17.75 


It can be used in all the different ways shown in the illustration 
and includes the large Combination Cooker, which would cost you 
in individual pieces $9.75, also the 3-pint Perky Teapot, $3.00, and 
the 8-pint Aluminium Tea Kettle, with inset, $5.00, for boiling eggs, 
cooking® porridge, ete. This inset will do all the work of a double 
boiler; as the lid fits either one perfectly; the Tea Kettle can be 
used with or without the inset, as desired. 
The beauty of the Combination Cooker is in the many utensils it 
really gives you with Lut five actual pieces. 
You get two well-made cake tins, which when inverted exactly fit 
the other pieces as covers, a folander, a pudding-pan ‘good als 
for a deep cake). 
The saucepan, colander and cover make a splendid steamer in 
which you can steam a pudding or a vegetable while another boils 
in the saucepan below it. 
~ The saucepan, pudding-pan and cover are especially designed as a 
cereal cooker. The wide rim of the pudding pan has six long per- 
\ forations, which do not affect it as a baking dish, but which allows 
some of the steam through when it is set over boiling water 
‘“ It cooks cereals perfectly without any “skin” forming on the 
surface, or it can be used us a double boiler. 


COUPON \ 
FOR *\ 
SPECIAL \ The “Oakville” Pure 
Al ini Wa is di 
INTRODUCTORY \ ngetdhed by thle trate 
OFFER 7 


The Ware ™* 


Manufacturing Co. ‘ 
Oakville, Ontario \ 





) his Complete 
Pa Aluminium Outfit 


PLACED IN YOUR HOME—ON TRIAL 


For Q Cents 


E3 IF YOU WILL GIVE US THE 
8 ADDRESS OF YOUR FAVORITE 


Steamer HARDWARE STORE. 


8-Pint Teakettle 
with Inset 


Colander 























Special Introductory Offer 


To acquaint Canadian women with the many decided advantages 
of “Oakville” Cooking Utensils we are making this very special 
introductory offer on a limited number of these outfits. Send us 
only 50 cents and we will deliver to your home, by prepaid express 
or parcel post, the complete outfit, consisting of the Combination 
Cooker, the Perky Teapot, and the &-pint Tea Kettle with inset 
with full privileges of examination 

After you have examined your outfit thoroushiv and worked out 
ill the possible combinations, if you like it and wish to keep it 
send us $9.50 to complete payment in full for this big $17.75 outfit 
If you do not want it, send it back to us at our expense. 

The only favor we ask is that in sending the coupon to us you 
write on it also the name and address of your nearest Hardware 
Store. We want to place the “Oakville” line of Aluminium Cooking 
Utensils in every good hardware store in Canada, so that later on 
ou may just go to your dealer and procure any article you may 
desire. By sending us the name and address of your favorite store 
you will be helping us to get our line properly placed with the 
dealers 


mark, which is stamp- 
ed on every piece of 
the genuine. 








OAKVILLE PURE At.UMINIUM WARE 


“WILL OUTWEAR ANY WARE” 


Please send me, with full privileges of examina- \ Oniy aluminium 99 9-10 per cent. pure is used. Every piece is stamped and spun from a solid sheet 
tic ] e We Settle t ae ork ” : oC whi 2 } + in? } Pi eae : egee ese 
tion, Jjarge I . le, — = gg ba A There is nothing to chip or scale off—aluminium is really the only safe ware for cook ing utensils 
t i 100 OKINE ot. 4 Os “Ox rille’ f > ¢ ion - 2 llaw ‘ : , 
oa 7 Rites duane 3 ‘vill nnd son 0.90 ~ Oakville’ ware has no joints, seams or hollow beads where moisture and food particles can Jody: 
: lay é a ve 3 ¢ s ro itions o ‘ . yy 2 36 “AN he } 
to complete payment in full, or will retum the eet to cause unsanitary conditi ns or dor Spouts and bases cannot be broken off. Our high finish 
t y expense, i gives all “Oakville’’ Aluminium Ware the lasting brilliancy of sterling silver —it is very beau 


tiful, is easy to keep clean, and lasts a lifetime. 


Name 

















ONTARIO,CAN. 


give your dealer's name a 





te ; ——e 
Street Number \ are Manufacturing Company, OAKVILLE 
Town and Province: mh ae ee rey 


+ Special Offer 

















: no t woul he best for i¢ t ror? 

My Favorite Hardware Stor ~\ g, it would be best for you to teat { pon and send it to us toda 

Address ........... ‘ Me: oo 
Mention MacLean’s Maga 





It will identify you. 
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Win-the-War Winter-Gardens 


K. K. B. and J. B. 


Y OT so 





very many years ago, gar 
dens—in this country at least 
1 were simple gardens, “nothing 
iore Like the proverbial primrose of 
the poem. 
Wealth and Leisure brought—or bought 
imported gardens, Landscape—Eng 





Formal, Sunken, Italian, Roof, 
and Winter Gardens 


hutch, 


When the War uprooted hundreds of 
yurdens overseas, increased production 


evan to gather force in our minds. Some 
of the Garden-talk-seed fell in stony 
places, and some among thorns But 


most of it fell on good ground, and sprans 


up (almost overnight) in the shape of 
City, Suburban, Cottage, Vacant Lot 
Commuters, Rotary, or Community Gar 
dens, and every variety of Patriotic Plot 


Last Spring, thousands of peaceful citi 
zens marched to the Field of Honor, 
dug in. America joined us, 
hitherto untouched 


ana 


entrenching 


acres, almost before 


her Government had finished severing 
Diplomatic Relations with Germany. If 
War had not been declared until .June—or 
if individual ardor had been less—the 


Harvest Homes of the ( might 
have suffered seriously 

But we are implanted with Patriot 

The Public Press done it’s duty 
daily, by encouraging cultivation, so that 
the growing crops might be harvested in 
their fullness. But it implied 
that seed-time is over, for this year. 

Everybody seems to have forgotten the 
Winter Garden! 

Probably I am like Elijah, in imagining 
my mental isolation; and if there were 
registration on this point, I should dis 
cover the seven thousand who have re 
membered. If there were seven hundred 
thousand of the same way of thinking, it 
would be all to the good. 

The Winter-Garden-up-to-Date is not a 
place for dining or dancing. Yet it hasa 
connection with both these things. For it 
will give you something on which to dine 

and who would not dance for joy at such 
a prospect? 

First, catch your cellar! 

If possible, catch a_ pi 
warmth, air, and some light 

These are not so difficult to find, in 
modern cellar, as might at first appear 

The certainty of salad—and h rl 
at Christmas—might even be 


ountry 


sm. 


nas 


is always 


i 
i 
1 


irt 


barb pile 
worth the cost of an extra window. The 
build your “garden enclesed.” It is 


simple enough, if you will follow the dire: 
tions under the diagram. 
Is there rhubarb in your outdo 


about seven years old 


135 





ie? gthwise 


beginni 


Mai 


Ké 








le d 


if Dig ip some roots in the late fall, 
packing them very tightly in a box, with 
: They may be kept frozen in an out- 
usé Plant a few roots in the winter 
garden, at intervals of two or three weeks 
nd you should have fresh rhubarb till 
Christmas—or after Nobody craves rhu- 
barb when strawberries and peaches are 
t hand. But keep the curtains drawn 
ross the front of the rhubarb box, and 
n December, strawberry-rhubarb, blush- 
g modestly in dark, will create en- 
thu m in an Epicure. 
=i, T ng crowns” of asparagus, may he 
bought for winter use. They should be 


The bed for these 
rectly on the floor of the 


or they may be planted ina 


near the 


window; 


NpIVISON 
<I 


- 


y 


ilt in,” and 


on its side, 


garden is “bu 


box, turned 


the ends of your garden before 
Nail cleets inside these end 

to six inches from the floor 
flooring boards on these, with a 
rack between each for ventilation 
t them at intervals underneath, so 
y will not sag or break, when the 
put n Strew some stones, or 
rock on this floor, for drainage. 
rds across the front, to a height 
foot Partitions may be placed 
to suit the individual gardener 
ie whole thing thoroughly It 
e better results than constant 
g, you keep the box itself damp 


irtitions with good garden soil 
if eight or ten inches. Cover 
h a three-inch layer of pre- 
This helps to conserve mois- 
emperature, and is a perfect 
1edium 
the box may be solid Or 
hinged for the greater con- 
the gardener Nail sacking 


top edge, to 


act as a protection 
ifts and light, when necessary. 
cellar is very dry, a pan of 
ed underneath’ will help to 
he right atmosphere 


as 


they take up a good dea! of room, and need 
light, and a fairly warm atmosphere. 

Secause the frost has come, your salad 
days are not necessarily over. 

Witloof Chicory is something to make 
the mouth water in the winter months 
Seeds sown in the spring will produce long 
roots for forcing in November. These 
should be lifted, shortened to a uniform 
length of eight inches, and allowed to dry 
a little before planting. To get a suc- 
cessful crop, plant ten or twelve roots at a 
time, close together in the box-bed. There 
should be two or three inches of garden 
loam above the top of the root. And a 
mat of peat fibre (prepared moss), that 
has been soaked, and squeezed like a 
sponge, over that. As they force their 
way upwards, they will blanch perfectly 
in the process, and come up for the picking 
with leaves tightly incurled. 

Green Curled Endive (beloved by our 
French Allies) should be sown outdoors 
about August first. In the Fall the plants 
should be dug up, with a fat ball of earth 
adhering to the roots, and planted in their 
destined corner of the winter garden, 
which should be dark and They 
should be packed together as close as pos- 
sible, to blanch properly, and the magic 
hand of Nature will turn them into a 
salad in the dark! 

Have you had a proper introduction to 
Sea Kale? It should have as honored a 
place in the cellar garden, as the Sea Lion 
has in the Zoo. 

Large roots of it may be taken up and 
planted, in the same way as the Endive. 
But the stalks, instead of being used as 
Salad, are boiled, and served with white 
sauce, or drawn butter, and are considered 
by many people to be superior to aspara- 
gus. 

Perhaps you think that flannel is only 
to be used for bandages or petticoats, and 
do not realize that it may prove a substi- 
tute for’soil. Stretch a piece across a 
frame, allowing the two ends to rest in 
water. Garden cress, sown upon the wet 
flannel, will provide many crops during 
the season. 

And parsley, of course. A good three 
parts grown plant, lifted in the Fall, and 
re-set in a pot or box, will grow in a 
window, and supply decoration through 
out the Winter. Do not forget to give it 
an occasional meal of prepared fertilizer 

Winter radishes should be sown in July 
or August; and by November they will 
produce mature roots, which may be 


} 
cool. 
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To scaangy Up Things 
Pictures, Photos, Peanants, Draperies, etc., 
use the world-f inal strong ar d dai nty 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glase Heads, Steet Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers, (he Hanger wi 
@ Twist, for framed pictures, mirrors, etc 
Hardware, Drug 
»ply Stores. 
liooklet Free. 
Write Dept. c 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadeiphia, Pa. 








ASHBURY COLLEGE 


ROCKCLIFFE PARK - OTTAWA 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Special preparation for'R. M, C. 
and Royal Nava! College 


W rite for illustrated calendar 
Rev. Geo. P. Woollcombe, M.A., geadmaster 














GHestminster College, Toronto 


A RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

Park, Bloor Street, W. 
facility provided Pupils pre 
Matricviation, Music, Art and 


Situated opposite Queen's 

Every Exinucational 

paral for Honour, 

’hysical Education 

‘he Sehool, by an unfailing emphasis upon the 
y 


mora: as well as the intellectual, aims at the 
deveopment of a true womanhood 
TOHN A. PATERSON, K.4 President 


I" Calendar apply 


MRS A. R 
Principal 


GREGORY 











STAMMERING 


or stuttering overcome positively. Our 


natural methods permanently jontane 


naturals h. Graduate pupils every- 

where. tree advice and literature. bi 

vee ARNOTT INSTITUTE 
TTCHENER,” *« CANADA 














Shaws Schools 


Toronto, prepare candidates for B.E.A 

Diplomas, Commercial Specialists and 
Chartered Accountants’ certificates. Free 
catalogue. Write W. H. Shaw, President. 














Music Lessons Pin: 


music les- 

ons under great Amer- 

ent ican and European 
teachers. The lessons 


are a marvel of simplicit nd completeness, endorsed by 
Paderewski a other great authorities. 


Any Instrument or Voice 


Write us the course you are interested in, age, how 











long you have taken lessor f at all, ete., and we will 
send son 3 free ! prepaid —any of the following 
ane te ourses: : ns in PIANO (student or 
eachers’” « es), by the gre at Wm. H. Sherwood: 
aoe pd VY, “ * Protheros 14 Rosenbecker; VOICE 

( tha of phono iph), by . *UB 
bic Bun vA ad wee perapn) Seog PUB 


bk lark: VIOLID 
: GUITAR, BA ANJO, REED 
ORGAN, by equally eminent teachers. We want to prov 
in this remarkable way what fine lessons they SEE- 
ING IS BELIEVING Full particulars sent along with 
free ons. Send no money ‘ 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


Proprietor Siegel-Myers School of Music 
3236 :Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Il. 


CORNE!I MANDOLIN 
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packed in sand in a cool, dry place, o1 
pitted out of doors. 
Even celery, white and crisp, may be 


grown in the Dug-out Up-to-date, if light 


and air are to be had in sufficient quan 
tities. 

Then there are mushrooms—and some 
times there are not! With the right 
spawn—the right manure—and the right 
temperature—and perhaps the right tem 
perament—you may obtain a “mushroom 
growth” that will give you pleasure—and 
prosperity! 

There will be failures in the Winter 


Garden, of course. But failures have been 
known to happen, even in the out-of door 


Difficulties 


\ZINE 

















All the latter-day diggers, who 
have been trying this year, for the first 
time, to ape the old Adam, know the dis 
appointments as well as the delights that 
found in the out-door plot. Yet 
them give up gardening on 


garden 


are to be 
very few of 
this account 

The Winter 
our homes 

So is Wat 

And yet so small a thing as a Cellar 
Garden may have a real influence on the 
ultimate end; and long after the Battle 
Banners have faded, green things will 
under ground 


Garden is a new thing it 


grow 


in Feeding 


By a Well-known Child Specialist 


S pointed out in a previous article, 


too much and too little breast-milk 

are the 
the troubles met with in nursing babies. 
A failure to understand the difficulty, and 
a lack of knowledge how to correct it, 
often lead the mother to wean the baby 
long before it should be done. This usual- 
ly means turning aside from what is a 
simple problem to one presenting a great 
deal of anxiety. Never wean the baby 
without being sure that the trouble can- 
not be corrected. Study the rules laid 
down for breast-feeding. Weigh the 
baby to see how much milk it actually is 
getting each day, and compare with the 
amounts it ought to get. You can, in this 
way, tell yourself whether your baby is 
getting too much or too little. At any 
rate, never wean the baby without con 
sulting your doctor. If you have to wean 
the baby, remember that a milk mixture, 
such as will be given in a later article, is 
the type of fe eo te touse. Never use pro 
prietary foods. 


I TOO MUCH FOOD——CAUSES—-DYSPEPSIA 

Too much food is acquired by nursing 
too often, by nursing irregularly, by nurs 
ing too long at the breast. The proper 


technique appeared in the last 
The infant’s digestive system is 
1 through the first 


nursing 
article. 

working at top speed al 
eighteen months of its life. It has to, to 
enable an infant to treble its weight i: 
one year. If the baby gets too much food, 
the digestive system by working hard can 


handle the extra supply for atime. Du 
ing this time the infant rapidly puts on 
weight. But it cannot do this for long 


What happens to machinery if run twice 
or three times as fast as it is built to run? 
Some day it all That is 
just what happens to the baby’s digestive 
system when working too hard. Soon the 
stomach cannot digest the food even if re 
‘uced to a normal amount. The intestin 
lose their power of contraction and become 
distended with gas. The spasmodic at 
tempts to rid itself of this, causes such 
pain that the infant draws up its legs. It 
has colic—one of the important symptoms 
of overfeeding. The baby cries because 
isin pain. The mother not understanding 
the trouble, perhaps, feeds the 
oftener more abundantly; 
creasing the diffic ulty. In fact, one would 
think that the baby probably feels the 
we would if we had a Ch 
three times a day, e 
The sign 


gyoes to piece Ss. 


baby stil] 


and tnus in 
way 
ristmas dinne 
very day in succession 
s of dyspep 


ia are these: 


(a) Vomiting, because the stomach } 


than it can hold, or gets an 


a 


celves more 


VacLeouw 


sauses of ninety per cent. of 


other supply before it has disposed of the 
first. 

(b) Colic, because of the pressure of 
gas in the bowel causing extra peristalsis, 
sometimes spasms of the bowel 

(c) Diste ntron of the abdomen, 
gas in the bowel 

(d) Loose green stools 
imperfect digestion. 

(e) Rapid gain in weight at first—fol 
lowed by stationary or even loss of weight 

If one remembers that it probably takes 
4-6 weeks to bring about this deranged 
condition, that at the end of that time 
the baby’s digestive system is badly in 
need of repair, then one will understand 
that an equal length of time, at the least, 
will be necessary to get the organs back 
to their proper working order. 

Work through the mentally, 
picture it, see what nature has to do, and 


due to 


with fat cu rds, 


process 





Questions Answered 


71 j / ‘ i fhuse cle partir 
if HL] woieay author f 
‘ hhie f children i 
Nie questions that ve 
S & ‘ } Liddre NN 














jon’t get discouraged if after following 
vour doctor's orders for a week you can 
not see much improvement. Don’t blame 
him Nature works slowly but surely 
Just kee pon following directions 


TREATMENT 


(a) Feed the baby regularly every four 
hours for 15-20 minutes If still vomit 
ng or getting too much as shown by 
weighing, before and after nursing, ther 
reduce to 10-15 minute or even to 7-8 

ite {, her the amount thie 

f ) } f ada ed tate can handle 
Phere ! ense ll ng the baby nurse 
arge amount only to lose it again by 
vomiting Let it have the amount it cat 
retain comfort ibly Sometimes it is neces 
sary to give to 1 oz. of barley water 
before feeding This dulls the ap 
petite and prevents the child from ac 

rin oO. an ilk 

(b) For the colic, use a soft rubber 

ithete size & to 10, with a funnel at 





‘ “é 


meray ms 
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heen 


tac! to the widened end, to Wa 
lower bowel, using a soapy 


tion f the color of skimmed n 

line the tube and insert 4 to 5 

Wash out thoroughly. Repeat whe 

sary 
Remember it will take from t} 

six V eeks to cure a bad case of 

il 1) LITTLE FOOD INSUFFICIES I 
‘x baby getting too little food oft 

goes to sleep while nursing becaus 


obtaining no returns for its wor 
fact, these babies alway s slee p ‘ 
deal. They are not restless as in the 
group of overfed babies, but they 

ways awake for the ‘next feeding, some 
times before it is due.g Small stools (star 
vation stools) and subnormal temperature 
are in keeping with the cause. Ther: 
no vomiting or drawifhg up of the legs as 
in dyspeptic cases. 


There is no increase 
in weight, sometimes ja loss. It is easy to 
tell there is not enough food. The im 
portant thing is to know how to handle 
such a case. 


TREATMENT 


(a) The mother should do all in her 
power to increase the milk supply. This 
means correct food, milk, sunshine, exer 
cise, sleep, everything to make _ her 
healthier. 

(b) The baby should be nursed from 
each breast for 10 minutes every 3 hours, 
seven times daily. The extra stimulation 
of the breast will increase the milk sup- 
ply. This point is well shown 
pitals where wet-nurses are employed 
The writer has in mind one wet-nurse 
whose milk supply increased 10 to 15 ozs 
on the addition of each extra child to 
nurse; this particular one 
nursing nine infants for 
of milk daily. 

(c) If this does not help and the baby 
s still underfed, the breast feeding must 
re completed by a bottle-feeding. That is 
to say, after nursing from each breast for 
5 to 10 minutes (sufficient to empty the 
breast) a bottle is given to complete what 
is lacking How much complementary 
feeding is necessary can only be deter- 
mined by weighing before and after 
nursing. Your doctor will show you how 
to make up the proper mixture. Follow 
this procedure. Remember that every 
ounce of breast milk the baby gets is in 
creasing its resistance to disease Do 
not make the mistake of weaning your 
baby because you have not sufficient milk: 


iplement it by a proper bottle feeding 


n our hos- 


eventually 


a total of 120 oz 


A Woman Editor 


By Elizabeth Bailey Prici 


\ J HILE the editor of the Medicine 
\ Hat News sat at his desk, one 

stifling hot day, a number of 
yea! io, T 


i 
1e looked up from his wor 


and beheld in his office doorway a sma 





wo ! n ain tailored suit, 

man’ panama hat squarely placed o 
her head and ‘a hand bag with a stray 
on it vung over her shoulder 

He looked enquiringly at her as she r 
marked: “I am E. Heydor I receiv 
the ¢ sportation which you sent and | 
an ly to begin work.” 

r litor was aghast for minute 
Ty true he had sent transportat 
to EK. Heydon at St. Thomas, as 
n ceeded a reporter; but he ne 
V t ld he 


that the reporter wou 
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REGISTERED 


FLANNEL 


FALL DESIGNS FOR 1917 


‘Viyella” can be obtained at all leading retail stores. 
Stripes! Plain Colours! and Fancies! 


“Vivella” is specially adapted for Women’s Waists 
and Children’s School Dresses. 


“Viyella” Shirts and Pyjamas are sold by the leading 
men’s furnishers. 


Avoid Imitations 


‘TY iyella” is stamped on the selvedge every 2% yards. 
| ) 7 


DOES NOT SHRINK 























Your Skin Tells Tales 


Your skin reveals your age by showing Wrinkles, “Crow’s Feet,’ 
Redness, Pimples, Blackheads, ete. No need to have such dis- 
firurements. If your skin is going to tell your story, let it tell of 
youth, freshness, health and vigor. Our preparations remove 
non-infectious facial and skin blemishes without fail. You can 
have regular treatments at our Institute or have our prepara- 
tions sent, carriage paid, to any address in Canada with full 
instructions for home use. Princess Complexion Purifier $1.50; 
Princess Skin Food $1.50; White Rose Complexion Cream 75c 
FREE Samples of White Rose Cream for 8c. in stamps to pay 
postage and package 


Superfluous Hair Permanently Removed by Electrolysis 
Write or Call Consultation FREE 


HISCOTT INSTITUTE, Limited, S9F College St., TORONTO 














A CANADIAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
PPER AND LOWER SCHOOLS 
F ough Instruction 
aying Fie 
W inte ferm Comme nees Nov. 19, 1917 
REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A.,, LL.D., 
sent on application Headmaster 


St. Andretw’s College coron 


aref Oversight 


Ex ent Situatior Large Pl 
1a 














“LOWER CANADA COLLEGE 


| CS, FOSBERY, M.A., Head Master - MONTREAL | 
| | 
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BABYS OWN 
SOAP | 


For Nursery Use 


you cannot take chances on 
Soap. Four generations of 
Canadians have enjoyed the 
creamy, fragrant skin healing 
lather of Baby’s Own Soap— 
the Standard in Canada for 
nursery use, on account of its 
known purity. 


Baby’s Own is Best: for 
Baby—Best for You. 


ALBERT SOAPS, LIMITED, Mirs., - MONTREAL. 
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AcTive SERVICE 


CHOCOLATE 


si _ For our Heroes 


EN At times during heavy bombardment the army 
commissariat becomes so disorganized that ordin- 
a ary food is unprocurable for days. 











During such times as this the value of a convenient and 
concentrated food that may be carried and handled easily, 
cannot be over-estimated. 

Active Service Chocolate answers 
all the requirements of such a food. 


It is the most nourishing and whole- 
some chocolate manufactured. If you are 
\ unable to obtain this chocolate 
i 2 in your locality, write us, we 
ion a.” will see that you get it. 
Si 


Sold in 5c. and 5c. sizes, 
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woman. He was disappointed too { 
woman reporter was an unknow: 
tity in the west. 

After a moment's hesitation, how 
he very i d fferently said, “Well, 
that you are here, | suppose we'll | 
to try you out.” And he gave her 
outline of the work 

That was the tirst appearance in A 
berta of Mrs. W. M. Davidson, the 
Ethel Heydon and now widely know: 
her readers as Alberta West. 

She proved to be an unusual succe, 
and when the opportunity came for hs 
to take charge of the woman’s page or 
the Morning Albertan Calgary, the editor 
of the Medicine Hat News was loath to 
let her go 


() N the Albertan she pursued the sami 
vigorous and rapid course of progres 
and, so capable was she that the editor 
of the Albertar appointed her to take 
full charge of the special anniversary 
number of the paper, an edition that con 
tained about seventy pages, a pretentious 


undertaking for a small city like Cal 
gary 
The outcome was very romantic fo 


not only did this little lady make a name 
for herself, figuratively speaking, but she 
ultimately took the name of the editor 
and, not content to be swallowed up in 
married life, under that name _ she _ is 
“still achieving, still pursuing.” 

She has covered many phases of news 
paper work. She was the first woman re 
porter to “do” the city hall “beat” in 
Alberta. Only last spring she occupied 
the pioneer position of being the first wo- 
man reporter to do the Alberta Legisla 
ture. 


N RS. DAVIDSON is. still a very 
young woman but her life has had 
so much action in it that it would be a 
good theme for a moving picture. 

Her pen is her greatest power. She 
is a forcible writer on current issues, 
live issues that especially concern wo 
men; and she has the gift of couching 
thoughts in such plain simple logic that 
all understand them. 


Fuel Economy 


LMOST all of the great many foods 
A that are roasted, baked, broiled 

or fried demand a different length 
of time “on the fire,” as hotel chefs say 
when they speak of cooking. Suppose, for 
example, that you wished to have dinner 
ready at noon and to serve a five-pound 
roast of beef. 

“T’ll put it in to roast about half past 
ten or a quarter to eleven,” you say. At 
that time you light your gas or oil range 
and start roasting the beef. Now eight or 
ten minutes per pound is exactly the right 
length of time for roasting beef rare, as 


| most people like it. If you start it roast- 


ing at 10.45 you will have wasted thirty 


| five minutes of gas or oil. , 


Time is money in our pockets when we 
use it right, and money out when we do 


| not. Economy is a form of patriotism 


these days as well as good common sense 
If you put that roast in the oven at 11.10 
a.m. it will be exactly right to remove and 
put on the table at noon. Furthermore, 
there will be a saving of more than half 


| an hour of gas or oil burning. 


The following list of half a hundred of 
the more common foods gives the exact 


Mention MacLean'’s Magazine It will identify you. 
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wil] have arranged a time table whic} 
enab vou to serve the foods in th 
best rm——-hot from the f 
ment they are done, which 
thar rving them by 
after being cooked, or dela 
by w ne for them to cook 
ROASTING 
Be ribs, rare } 
Ree! r riba, ell d 
Bee! rolled, rare 
eS B rolled, well 
Reef rare 
Reet done 
Muttor rare, p b 
Mutt we do I 
Muttor ~juarter Ted 
I done, pe 
Ve lone, per 
? P dor per 
Ver rare, per 
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BAKING 
I 4 Ibs 
Sma h and fi 
Bear ith por 
Bread hite loaf 
Grahs f 
Ba wder bi 
Ge 
Qu ~ 
Cox 
ii d 
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pudding 
- puddings 
lishe 
i 
cups 
Meat 
Corned it 
Ox & 
Han l t 4 
Turk« ) Ibs 
Fow!), 4 lb 
Chick ba 
Fish, 2 to t 
Lobater 
Cod, 3 t lbs 
Hadd to 
mal ibut, thi p 
Sal thi 5 
V0 ragu 
Bean ell or 
Beets ung 
Beets, old 
Bruss« rou 


Cabbage 





7 Carrots 
Cauliflower 


Corn 


Macaror 


Turnipe 
; Onions 
4 Parsniy 


Spinach 


> Tomatoes 


| Rice 


Steak 
Steak 
Lamb 
Chicker 
Quails 
Squabs 
Shad, 


Fish slice 


Live r 


Smelt 






Potak 


Mutfir 
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baking powder 


tapioca pudding 


BOILING 


BROILID 
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chops 
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FRYING 


small fist 


ind cro »quettes 


hops 
raw 
tters 


and doughr 
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The Degree of ‘Quality’ in Tea ; 


is measured by the excellence of its flavour 





rE A. 


possesses an exquisite flavour that is unique. 
Ordinary tea may cost a fraction less per pound 
but it never has that wonderful flavour that 


B 139 


gives such universal satisfaction. 


~ “SALAD A" 
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FREE ZRUNNING 


Table Salt’ 


THE CANADIAN SALT CO’LIMITEO 
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Suivi 
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Then you will know what it 


DELIGHT. 


fy you 


*} Thrift Demands Full Value — No Waste 1 \ 
% Some day you will come to INFANTS- at 
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means to use a pure, “milled” toilet soap — one (4 

Ns that isallsoap. INFANTS-DELIGHT is concentrated and compres- 

. sed under tremendous pressure to eliminate the moisture. That makes 4 
ae it more economical to use. ; 

2 One Price 10c. Everywhere in Canada 120-« Be 
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Tile 
Linoleum 
Wood Floors 
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Meets Shoe-Sole 
Needs for All 


KOLIN IS Mmeeline thie - rf ae A meeads of oO 


Moder) Tibi us Th ere neve) bie Per Parn'e 


Phousands. Of all aves. q i +] rs Of llie, 
are discovering He} Shoe-Sote IT 
that have been hoped for. that have bes 


that have heer found In) ny avi? 


The Head of the family—how he eleomes thi 
economy of Neolin’s lasting. lastir ear, Hi 


,ne ChHIOVS ITS COSY Com tort Vaterproof, iH, Kibie 


heht. 


And Mothe: rode 1’) SOfesx thr Sse, oof smart ap 
n keeping with modern shoes. Nedln 


pearance, | 


as comfortable in the house as on the street. 


And thre voung Indians maving., romping 
running and falling—and still Nedlin gives lone 
wear. Saves shoe-bills—stops wet-foot colds. The 


kiddies **just love’? Nedlin soles 


Neolin will suit your needs. You can buy mans 
stvles of shoes at varving prices with Neolin soles. 
Look in shoe-store windows for the Nedlin price 
ticket illustrated here. Merehants who s« I! Neolin 
soled shoes have been supplied with them 


}> : 
PeCariise i) 


Neolin has been a great success 
distinet superiorities it is replacing leather fon 
shoe-soles. Nedlin’s appearance cal he imitated, 
But Neolin’s qualities are the result of method and 


materials known only to us 

Now there are other soles that 4&4 lke Nedlin 
But there is only one Neodlin—and everv pair is 
branded like the shoe below 

To be sure of the genuine Neoln niark that 
mark: stamp It on vour memory. Ask for Neolin 
with the aeeent on the ‘*o” Neolin the trade 
svmbol for a qualitv produet of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada 


Meolin 
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SHAVING 
Que 


coy] 
Stick, Powde Ss 


5 ent 


Cream, Liquir 


The J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Canadian Depot 





5 Drolet St.. Montreal 


wy urtow 
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